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Now RCA Victor gives you Color TV that’s custom-engineered the 
Space Age way—with dependable RCA solid copper circuits. 
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When it gets dirty, wash it. 
This is Corfam: 


CORFAM* is the new wash- with shining black CORFAM. the new shoe look longer. 
and-wear shoe upper material Will it get dirty? CORFAM also repels rain. 
from Du Pont. No matter Undoubtedly. But a sudsy Is lighter in weight. 

what its texture—smooth, sponge removes the dust and And, best of all, CORFAM gives 
grained, napped or shining— dirt quite nicely. you foot comfort because 

it’s washable. Furthermore, CORFAM stays it breathes. You can find 

For example, take this shoe: soft and supple. It won’t fade | CORFAM now in shoes created 
lightly grained white CORFAM or get stiff. It’ll hold its by America’s top designers. 
tipped at the toe and heel shape better too, so you’ll have Ask for it, by name. 


TOWN & COUNTRY shoe in wash-and-wearable CO RJAM 
Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


As part of an excellent series, U.S.A.: 
The Novel, National Educational Tele- 
vision (NET) stations in Boston, New 
York, Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Houston, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Seattle this week are show- 
ing “The Nonfiction Novel,” a self-portrait 
of Truman Capote, who talks about his 
bestselling book, Jn Cold Blood, Dates 
and time vary locally. NET’s 94 other 
stations will broadcast the show over the 
next few months, 


Wednesday, February 16 
CHRYSLER PRESENTS A BOB HOPE COMEDY 
SPECIAL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.).* Hope and 
Danny Thomas play poker with Jill St. 
John as the table stakes: Martha Raye 
plays Batgirl with Hope as an arch-villain 
called Lobster Man; and Les Brown plays 

music with the Righteous Brothers. 


Thursday, February 17 
CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9-11 
p.m.). Harvey, Hollywood's fairly success- 
ful attempt to pull a rabbit out of a 
Broadway topper. 


Friday, February 18 

AN EVENING WITH CAROL CHANNING 
(CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.) Satirical potshots 
aimed at art (Carol as a Dollyesque 
Mona Lisa), culture (U.N.C.L.E.’s David 
McCallum reading poetry), vaudeville 
(Comedian George Burns and Carol 
spoofing the old routines) and TV's star- 
glazed travelogues (“Carol Channing's 
Los Angeles”). 


Saturday, February 19 
ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
5-6:30 p.m.). The New York Athletic 
Club Track & Field Meet at Madison 
Square Garden. 


Sunday. February 20 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). Moscow University, housed in a 
39-story skyscraper, provides a view of 
higher education in the U.S.S.R. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF ORANGE (NBC, 6:30- 
7:30 p.m.). An examination of the Dutch 
ruling family and the troubles that beset 
nodern monarchy in general. 

THE WAY OUT WEST (ABC, 8-9 p.m.,). 
San Francisco, Seattle, San Simeon, Yo- 
semite and Los Angeles are some of the 
stops on this tour guided by the likes of 
William Saroyan, Willie Mays, Pierre Sal- 
inger, Francis X. Bushman and Lee Remick. 

THE SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9- 
1:15 p.m.). The Sound and the Fury, in 
which Yul Brynner, in a wavy wig, is 
about as unrecognizable as the Faulkner 
novel on which the film is based. Margaret 
Leighton, however, wearing a Southern 
accent, can’t (and shouldn't) be missed. 


Monday, February 21 
THE STROLLIN’ ‘20s (CBS, 10-11 p.m.), 
Langston Hughes's memento of Harlem, 
with Harry Belafonte. Sidney Poitier, 
Diahann Carroll and Duke Ellington. 


Tuesday, February 22 
THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CONCERT (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). 
The Seventh Annual Young Performers’ 


* All times E.S.T. 


Program in which Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducts selections from Moussorgsky’s Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition, with four young 
pianists taking turns as soloist. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


SWEET CHARITY. In this musical, Gwen 
Verdon proves that she is still the dancer 
assoluta of the U.S. stage. Bob Fosse’s 
choreography is wry and witty and win- 
ning, but the book, written by Neil Simon, 
is consistently stale. as if he had heard 
rather than written the gags. 

THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE DI- 
RECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE. The in- 
ventive direction of Peter Brook and the 
superb performances of the Royal Shake- 
speare Company players as madmen in a 
masque make exciting theater out of Pe- 
ter Weiss’s philosophical drama, 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. John Osborne 
has orchestrated the plight of a man out 
of tune with his time, working in themes 
of frustration and painful self-recognition, 
building to a crescendo of despair, Actor 
Nicol Williamson is the virtuoso, 

CACTUS FLOWER. This French transplant, 
nurtured by Director Abe Burrows, thrives 
on Gallic sex humor and farcical romance. 
Lauren Bacall as a spinster turned siren is 
as stingingly funny as she is decorative. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. To be and 
let be is the code of a slightly nutty Man- 
hattan family. Mama writes because a 
typewriter was delivered by mistake; papa 
makes firecrackers in the basement; grand- 
pa left the office 35 years ago and hasn't 
checked back in since. The APA revival 
of this 1936 George Kaufman—Moss Hart 
comedy envelops the humor in nostalgia. 


RECORDS 
Jazz 


ERROLL GARNER (MGM), one of the most 
recorded pianists in jazz, has not made an 
LP for two years and sounds mightily re- 
freshed as he settles down for a Nigst at 
the Movies, reeling backward through the 
‘40s (Stella by Starlight) and the °30s 
(You Made Me Love You) to the beginning 
of the talkies (Al Jolson’s Sonny Boy), 
Garner used to play while audiences sang 
to the bouncing ball, and his timeless, 
full-bodied theatrical style is just right for 
a cinematic anthology. 

CHARLIE MINGUS (Limelight) appears as 
both bassist and composer in this rich and 
varied reissue, Mingus Revisited, recorded 
in 1960. The major piece, Half-Mast In- 
hibition, played by an orchestra of 22, 
compresses a dozen dreamlike moods into 
eight minutes, and could be called class- 
ical music as well as jazz. Another treat is 
Mingus’ Bemoanable Lady, who is lament- 
ed by the late Eric Dolphy, with all the 
eloquence of his alto sax. 

JAMES MOODY (Argo), bandleader as 
well as Gillespie sideman, calls his album 
Cookin’ the Blues, and the frenetic accent 
is on the cookin’, Moody swings on both 
saxophone and flute, whether he is playing 
his own Moody Flooty, riffing through 
Little Buck, or weaving a silky skein 
around Jt Might As Well Be Spring. 

JOHN COLTRANE (Impulse) amuses him- 
self by playing with Mary Poppins’ Chim 


Chim Cheree like a wildcat with a catnip 
mouse. Nature Boy is more complex, with 
an extra bass throwing one more monkey 
wrench into the quartet's already deliber- 
ately disjointed rhythms, Tenor Saxophon- 
ist Coltrane also plays two of his own 


long. emotive, free-association composi- 
tions, Brazilia and Song of Praise. 

THELONIOUS MONK (Columbia). Monk 
Misterioso is a mixed bag of eight pieces, 
recorded live—sometimes half alive—in 
concerts from Newport to Tokyo. The 
rhythm men seem to do little more than 
mark time, and though Tenor Saxophon- 
ist Charlie Rouse is excellent, Monk fans 
will want to hear more piano. Misterioso 
itself is flaccid. But the quartet wakes up 
to play a swinging, unsentimental /’m 
Getting Sentimental Over You, 

DIZZY GILLESPIE (Limelight) leads a 26- 
man band in a symphony-length composi- 
tion, Lalo Schifrin’s The New Continent. 
This is jazz in white tie and tails, more at 
home in Philharmonic Hall than at the 
Five Spot, but it is exciting, with sugges- 
tions of Inca and Aztec music as well as 
Spanish and African, and, of course, some 
interludes of Dizzy trumpeting. 

GERRY MULLIGAN (Limelight) calls his 
album /f You Can't Beat ‘Em, Join ‘Em. 
‘Em refers to the Beatles, Bob Dylan, 
Roger Miller and their ilk, whose best- 
selling songs Mulligan has borrowed for a 
bit of jazzing around, His baritone sax 
sounds rich and growling in A Hard Day's 
Night and quietly insinuating in Mr. Tam- 
bourine Man, but most of the time Mulli- 
gan and his men are licked. They neither 
beat ‘em nor join ‘em 


CINEMA 
THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Set in Nazi- 
controlled Slovakia in 1942, this per- 


fectly played Czech masterpiece reduces 


an awesome tragedy to human size. Its se- 
riocomic hero is a well-meaning Aryan 
nonentity (Vlosef Kroner) who seizes the 
button shop owned by a feeble, trusting 
old Jewess (Ida Kaminska) 
himself a partner in her fate. 

KING AND COUNTRY. Director Joseph 
Losey (The Servant) unfolds the pity- and 
terror-filled tale of a World War I deserter 
(Tom Courtenay) who is doomed to die 
and of the British officer (Dirk Bogarde) 
who is doomed to defend him. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE PHOENIX. Survivors of 
a plane crash in the Sahara, among theth 
James Stewart, Hardy Kruger and Richard 
Attenborough, struggle to construct an 
airworthy vehicle from the wreckage, and 
work up plenty of excitement in the 
attempt. 

OTHELLO. As Shakespeare's Moor of Ven- 
ice, Laurence Olivier makes this filmed 
Stage production a spectacular display of 
virtuosity, though he spends so much of 
his talent impersonating a Negro that the 
characterization often seems skin-deep. 

DOCTOR ZHIVAGO, Omar Sharif and Julie 
Christie head an exceptional cast in Di- 
rector David Lean’s breathtaking, thor- 
oughly romantic evocation of life and love 
in Russia a half-century ago. 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD. 
Espionage made grim, grey and as en- 
grossing as it was in John le Carré’s novel, 
with Richard Burton perfectly cast as the 


worn-out British intelligence hack on an — 


excruciatingly subtle mission behind the 
Berlin Wall. 


DARLING. This bittersweet satire sheds 


crocodile tears for a jet-set playmate (Ju- 
lie Christie) who lives and learns that a 
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Do you have 
this man’s 
sales problem? 





“How can we find out when customers 
are low on stock?” 


Suggestion: Take a new look at Long Distance! 


Checking on customer inventories between Find out the many ways that planned use of 
sales visits can be as simple as a Long Distance Long Distance can help you. Let our communica- 
call. And can secure reorders at just the right time. tions consultant discuss them with you. Just call 
In this, and many other ways, Long Distance can your Bell Telephone Business Office. 
help you put selling time to most efficient use. 


With such an effective, low-cost tool at your Bell System 


fingertips, silence is expensive. American Telephone & Telegraph and Associated Companies 





Catch up on good books you 






CHECK THE BOOKS YOU HAVE FAILED TO 


... through a trial membership in the 


‘**“GET AROUND TO” 


Choose Any Three 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: SIMPLY BUY THREE ADDITIONAL 


291. 
BLOOD /y TRUMAN 
CAPOTE, (Ret. price $5.95) 


279. KENNEDY 
by THEODORE 
C. SORENSEN, (Re- 
tail price $10) 









°. 


203. UP THE 
DOWN STAIR- 
CASE /y BEL KAUF- 


MAN, 
$4.95) 


(Retail price 





















278. ATHOUSAND 

DAYS: John F. 
Kennedy in the White 
House fy ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, yr. (Re- 
tail price $9) 


431. THE RISE 
AND FALL OF 
T THIRD REICH 
by WULLIAM L. SHIRER 
(Retail price $12.50 








600. THE AGE 
OF LOUIS XIV 
by WILL and ARIEL 
DURANT. Illustrated 
(Retail price $10 
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Hever Cation 
NEVER 
CALL 
RETREAT 


wegen 





261. NEVER 

CALL RETREAT 

BRUCE CATTON 
Maps. (Retail price 
$7.50 


—a 





Mons L. West 


{ Ht 
AMBASSADOR 


205. THE AM- 
BASSADOR 
by MORRIS L. WEST 
(Retail price $4.95) 


Complete Poems 
of ROBERT 
FROST 


231. COM- 

PLETE POEMS 
OF ROBERT FROST 
(Retail price $7) 


630. TOM 
JONES by 
HENRY FIELDING 
Illustrated by Law- 
RENCE BEALL SMITH 
(Retail price $7.50) 


AT THE MEMBERS’ 





283. 


Lost 

EMPIRES 
by J. B. PRIESTLEY 
(Retail price $5.95) 


——— 


ES! 
{70-4 


GRECO: 
NIKOS 
KAZANTZAKIS) 


j 
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256. REPORT 
TO GRECO fy 
NIKOS KAZANTZAKIS 
(Retail price $7.50) 





633. THE REC- 

TOR OF JUSTIN 
by LOUIS AUCHIN 
cioss. (Retail price 
$4.95 





259. MY 
TWELVE 
YEARS WITH JOHN 
F. KENNEDY by 
EVELYN LINCOLN 
(Retail price $5.50) 


— 


A 
HISTORY OF 
THe 


JEWS 


258. 

HISTORY or 
THE JEWS dy 
ABRAM LEON 
SACHAR Maps 
Retail price $7.95) 


FUNERAL 
in BERLIN 


i 


198. FUNERAL 
IN BERLIN 
by LEN DEIGHTON 
(Retail price $4.95) 





494. GILT- 
EDGED BONDS 
by JAN _ FLEMING 
(Retail price $4.95) 


PRICES... 
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iP raliles 


Cou a ge 


John F Kennedy 


616. PROFILES 
IN COURAGE 
YJOHN F. KENNEDY 


Memorial Edition 
(Retail price $5 





Kathleen 
© Winsor 
forever \anber 


at 


Wanderers 

Eastward, 

Wanderers 
West 


236. 

WANDERERS 
EASTWARD, WAN- 
DERERS WEST +) 
KATHLEEN WINSOR 
(Retail price $7.95) 


with 


PICASSO 





193. LIFE WITH 

PICASSO 
by FRANCOISE GILOT 
and CARLTON LAKE 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $6.95) 





—_— 


IAN 
FLEMING 


Mor« 


Edged 
50) 





254. MORE 

GILT-EDGED 
BONDS by IAN 
FLEMING, (Retail 
price $5.95) 


WHICH AVERAGE 20% 





206. JOURNAL 

OF A SOUL 
by POPE JOHN XXIlt 
Illustrated. (Re- 
tail price $7.95) 


LP Prcronenaay 


Filty Mar 


¥ 





aero @rir 


305. FIFTY 

YEARS Exlited 
by CLIFTON FADI 
MAN, Illustrat 


(Retail price $1 





106. REMINIS- 
CENCES by 
GENERAL DOUGLAS 
MAC ARTHUR. Illus 
Retail price 





bonne EMAC 


poet 





277, BONDED 

FLEMING 
by IAN FLEMING 
Retail price $5 





shave promised yourself to read 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 






THROUGH OVERSIGHT OR OVERBUSYNESS 







or only 


BOOKS WITHIN A YEAR 
BELOW RETAIL PRICES 








BOOK-DIVIDENDS: The most eco- 
nomical system ever devised for 
building a well-rounded library of 
important and useful books... . all 
in the publishers’ editions 









Tt EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP suggested here 


will not only prove, by your own actual expe- 





HELEN Macl\WES 


rience, how effectually membership in the Book- 











of-the-Month Club can keep you from missing, 





199. DON'T 287. THE 
SKRNIVAL bs Ke oy tn ese 23s. tHe source through overbusyness, books you fully intend to 
by by ELED 233. 
HERMAN WOUK MAC INNES (Retail tn iiler: read; it will also demonstrate another important 
ctail price 95) price $5.75) 3 ? s- 


| y . 
Gated. Geral price advantage enjoyed by members: Book-Dividends. 





Through this unique profit-sharing system mem- 






Modern 
English 
Usage 


bers can regularly receive valuable library volumes— 
at a fraction of their price—simply by buying books 


they would buy anyway 


Nlan 
oe 






Iiving 
Wallace 


* HOW CAN IT BE DONE? The answer to 


that natural question is that the Club's Book- 


iy 1. FOWLER 













234, THE OXFORD 


ROAR Batata Dividend system is comparable to the traditional 


232. A Dic- 127, THEMAN AMERICAN PEOPLE 
TIONARY OF by IRVING by SAMUEL ELIOT 
DERN ENGLISH Retail siatarse Titareated profit-sharing systems of consumer cooperatives, A 


USAGE ty H. & 
FOWLER. Revised 
edition, (Retail 
price $5 





(Retail pri $12.50 . 
sien een portion of the amount members pay for the books 


they buy is accumulated and invested in entire 
editions of valuable books and sets through special 
contractual arrangements with the publishers in 


each case. These are the Club's Book-Dividends. 


REBECCA 
my WEST 
NEW 
MEANING 
TREASON 


280. THE AGEOF > IF YOU CONTINUE AFTER THIS EX- 


VOLTAIRE +) wit 


and aniet DURANT. Il — PERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP, you will receive, 


luseraced.(Ret. price $12) 





with every Club choice you buy, a Book-Dividend 





Certificate. Each Certificate, together with a nomi- 


ae aa NEW TI1.MYAUTO- 

NING BIOGRAPHY s : “s : 

OF TREASON = fy CHARLES CHAPLIN nal sum, usually $1.00 or $1.50—occasionally more 
by & CA WEST s| 1 x ] 

. (Retail price 6.95 ay for unusually expensive volumes—can be redeemed 


for a valuable Book-Dividend which you may choose 


— 
‘ies ts from over a hundred fine library volumes whose re- 
Se or 

2: ee tail prices average $7. This is probably the most eco- 
QCOTITIONS 


KATHERINE nomical system ever devised for building up a well- 









NE PORTER 7 ig: : 
AN rounded home library. Since its inauguration the 


almost incredible sum of over $345,000,000 worth 
of books (retail value) has been received by 
Book-of-the-Month Club members through this 


pee 


e} i F-> THE WHITE 
% HOUSE AND ITS 

THIRTY-FOUR FAMILIES 
by AMY LA POLLETTE 


Jensen, Illustrated 
(Retail price $12.50) 


a. se 





260. THE OX- 
TTONARY OF 262. MAN- unique plan. 
QUOTATIONS CHILD IN THE : : 
ANNE PORTER (Retail price $11) Ye ee gy A ncaa N BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
“tail price $5.95) . ¢ é 
(Retail price 5 tail price $5.95) ) 345 Hudson Street « New Y ork, N.Y. 10014 











Ask the Man from Great-West 
how you can get the most out of Life. 


(North Central Region) 


INDIANA 

indianapolis Branch— J. T. O'Neal CLU (br. 
megr.), R. E. Kavanagh (cashier), J. A. Syl- 
vester (sup.), S. F. Carver (group sup.), J. L. 
Cory, G. J. Helmer, R. L. Irwin, D. G, Kaga, 
R. E. McCalley, E. C. McNamara, R. F. Mc- 
Namara, F. L. Meier, J. O'Neal; Brownsburg: 
T. G. Coles; Elwood: W. H. Crimans. 


Northern Indiana Branch — South Bend: D. 
E. Brennan( br. mgr.), J. W. Belting, E. J. 
Fogarty, Jr.. W. R. Ford, R. E. Henderson, 
E. J. Meehan, R. A. Ross. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit Branch — R. W. Bogart (br. mgr.), 
A. F. McLaughlin (group mgr.), W. G. Flatt 
(cashier), J. I. Pollack (sup.), P. F. Nicolucci 
(group rep.), P. R. McGrath (group rep.), 
W. J. Pfannes (group rep.), J. D. Barlow 
CLU, C. S. Brooks, J. P. Collins, G. W. Heil, 
F. Murray, J. E. Robichaud, H. J. Vallier; 
Ann Arbor: L. J. Dennis; Oak Park: M. H. 
Espar, B. Fishman; Pontiac: C. E, Patton; 
Southfield: M. D. Fishman, R. R. Young. 
Grand Rapids Branch — C. B. Devol CLU 
(br. mgr.), W. Cooperstock (cashier), G. T. 
O'Brien (sup.), L. C. Furniss, Jr. (group 
_ sup.), R. O. Sousley (asst. group sup.), H. D. 
Crane, Jr. (group rep.), R. L. Brill, R. H. 
Coles, L. B. Morrison CLU, L. D. Townsend, 
Sr.; Battle Creek: J. A. Harmon; Benton 
Harbor: L. C. Rutz; Dowagiac:; R. E. Brezen; 
Grandville: D. Bouma; Kalamazoo: G, B, 
Walters CLU (dist. mgr.), D. M. Dolphin, 
E. E. Nelson; Lansing: C. L. Bollman (dist. 
megr.), D. W, Chamberlain. 

Saginaw Branch— D. W. Blaesser (br. me). 
J. C. Matthies (sup.), C. B. Day, B. Duff, T. 
J, Janetsky, W. L. Krafft, E. W. Nuechterlein, 
K. W. Roe; Essexville: D. F. Majeske; Mid- 
land: J. Crothers. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Branch — J. G. Mulheran (br 
mgr.), W. J. Callahan (group mgr.), C. W. 
Marrs (cashier), R. C. Eisler (sup.), H. W. 
Hoffinger (sup.), E. H. Chapman (sup.), R. 
J. Miller (assoc. group sup.), C. R. Johnson 
(group rep.), J. C. Dettloff (group rep.), D. 
H. Borne, J. W. Brodt, E. Christensen, L. O. 
Doyle, Jr., R. E. Garmaker, J. A. Kotchevar, 
J. G. Mutschler, J. A. Seidel; Alexandria; R. 
W. Nyvold; Dawson: E. G. Gillott; Detroit 
Lakes: A. P. Hurley; Duluth; H. E. Birk; 
Holdingford: G. F. Scepaniak; Hopkins: A. 
V. Mikkelsen; Rochester: R. C. Nordstrom; 
St. Cloud: R. D. Jennings; Willmar: A. Lar- 
son; Davenport, lowa: W. K. Irwin. 

St. Paul Branch — Z. W. Finberg CLU (br. 
mgr.), C. J. Lerman, M. P. Vollhaber, M. W. 
Wishnick. 

MISSOURI AND SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 

St. Louis Branch — B. M. Friedman CLU (br. 
mgr.), V. C. McCluer (cashier), B. L rege 
(group sup.), J. J. Palazzolo (group rep.), L. 
N. Rosenblatt; Belleville, Ill.: E. M, McKay, 
E. W. Corbett; Carbondale, IIl.:; L. E. Adkins; 
Chester, Ill.: B. E. Koeneman; Eldorado, Ill.: 
J. H. Clark; Mt. Vernon, Ill: L. E. Hall, R. L. 
Simpson; Murphysboro, Ill.; O. B. Ozburn. 
Kansas City Branch — K. E. Warden (br. 
mgr.), G. T. Johnson (sup.), B. E. Wheeler 
(sup.), J. D. Paintin (group sup.), T. F. Mc- 
Nerney (group rep.), H. O. Browne, R. A. 
Browne, N. P. Jouras CLU, R. S. Poehler, 
Miss V. A. Ricketts, E. E. Russell, J. C. Rus- 
sell, D. E. Winslow; Liberty: R. L. Craig. 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 

Chicago Central Branch — S. Sackheim CLU 
(br. mgr.), E. M. Schwemm CLU (US agency 
consultant), J. A. Churchman CLU (regional 
group mgr.), R. F. Fritsch (assoc. group 
mgr.), A. J. Prochaska (cashier), R. M. Ter- 


zich (asst. group sup.), R. G. Bogart (asst. 
group sup.), W. H. Meyer (asst. group =p). 
M. E. Murphy (group rep.), R. F. Ruffing 
(asst. group service sup.), D. S. Canter, B. 
Epstein, S. M. Greenberg, E. J. Kachan, C, W. 
Lindblad, J. E. Lowry, J. D. Robinson CLU 
O. E. Sieg: Elgin: C. Abbott; St. Charles: D. 
L. Ford; Evanston: H. R. Block; River Forest: 
J. A. Ward; Wilmette: W. E. Leffingwell, R. 
B. Scheer. 

Chicago LaSalle Branch — R. C. Frasier CLU 
(br. mgr.), E. D. Tripple CLU (sup.), M. Gal- 
nick; Deerfield: R. L. Slaughter. 

Chicago North Shore Branch — Evanston: J. 
H. Quigley (br. mgr.), B. C. L. Bland, L. 
Leven, K. A. Mullins CLU, G. S. Ward; Arling- 
ton Heights: V. H. Beisler; Barrington: R. A. 
Wichman; Highland Park: D. Cohen; Skokie: 
D. L. Temple. 

Chicago West Suburban Branch—Oak Brook : 
R. J. Krenek (br. mgr.), H. C. Barry, Jr., J. L. 
DiPentino, J. J. Kasser; Glen Ellyn: K. E. 
Mangas; Villa Park; R. L. Brunette; Warren- 
ville: G. J. Richter. 

Peoria Branch — H. H. Norman CLU (br, 
mgr.), C. D. Waters (sup.), J. E. Morse (sup.), 
G. D. Burton (group sup.), D. C. Quitno 
(asst. group sup.), R. W. Elliott, P. L. Gar- 
rison, Jr., B. L. Heidenreich, R. Morse, H. W. 
Simmons, J. D. Wilkins, J. E. Wolschlag: 
Bloomington: H. D, Walters; Canton: G. L. 
Davis, L. H. Davis. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

North Dakota Branch — Fargo: O. R. Lind- 
gren (br. mgr.), J. Harris (cashier), D. V. 
Lindgren, H. G. Zinck CLU; Dickinson: R. 
R. Miracle; Fullerton: E. M. Nelson; Grand 
Forks: L. C. Thompson, N. Thorpe; Lang- 
don: O. S. Johnson, R. S. Johnson; Minot: 
M. H. Sandberg (dist. mgr.), K. A. Deeter, 
D. V. Erickson, J. F. Greenslit; Mohall: R. G. 
McDonald; Oakes: S. H. Jensen. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati Branch — R. D. Ross, Jr. (br. 


mgr.), D. M. Kirscht (cashier), M. J. Rap- | 


poport (sup.), R. C. Dunn (sup.), R. H. Ken- 
dall (group sup.), T. C. Ertel (group rep.), P. 
B. Baker, G. C. Brown, L. J. Deters, R. N. 
Fryer, R. J. Gatto, J. F. Horan, E. L. Kluska, 
Mrs. C. A. Kotte, C. B. Shea, D. J. Sweeney, 
H. P. Sweeney, W. H. Schulte. 


Cleveland Branch — J. N. Lenhart CLU (br. 
mgr.), A. W. Niemeier (cashier), R. A. Carse 
CLU (sup.), F. J. Siska, Jr, (sup.), F, Nicker- 
son CLU (group sup.), H. R. Barber, J. B. Ben- 
neian, Fletcher Carscallen, J. V. McMahon, T. 
P. Meehan CLU, D. C. Pierce, Sr. 


Columbus Branch — D. E. Clark CLU (br. 
mgr.), M. V. Puderbaugh (sup.), D. A. Sib- 
bring CLU (sup.), J. A. Dodd, Jr. (group 
sup.), R. L. Becker, C. E. Birkimer, R. 
Burkley, R. E. Burns, Jr., A. F. Cameron, Jr., 
D. D. Carver, R. A. Dollinson, M. P. Gal- 
lagher, J. E. Garrison, M. S. Guy, W. L. 
Hutchison, J. E. Johnson, R. R. McNeal, T. J. 
Roberts, T. J. Ryan, B. A. Sanford, L. E. 
Smiley, H. D, Smith CLU, F. A. Stewart, Jr., 
A.N. Trudeau CLU, T, G. Turpen; Bucyrus: 
R. D. Wells; Crooksville: J. L. Brown; Junc- 
tion City: R. L. Clark; Lancaster: J. W. 
Clark, Jr., Marion: G. A. Guy, R. B. Smith, 
R. D. Smith; Tiffin: J. E. Williams; Zanes- 
ville: B. K. McCallister, W. L. Simmons. 
Dayton Branch — R. J. Wagner (br. mgr.), J. 
T. Duffin (sup.), J. H. Wernke (sup) F. ike 
Kirchmer, J. Kottler, W. J. McKinley, E. M. 
Oravec, E. J. Selleck, J. E. Uttermohlen, J. E. 
Young, M. J. Young. 

Toledo Branch—R. D. Williams, Jr. (br. mgr.), 
R. J. Peluso (sup.), O. W. Dern, R. Haddad, 
V. R. Langenderfer; Lima: E. Csibi; Oak Har- 
bor: W. E. Priesman; Port Clinton: J. F. Fritz. 


«++ plus 980 representatives in other regions in the United States and Canada 





girl who is no better than she should be 
can do very well indeed. 

JULIET OF THE SPIRITS. Director Federico 
Fellini (842) looks into the mind of a 
troubled matron, played by Giulietta Ma- 
sina, and finds a_ three-ring circus of 
fantasy. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


ALLENBY OF ARABIA, by Brian Gardner. 
Lawrence of Arabia is more famous to- 
day, but Allenby of Arabia was a much 
greater soldier, or so Historian Gardner 
says, and he demonstrates the proposi- 
tion with eloquence and scholarship in a 
biography of Sir Edmund Allenby that 
includes a superb description of his mili- 
tary masterpiece: the Palestine campaign 
that knocked Turkey out of World War I. 

A VISION OF BATTLEMENTS, by Anthony 


Burgess, Published 16 years after it was w 
written, this early satirical distillation of 


Burgess’ comic imagination is worthy of 
his later work. A Vision unfolds the mis- 


adventures of a mild-mannered sergeant — 


in the British Army Vocational and Cul- 
tural Corps who muddles through World 


| War IL in that incongruous bastion of 





Britannia atop the rock of Gibraltar. 

IN COLD BLOOD, by Truman Capote. 
Whatever it is called—and its author 
calls it a “nonfiction novel”—this meticu- 


| lous reconstruction of a multiple murder 


in Kansas elevates journalism to art. 


A THOUSAND DAYS: JOHN F. KENNEDY IN | 
THE WHITE HOUSE, by Arthur M. Schle- 


singer Jr. A faithful, just and absorbing 
account of the Kennedy years by a presi- 


dential adviser and professional historian 


who measured the subject with a clarity 
that is reflected throughout the book. 
THE PROUD TOWER, by Barbara Tuchman, 


whose experienced pen (The Guns of — 


August) reconstructs the edifice of Eu- 


rope—comfortable, complacent, seeming-— 


ly secure—that was to topple forever be- 
fore the guns of August 1914, 

BERNARD SHAW: COLLECTED LETTERS (1874- 
1897), edited by Dan H, Laurence. The 
first of four volumes takes Shaw from 
adolescence to the early years of fame and 


glamour in London. A tireless and bril- 


liant correspondent who bridled neither 
mind nor emotions, he pursued subjects 
ranging from love to Fabianism to the 
evils of drink, 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
The Source, Michener (1 last week) 
Those Who Love, Stone (2) 
The Lockwood Concern, O'Hara (3) 
The Double Image, MacInnes (5) 
Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (4) 
The Comedians, Greene 
The Billion Dollar Brain, Deighton (6) 
. Hotel, Hailey 
. The Embezzler, Auchincloss 
. The Magus, Fowles (10) 


NONFICTION 

. In Cold Blood, Capote (1) 
. A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (2) 
. The Proud Tower, Tuchman (3) 
. Games People Play, Berne (5) 
Kennedy, Sorensen (4) 
A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (6) 
The Penkovskiy Papers, Penkovskiy (8) 
Yes | Can, Davis and Boyar (7) 
. A Gift of Joy, Hayes (9) 
. Is Paris Burning? 

Collins and Lapierre (10) 
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How much will you retire on? 
These days, it takes a bit of 
figuring. You have to take into 
consideration your company 
pension plan, your own 
Savings and insurance, and 
the benefits to be provided 
through Social Security. 
Does it add up to enough? 
Does it include a cash fund 
for emergencies? Is there any 
flexibility in the way the 
income can be paid to you 
when you retire? © Now’s the time 
to get some answers. Now’s the time 
to find out exactly what you have, 
decide what you want to have and 
learn how to make up any difference. 
You'll need help and the best place to 
get it is from a Great-West Life man. 
He’s got all the facts at his fingertips 
plus the total facilities and experi- 
ence of Great-West Life behind him. 
Once you fill him in on your partic- 
ulars, he’ll be able to come up with 
some dollars and cents answers and 
some good ideas. Give him a call today. 
Knowing where you stand is the first 
Step to “getting the most out of Life”. 








Ask the Man from Great-West how you can get the most_& | out of Life. 


Great-West Life 


ASSURANCE Gas COMPANY 


RI: 


ECISION-MAKING is an intricate process. It demands knowledge 
D of many seemingly unrelated subjects. The challenge is to seek 
an answer to this question: Where can you find the most accurate 
reflection of the mood of our changing world? 





This magazine is a treasury of contemporary ideas and information. 
It is traditional in its consistent quality from one issue to the next. It 
is modern in its treatment of an infinite variety of subjects. It is influ- 
ential in its continuous introduction of new thoughts, styles and 
trends. Magazines make excellent companions whatever you do. They 
broaden scope. They clarify thought. They give perspective. Seek 
them out. You will be richly rewarded. 


Your World of Ideas and Products Is In 


MAGAZINES 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU OF MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 








is it 8Lout of 107 


powerboats at the 
Grosse Pointe Yacht Club 
are Chris-Crafts ? 


And why is it that in almost any 
yacht club or marina, you’ll find 
more Chris-Crafts than any other 
make? 

Is it because Chris-Craft gives 
you more: comfort, styling, dura- 
bility, safety features, seaworthi- 
ness, service availability, re-sale 
value; plus top performance, and 
the industry’s best warranty? 

Or is it because you get more to 
choose from in Chris-Crafts: 83 


models, from 15 to 65 feet, marine- 
plywood Cavaliers, steel or alum- 
inum Roamers, full lapstrake Sea 
Skiffs, planked Philippine mahog- 
any Chris-Crafts, and fiberglass 
cruisers, sailboats, and runabouts? 

Why not ask a Chris-Craft own- 
er? Atleast you won’t have to look 
hard to find one. 

Shown at Grosse Pointe (Mich. ) 
Yacht Club: 37’ Roamer; in steel 
or aluminum; sleeps 6. Command 


Bridge optional. From $25,440°. 
Write Chris-Craft Corporation, 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 33061. 


WARRANTY 

For the first 24 months or 400 hours of operation, 
whichever comes first, Chris-Craft Corporation will 
repair or replace, at its option, parts defective by 
reason of faulty workmanship or material returned 
to the selling dealer with transportation charges to 
the point of manufacture. For the first 12 months 
or 200 hours of operation, whichever comes first, 
Chris-Craft will pay the labor costs as determined 
by its schedule for removal and reinstallation of 
such parts. Chris-Craft does not warrant used boat 
or engine purchases, paints, varnishes, gelcoats, 
chrome, racing boats or engines, altered boats or 
parts or speeds. *Price is FOB factory. 
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Aren’t you glad we've confined your new-car hunting 
to one showroom again this year? | 
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If you have forced-air heat, 
you own halfa 
G-E Central Air Conditioning 
system already. 





Take the case of Mr. Donald DeWinter of Kansas City, 
Kansas, who says: “It took just $740 and two days to 
air condition our home and garage.” 


Why so inexpensive? Because Mr. DeWinter had 
forced-air heat, he already had adequate ducting. And 
putting in the ducts does represent half—or more—of 
the time and work needed to install central air 
conditioning. 

Why G.E.? “Reliable,”’ answers Mr. DeWinter. And 
there’s a good reason. G.E. makes every major 


component that goes into its system. Every part is 
matched to work perfectly with the rest. This means 
maximum efficiency, dependable performance. 

Call for free survey. If you have forced-air heat, 
find out how little it costs to add G-E Central Air 
Conditioning. Call your G-E dealer for a free 
installation estimate. Ask him, too, about his easy 
financing terms. There’s no obligation. See the Yellow 
Pages under “Air Conditioning Equipment.” 


Make your house a “Home for All Seasons.” 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Make sure the other half 

is General Electric— 

the manufacturer that makes 
every major part of its system. 
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Defining the Issues 


Sir: I now understand the difference be- 
tween a statesman and a politician. Dean 
Rusk [Feb. 4] is a statesman who under- 
stands the issues and knows what he is 
talking about. And he does it with dignity. 

MIcHaeL P. SpRINGER 
North Mankato, Minn. 


Sir: Speaking neither as a “hawk” nor a 
“dove” but simply as an American, I say 
that we have a job to do in Vict Nam, and 
the only way to do it is to get with it! Let 
us stop diddling around with unilateral 
and unnecessary concessions to the enemy! 
Epcar W. RIeEBE 
Metuchen, N.J. 


Sir: The President has sought the inter- 
vention and good offices of the U.N. in re- 
solving the conflict. But it would appear 
that the only role the U.N. can play is to 
advise and effect a confrontation of the 
right governments and powers. Only a con- 
ference in which the National Liberation 
Front confronts the U.S. admits of any 
real hope. If this can be brought about. 
we may find the way out of what now 
appears an impasse, and the U.N. once 
again will have been the instrument that 
has saved the world from holocaust. 
BisHor JOHN WESLEY Lorp 
The Methodist Church 
The Washington Area 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Now we're bombing North Viet 
Nam again, following the counsel of our 
President's advisers, who have the unenvi- 
able record of being 100% wrong in every- 
thing they've advocated, A lot of people 
who didn’t vote for Goldwater because of 
his bombing stand feel betrayed. 
Mrs. J. F. MONROE 

Milwaukee 


Call for Help 


Sir: It was with great interest that T read 
your article concerning Captain Ronald 
Rod and his efforts to help the people of 
Duc Pho [Dec. 24]. As his replacement, 
I have become all too painfully aware that 
@ program such as the one he started is des- 
perately needed. It is my hope that civic 
organizations everywhere will take an in- 
terest in helping people in places like Duc 
Pho. They can use all the help they can get. 
James V. KIMSEY 
Captain, U.S.A. 
Senior Adviser 
Duc Pho District 
Viet Nam 


a 
| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your sudscription. 


RS 
Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 


540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60611 
Charles A Adams, Vice President & Gen’! Mgr. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: [) new subscription 
© renew my present subscription. 





The Divorce Circus 


Sir: Your Essay on divorce law [Feb. 11] 
is a most articulate and fair summation of 
this chaotic legal circus. The tragedy of an 
unhappy marriage is multifaceted: too of- 
ten the legality of dissolving it only com- 

unds the felony. Let us hope our state 
egislators will take a fresh, reasonable and 
realistic new look at this sensitive area. 

(Mrs.) SUSAN Morse 

Manlius, N.Y. 


Sir: Indeed, the time for divorce reform 
is now! Your fact-loaded dissertation, how- 
ever, neglects the most significant fact re- 
garding divorce: throughout the country at 
least 90% of divorce cases are uncontest- 
ed. and ordinarily the courts learn only 
what plaintiffs care to tell them, It is sheer 
nonsense for statutory law to concentrate 
on marital fault rather than a problem- 
solving approach while in real life, divorces 
by consent are being negotiated in law of- 
fices. Tragically, the contested cases usual- 
ly involve greedy or spiteful spouses rather 
than a motivation to save the marriage. 

Henry H. Foster Jr. 

Chairman, Research Committee 

Family Law Section, American Bar, 


Association 
New York City 


“Greetings...” 


Sir: The Essay on the draft situation 
{[Feb. 4] should be a “must” for every 
youth who still has to fulfill his obligation 
and duty to his country. ile T was in 
Viet Nam, the thing that hurt the most 
was the news items concerning the anti- 
Viet Nam demonstrations and draft-card 
burners back home. Any youth who does 
not wish to serve his country has no right 
to partake of the fruits of freedom. It 
makes me a little ashamed to realize that 
I'm a member of a generation which is so 
vociferously denying its responsibility. 
James M. STONICH 

Los Angeles 


Sir: Your final sentence is representative 
of the widespread intolerance and re- 
roach that is leveled against our nation's 
idealistic youth. It is far nobler to align 
oneself with the task of bringing about 
universal peace than to inadvertently 
pledge submission to a warring nation. 
BRIAN THIEBAUX 

Riverside, Calif. 


Sir: It is regrettable that the U.S. has not 
taken the lead in promoting the creation 
of a permanent U.N. Peace Force com- 





Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada: | year, $10; 2 years, $15; 3 years, 
$19, 5 years, $25. Subscription rates for all 
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posed of carefully selected volunteers. Mil- 
lions of young Americans would gladly 
serve in such a force if it would fulfill 
their national military obligation. 
FRANK J. HoRACEK 

National Student Secretary 
United World Federalists 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Your mention of classic tricks de- 
signed to disqualify the draftee brings to 
mind the story that was circulating in 
Britain at the time of the Suez crisis. A 
Teddy boy showed up for the pre-induc- 
tion physical wearing a truss borrowed 
from a friend. The doctor looked him 
over, asked how long he'd been using the 
truss. “About two years.” came the confi- 
dent reply, Whereupon the medic stamped 
the inductee’s papers NEAR EAST, ex- 
plaining, “If you can wear a double truss 
upside down for two years you can sure 
as hell ride a camel!” 
CLIFFORD E, LANDERS 

Rio de Janeiro 


Sir: Let me suggest that American wom- 
en finally be asked to face up to a rea- 
sonable consequence of their equality com- 
plex: draft them too, Surely there must 
be enough feminine dropouts, girlish lie- 
arounds and jobless at-home chocolate 
munchers who could take many of the 
noncombatant positions now filled 
thousands of drafted men. Of course t 
wouldn't hurt army morale any. 

Cuarces T. MOFFITT 
The Graduate School 
University of Washington 
Seattle 


Respected Competitor 


Sir: Your article on the aerospace in- 
dustry [Feb, 11] was excellent, and high- 
lighting Lockheed, our most ed 
competitor, was indeed appropriate. I am 
surprised, however, that you did not men- 
tion the General Electric Co. IT and 
$0,000-plus employees of the General Elec- 
tric Aerospace and Defense Group con- 
sider ourselves a factor in the ae ce 
industry. Sales have been about $1 billion 
a year in recent years. Last year we were 
fourth in terms of prime contract dollars 
in the Department of Defense and fifth in 
NASA, We have been as high as third 
with the U.S. Government and never be- 
low sixth in the past ten years. 
A. E. Buescuer Jr. 

Mana; : 
General Electric Co. = 
Missile & Space Division 
Philadelphia 


The Play’s the Thing 


Sir: What a joy to find the beautiful 
photographs of current London plays and 
stars [Feb. 4]. The photos are excellent, 
both in color and composition, 

SHELDON R. SILVER 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 


Sir: Let's not forget to mention that you 
can get a ticket in London most any night 
30 minutes before curtain time at about 
one-third the Broadway price. 

CHARLES R. LARSON 
Washington, D.C. 


Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 


Sir: I agree with you that to every red- 
blooded American sitting in front of TV, 
watching the ball game on a Sunday after-_ 
noon, the idea of the German hikers [Feb. _ 
4] must seem just a little bit ridiculous. — 
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TO STAND THERE 


“UniRoyal? What’s a UniRoyal?” 

if we were asked that question once, 
we were asked it a thousand times 

In fact, people from 24 different coun- 
tries have been constantly querying us 
about those ‘“mysterious-looking” Uni- 
Royal plants they've been seeing. 

And they'd usually start off with the 
same question: “What's a UniRoyal?” 

And we'd always start off with the 
same answer: “UniRoyal, my friend, is 
the new worldwide trade-mark of the 
United States Rubber Company.” 

To which they'd invariably reply: 


1966 


AND TELLUS 


YOU DON’T KNOW 


WHAT A UNIROYAL 


1s? 


——- 


“Why UniRoyal?” 

To which we'd invariably reply: “Be- 
cause UniRoyal tells more about the U.S. 
Rubber Company and what it makes to- 
day than ‘U.S. Rubber’ does.” 

At which point we'd see that they still 
didn’t know what we were talking about 

So, to clear things up, we’d explain 
that: “ ‘U.S. Rubber’ on a product says 
‘rubber’ to a consumer, and about 50% 
of the products we make today have lit- 
tle or nothing to do with rubber.” 

And, to further clear things up, we'd 
further explain that: “ ‘U.S. Rubber’ also 


says ‘Made in U.S.A.’ to a consumer in 
Europe, Canada or Latin America. Which 
can cause a lot of confusion now that 
U.S. Rubber has 28 big manufacturing 
plants in 23 foreign countries.” 

“Oh!” they'd exclaim, the puzzled looks 
leaving their faces. “I see. U.S, Rubber 
needed a new international trade-mark; 
one that didn’t say ‘rubber’ or ‘U.S.’ So 


they chose UniRoyal.” rye nar . 
“Right,” we'd an- SPP ait 
swer. “We couldn't | 
have stated it better ® 
U.S.RUBBER 
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ourselves.” 
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f Imagine such a waste of time while one 
could just loaf, And even the teen-agers 
walk. Why, they could be sniffing glue or 
enjoying a goofball or two. 

- Mrs. HEINZ B. Kraus! 

Ay Melville, N.Y. 


Friendly Cheer 


Sir: Fie upon you! For years TIME has 
castigated the networks for poor program 
ming and feeble attempts to educate. Then 
television finally takes a giant step for 
ward, and gives audience-participation 
tests in important fields of interest. And 





\ what is your reaction? You give a mixed 
. silly, and asinine review [Feb. 4]. I say 
give Mr. Friendly a hurrah for a good 

4 honest attempt to make television the use- 


ful tool it was intended to be 
KENNETH M. WOLFE 
Montreal 


t> Sir If some day examinations 
V7 Pi dre run on TV every night, 
The networks may find that people 
Would rather switch than write. 
= JOHN H. DROMEY 
z Baring, Mo 


Understating the Case 





Su Your statement, “Another campus 
in Rolla . . . was created out of a school 
of mines and metallurgy” [Feb. 4], must 


, 9 i, 
for the grownups’ hour ss 
surely be nominated as Time’s understate 


BEE EEAT E R ment of the year. You missed a signifi- 
| cant part of “Missouri's Upward Reach.” 

Lee] The University of Missouri at Rolla is 

the largest undergraduate engineering and 

Ey physical-science school west of the Mis 


=> 





IMPORTED ENGLISH GI N J sissippi, sixth largest in the nation. Found 
ed in 1870 as the Missouri School of Mines 
FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND, NY - 94 PROOF - TRIPL STILLED + 100% GRAINNEUTRALSPIRITS and Metallurgy, it has long had depart 


ments in civil, electrical, mechanical, chem 
ical, and geological engineering, mathe- 
matics, chemistry and physics. as well as 


Borden’s Camembert. ceramics, mining and metallurgy The 


U.M.R. graduate program has expanded 


Beneath the creamy-white crust 500% in the past five years; we now have 
of this soft ripened cheese is a pale more than 400 master’s-degree and doc- 
F : ° ‘ toral candidates in engineering and physi- 
yellow, tangy-light interior—second to cal science. Since September 1964, 58 in- 
none! We challenge even the French, dividuals with Ph.D. degrees have been 
rey 4 je added to the staff and faculty, making 
who invented it, to come up with a better 132 out of 286 with Ph.D.s at U.M.R 
Camembert. En garde, messieurs! Choose ‘ D.W de IMAN 
ssociate irector 
your own crackers, and we'll meet The University of Missouri at Rolla 
you at sundown. You bring the aperitifs; Rolla, Mo 


we'll bring some apple slices 
and the Borden’s Camembert. 


Barbra in Paris 


Sir Your item on Barbra Streisand in 
_— the Paris salons [Feb. 11] proves again 
that knish flambé never will be crepe 
suzette! 
GEORGE W. COooLey 
Williamson, N.Y 
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Air France is for gourmets who 
can't wait to get there. Air France 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST 





alexis de tocqueville 

democracy in america 1835-1840 

artist: w. lee savage 

among democratic nations each new generation is a new people great ideas 
of western man 

one of a series 


container corporation of america 
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HIS week’s cover story is our 
fourth on Viet Nam in seven 
weeks. The article on Time's Man 
of the Year, General William West- 
moreland, was immediately followed 
by a cover story on President John- 
son’s peace offensive, and this in turn 
was succeeded three weeks later by 
the cover on Dean Rusk and the re- 
sumption of bombing raids on North 
Viet Nam. After a one-week interval, 
the current story on Viet Nam's Pre- 
mier Nguyen Cao Ky focuses on “the 
other war’—the essential effort to 
rebuild a devastated nation. To sym- 
bolize this in the cover painting, we 
chose the clasped-hands emblem of 
AID (Agency for International De- 
velopment), which appears on all 
shipments of supplies from the U.S. 
This unusually heavy concentra- 
tion of cover stories on a single if 
historic subject reflects our belief 
that Americans have not been so 
deeply concerned with any interna- 
tional crisis since Korea. In fact, the 
need for reporting and analysis may 
be even greater, because American 
public response to the clear-cut Com- 
munist aggression in Korea was also 
clear cut; it did not provoke the di- 
visions and doubts of the debate over 
the confusing Viet Nam conflict. 
Cover stories about Viet Nam re- 
quire massive amounts of work at 
high speed. Hong Kong Bureau Chief 
Frank McCulloch, who has headed 
TIME’s coverage of the war for more 
than two years, had spent a day in 
the field with Premier Ky and was 
having breakfast with him the next 
morning, a few hours after the Hono- 
lulu conference was announced. With 
five other U.S. correspondents, Me- 
Culloch flew to Hawaii with the Pre- 
mier, who lost $8 at poker during the 
13-hour flight. Time White House 
Reporter Hugh Sidey and State De- 
partment Correspondent Jess Cook 
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arrived from Washington with Presi- 
dent Johnson. After covering the 
conference, McCulloch and Cook 
were awakened by a dawn phone 
call informing them that the editors 
had decided on the Ky cover. The 
two correspondents interviewed and 
wrote during the entire trip back to 
Saigon; Cook then peeled off to “ 
accompany Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey on his Vietnamese tour. . 
Meanwhile, Correspondent Arthur 
Zich, who had witnessed combat for 
more than a week with the U.S. Ist 
Air Cavalry Division, was relieved by 
Karsten Prager, who flew in from 
Hong Kong. Also on hand were 
Time's Pentagon correspondent, John 
Mulliken, and Stringer Zalin Grant. 
In the midst of the hectic week, 
McCulloch learned that his seven- 
year-old son David had undergone a 
successful emergency appendectomy 
in Hong Kong. “The jolt,” said Me- 
Culloch later, “was at least partially 
absorbed by fatigue and activity.” 
In 30 hours the Saigon team ca- 
bled more than 40,000 words, which ‘ 
provided the substance of the WorLD 
cover and the piece on pacification. 
Four other stories in the NATION sec- 
tion deal with Honolulu and related 
issues. Ron Kriss, who wrote the 
Man of the Year story, also wrote 
the Rusk article and this week's prin- 
cipal Viet Nam stories in NATION. 
Jason McManus, who did the cover 
on the peace offensive, also wrote 
this week's Ky cover, again aided by 
Researcher Joanne Funger. It will 
not be their—or TimeE’s—last cover 
on Viet Nam. 
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THE WAR 


The New Realism 

The hurly-burly atmosphere of Hon- 
olulu may not have seemed the most 
appropriate setting for a clearheaded, 
thoroughgoing analysis of U.S. policy 
in Asia. Yet, for all the haste and hoopla 
with which it was mounted, last week's 
conference between the leaders of the 
U.S. and South Viet Nam did in fact 
put the nation’s goals—and the war 
itself—in clearer perspective 

The Viet Nam war is neither popular 
nor unpopular with most Americans. 
It is simply confusing. Nobody is better 
aware of that than Lyndon Johnson. 
Though the pollsters tell him that a 
substantial majority of Americans ap- 
prove of his policies, he knows that he 
can rely only on a thin crust of active 
support; and a vocal opposition is con- 
stantly gnawing away at that crust. In 
large measure, the fault is his own, for 
he has never definitively explained the 
reasons, risks and alternatives involved 
in the American commitment to Viet 
Nam’s struggle for independence. 

The Honolulu conference was a good 
start toward changing that. Its three 
kinetic days held out hope that Johnson 
may succeed in mobilizing the good 
will of the American people behind a 
program of social reconstruction for the 
people of Viet Nam—and at the same 
time drive home the realization that 
neither military victory nor nation- 
building will be achieved quickly 

Two Fronts. In Washington, where 
Johnson's peace offensive helped to 
blunt the urgent demands of the war, 
the Administration's present attitude is 
known as “the new realism.” It has 
crystallized as a blend of idealism and 
self-interest based on the acknowledg- 
ment that the military war cannot be 
won in a vacuum, that it will only be 
successful to the extent that it helps 
liberate the Vietnamese from poverty, 
ignorance and exploitation. As the Presi- 
dent said in welcoming Saigon’s leaders 
to Honolulu: “We are here to talk espe- 
cially of the works of peace. We will 
leave here determined not only to 
achieve victory over aggression, but also 
to win victory over hunger, disease 
and despair.” 

The U.S., he emphasized, would in 
no way relax its military effort. On the 
contrary, Johnson pointed out, “the war 


we are helping them fight must be won 
on two fronts.” And the second front, 
he added, “cannot wait until the guns 
grow silent and terrorism stops.” 

"Blind & Deaf."" Much has been made 
of the disagreements between Washing- 
ton and Saigon, particularly over the 
bombing of Haiphong and recognition 
of Viet Cong representatives at any 
future peace conference. Actually, the 
differences matter little. Lyndon John- 
son has ruled out the first—for the time 
being, at least—and Hanoi has made 
the second academic. More important 
is the fact that the leaders of the two 
governments met face to face for the 
first time and came to understand their 
mutual aims. Most U.S. officials were 
convinced that while past Vietnamese 
leaders might have given short shrift to 
the social and political transformation 
of their country, Premier Nguyen Cao 
Ky fully understands the necessity for 
such a program. “We are dedicated to 
the eradication of social injustice among 
our people,” said Ky. “We must bring 
about a true social revolution.” 

For those who question the feasibility 
of fighting a war and building a nation 
at the same time, Johnson had singularly 


acerbic words. “They belong to a 
group,” he said, “that has always been 
blind to experience and deaf to hope.” 
Elephant & Mouse. It is no secret 
that the President puts Senator J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright in this category, and 
true to form, the Arkansas Democrat 
attacked the Honolulu meeting as “a 
further obstacle to a negotiated settle- 
ment” because it so firmly committed 
Washington to support of the present 
regime in Saigon. Fulbright’s views were 
echoed by several anti-Administration 


witnesses before his Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee—most notably 
George F. Kennan, former U.S. Am- 


bassador to Moscow and a leading ex- 
ponent of the “containment” policy that 
was designed to defend Europe against 
Soviet expansionism in the late 1940s. 
Kennan’s ideas have changed a bit 
since then. “I find myself a sort of neo- 
isolationist,” he confessed. “I think we 
would do better if we would show our- 
selves a little more relaxed and _ less 
terrified of what happens in the smaller 
countries of Asia and Africa, and not 
jump around like an elephant fright- 
ened by a mouse every time these things 
occur.” While he did not advocate that 





KY & JOHNSON IN HAWAII! 
How many aces? 


the U.S. “turn tail and flee from the 
scene,” he agreed with an earlier wit- 
ness, retired Lieut. General James 
Gavin, that it should hole up in selected 
enclaves and strike a strictly defensive 
stance. Kennan left no doubt (see box) 
that he was unhappy about “this un- 
promising involvement in a remote and 
secondary theater,” an attitude that 
evokes distant echoes of Neville Cham- 
berlain’s dismissal of Hitler's plans to 
rape Czechoslovakia as “a quarrel in a 


far-away country between people of 
whom we know nothing.” 

New Testing Ground. Indeed, the 
testimony before Fulbright’s committee 
pointed up a curious fact. Many liberal 
interventionists who were so ready to 
fight for Europe before World War II 
have become virtual isolationists today. 
Their rallying cry is that the US., 
though many times more powerful now 
than it was then, should never commit 
its manpower in Asia, and has no sound 


FROM CONTAINMENT TO ISOLATION 


The case for a U.S. withdrawal from 
Viet Nam was argued before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
last week by the distinguished career 
diplomat who is generally regarded 
as the architect of America’s post- 
war policy of containment against 
Communist aggression in Europe. 
George F. Kennan, who retired 
from the State Department in 1963 
to return to his professorship at 
Princeton's Institute for Advanced 
Study, believes that resisting Com- 
munist aggression in Southeast Asia 
is “not our business.” Excerpts: 

“If we were not already involved 
as we are today in Viet Nam, I would 
know of no reason why we should 
wish to. Viet Nam is not a region of 
major military-industrial importance. 
It is difficult to believe that any de- 
cisive developments of the world sit- 
uation would be determined by what 
happens in that territory. Even a sit- 
uation in which South Viet Nam was 
controlled exclusively by the Viet 
Cong, while regrettable and no doubt 


morally unwarranted, would not pre- 
sent dangers great enough to justify 


our direct military intervention. 
There is every likelihood that a Com- 
munist regime in South Viet Nam 
would follow a fairly independent 
political course, 

“Any total rooting out of the Viet 
Cong could be achieved, if at all, 
only at the cost of a degree of dam- 
age to civilian life for which I would 
not like to see this country respon- 
sible. To attempt to crush North 
Vietnamese strength to a point where 
Hanoi could no longer give any sup- 
port for Viet Cong political activity 
in the South would almost certainly 
have the effect of bringing in Chi- 
nese forces, thus involving us in a 
military conflict. with Communist 
China in one of the most unfavor- 
able theaters of hostility that we 
could possibly choose. 

“Not only are great and poten- 
tially more important questions of 
world affairs not receiving the atten- 
tion they should, but in some in- 
stances assets we already enjoy and, 
hopefully, possibilities we should be 


developing, are being sacrificed. Our 
relations with the Soviet Union have 
suffered grievously—and this at a 
time when far more important things 
were involved in those relations than 
what is ultimately involved in Viet 
Nam. 

“Even among peoples normally 
friendly to us, our motives are widely 
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misinterpreted. The spectacle of 
Americans inflicting grievous injury 
on the lives of a poor and helpless 
people of different race and color 
produces reactions among millions of 
people throughout the world pro- 
foundly detrimental to [our] image. 

“I hope that our Government will 
restrict our military operations in 
Viet Nam to the minimum necessary 
to assure the security of our forces 
and to maintain our military presence 
until we can achieve a satisfactory 
peaceful resolution of the conflict. 
There is more respect to be won in 
the opinion of this world by a reso- 
lute and courageous liquidation of 
unsound positions than by the most 
stubborn pursuit of extravagant or 
unpromising objectives. 

“Our country should not be asked, 
and should not ask of itself, to shoul- 
der the main burden of determining 
the political realities in any other 
country, and particularly not in one 
remote from our shores, from our 
culture and from the experience of 
our people. This is not only not our 
business, but I don’t think we can do 
it successfully.” 








reason to do so. American troops have 
thus far proved that the U.S. can fight 
and fight well in Asia. As for the rea- 
sons for doing so, the President says in 
effect that Kennan’s containment policy 
is as valid for Asia today as it was for 
Europe 20 years ago—perhaps more 
so, given the special virulence of the 
Asian strain of Communism, 

“Were the Communist aggressors to 
win in Viet Nam,” said Johnson, “they 
would know they can accomplish 
through so-called wars of national lib- 
eration what they could not accom- 
plish through naked aggression in Ko- 
rea, or insurgency in the Philippines, 
Greece and Malaya, or the threat of 
aggression in Turkey, or in a free elec- 
tion booth anywhere in the world.” 

Dual Goals. Where Moscow once 
was the menace and Europe the cock- 
pit, the primary expansionist threat is 
now posed by Red China, and the test- 
ing ground is Viet Nam. Discussing 
what Viet Nam means to Peking’s 
policymakers, M. A. Halpern, a Sinol- 
ogist at Harvard's Center of Interna- 
tional Affairs, last week told a University 
of Chicago conference: “Viet Nam is 
now at the center of China's policy 
of struggling against the U.S.; close 
to the center of its differences with 
the Soviet Union on strategy and tac- 
tics of national liberation wars; neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a coalition 
of Asian Communist parties; directly 
connected with China’s drive for power 
in Asia; and a very important factor 
in China’s efforts to swing the Third 
World in the direction it wants.” Viet 
Nam is, in short, the test of Peking’s 
credibility. 

President Johnson has grasped this. 
As a result, U.S. policy will increasingly 
look to dual goals. For the short term, 
the Administration will do everything 
in its power to help a beleaguered na- 
tion build the sort of society it wants, 
free from external interference. For 
the long term, it will pursue a strategy 
that is frankly rooted in self-interest. 
That aim is to blunt the growing threat 
of Communist China. 


Making the Decisions 

It was a drowsy Friday morning in 
Honolulu when the news clattered in 
over wire-service tickers. Within 32 
hours, President Johnson and a small 
army of “peace warriors” would de- 
scend on the island for a whirlwind sum- 
mit conference with the leaders of South 
Viet Nam. Hordes of communications, 
security and transportation experts were 
already on the way, to be followed by 
nearly half the U.S. Cabinet, 125 other 
American and Vietnamese officials, two 
dozen Secret Service men, 354 news- 
men. For Hawaiians, it was to prove 
the most harrowing ordeal since Mauna- 
loa last blew its top. 

To make way for the enormous en- 
tourage at the staid, pink stucco Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, 40 disgruntled guests 
were hustled off to other rooms, while 
140 other patrons arriving over the 
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weekend were lodged elsewhere. Work- 
men swarmed over the pentagonal 
three-room King Kalakaua Suite* over- 
looking Waikiki Beach to ready it for 
the President. A seven-ton air condi- 
tioner, a monarchic double bed, and 
several cases of Tab and low-calorie 
Dr. Pepper were sent up. An ancient 
freight elevator was refurbished for the 
President’s use with red carpeting and 
plywood paneling from the Philippines. 
Signal Corpsmen from Pacific Command 
Headquarters at nearby Camp Smith 
worked through the night stringing com- 
munications wires at the hotel. 

Bare Branch. It was the President's 
first trip outside the North American 
continent since entering the White 
House, and it was organized with the 
characteristic Johnsonian gusto for the 
unexpected. A compelling though un- 
acknowledged reason for the sudden 
decision was the opportunity it gave the 
President to steal the spotlight from the 
Fulbright committee's televised hearings 
on the war. But there were other mo- 
tives of greater consequence. The Pres- 
ident wanted to galvanize the lagging 
pacification program in Viet Nam—and 
thereby show such critics as New York's 
Democratic Senator Robert Kennedy 
that he was not ignoring the political 
and social aspects of the war. He was 
anxious to follow up the abortive peace 
offensive with an equally grand and, he 
hoped, more successful gesture. John- 
son also was eager to meet and take the 
measure of South Viet Nam's leaders. 

When he left Washington, the Presi- 
dent practically picked the executive 
branch bare. Aboard Air Force One 
with him on the 11-hr., 4,946-mi. hop 
to Honolulu were Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara and Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs General Earle Wheeler. A 
surprise passenger was 17-year-old 
Kathy Westmoreland, the general’s old- 
est daughter and a student at Washing- 
ton’s National Cathedral School. En 
route separately were Agriculture Sec- 
retary Orville Freeman, Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Secretary John Gard- 
ner, former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs Maxwell Taylor. 

Pig Pictures. Arriving a day ahead 
of the hurriedly assembled Vietnamese 
delegation, Johnson grumbled a_ bit 
about the weather being unfit for swim- 
ming—though McNamara braved the 
surf anyway. Instead, the President held 
a protracted council of war with Gen- 
eral Westmoreland, whom he had met 
only once before and was anxious. to 
size up further. Johnson’s approving ver- 
dict: “He’s got a military mind and a 
social worker's heart.” 

It was the military aspect of the war 
that Johnson emphasized when Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky flew in from Saigon 
with 47 other Vietnamese and U.S. of- 


* Named for Hawaii's last king, who ruled 
from 1874 to 1891. A burly fellow known as 
“the Merry Monarch,” he is described in one 
history as “a lively paradox, at once kingly 
and democratic.” 
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AMBASSADOR LODGE BRIEFING CONFEREES AT CAMP SMITH 
The most harrowing ordeal since Maunaloa. 


ficials, including U.S. Ambassador Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge. “They fight on,” the 
President said of the South Vietnamese. 
“They fight for the essential rights of 
human existence, and only the callous 
or the timid can ignore their cause.” 
From then on, however, the keynote 
was “construction” in Viet Nam—so 
much so that the President advised Bar- 
ry Zorthian, U.S. Public Affairs Chief in 
Saigon: “Barry, every time I see a pic- 
ture of a battle in the papers, I want 
to see a picture of a pig.” 

"One Aces." In formal sessions and 
shirtsleeve seminars that ranged from 
Camp Smith, high in the sparkling Ha- 
waiian Hills over Pearl Harbor, to 
breezy hotel suites in Honolulu, the 
Americans and their Vietnamese coun- 
terparts spoke of crops and classrooms, 
highways and hospitals. The President 
let it be known that he expected the talk 
to be followed by action. After posing 
for pictures with Ky and Chief of State 
General Nguyen Van Thieu at Camp 
Smith, he steered them into the office 
of Pacific Commander Admiral U. S. 
Grant Sharp Jr. for a ten-minute talk. 
There he told them that while he could 
not personally return with them to Viet 
Nam, he wanted the best man he knew 
of to help promote rural welfare pro- 
grams. That man, he said, was Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey. The Viet- 
namese were delighted. 

The President told Ky he would like 
to meet him in Honolulu in three to six 
months to see if “we have only talked 
or something has been accomplished.” 
That reminded him of a story about two 
poker players. As the President told it, 
the first player asked, “What do you 
have?” “Aces,” said the second. “How 
many aces?” asked the first. “One aces,” 
replied the second. “I hope,” said the 
President, “we don’t find out we only 
had one aces.” In fact, the President 
was surprised and deeply impressed by 
the determination and political aware- 
ness of the Vietnamese. 

Nuts & Bolts. The ended 
with the ringing Declaration of Hono- 
lulu, in which Viet Nam’s leaders, re- 





sessions 





ferring to themselves as a government 
“of revolutionary transformation,” 
pledged to submit a draft constitution 
to the people for ratification in the near 
future and to hold free elections. 

The President then took off for his 
Los Angeles meeting with Hubert Hum- 
phrey. When Johnson landed, Hum- 
phrey was ushered aboard the plane for 
an hour-long briefing. Afterward, faith- 
ful ““Mother"—Johnson’s electronic po- 
dium with built-in prompter screens— 
was trundled into a nearby hangar so 
that the President could read a state- 
ment to newsmen. “The road ahead 
may be long and difficult,” he said, “but 
we shall fight the battle against aggres- 
sion in Viet Nam; we shall fight the bat- 
tle for social construction; and through- 
out the world, we shall fight the battle 
for peace. And we shall prevail.” 

Humphrey headed west, joined Ky, 
Thieu and such top U.S. officials as 
White House Aide McGeorge Bundy 
and Ambassador-at-Large W. Averell 
Harriman in Honolulu for the flight to 
Saigon. 

Lyndon Johnson returned to An- 
drews Air Force Base 89 hrs. and 1 
min. after he left for Honolulu. During 
that period, he had laid down no new 
programs, chartered no fresh depar- 
tures in the Viet Nam struggle. Never- 
theless, as Johnson said proudly: “For 
a President of the United States, no 
matter what his name, to sit down and 
discuss the nuts and bolts of reform, 
just like a social worker in Chicago, is 
unprecedented.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Portrait of the Chairman 

Chairman William Fulbright of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
confided to a friend last week that he 
had not talked privately with President 
Johnson since last October. Said the 
Senator: “I regret that he has no more 
interest in my views than he has,” Ful- 
bright maintains that his decision last 
month to hold extensive public hear- 
ings on Viet Nam reflected no “person- 
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al animosity toward the President” but 
was aimed only at resolving “a much 
more serious, much more dangerous” 
conflict than the Administration will ac- 
knowledge. In recent weeks he has un- 
mistakably emerged as the leader of 
congressional opposition to the Admin- 
istration’s policy in Viet Nam. 

“For God's sake,” says Fulbright, 
“this is becoming a major war! I assume 
that this is still a democracy, that the 
Senate has a role to play in foreign af- 
fairs. The hearings are a part of that 
role.” He adds: “The easy way is to go 





GAVIN 


1964 “Old Myths and New Realities” 
speech, delivered to a nearly empty Sen- 
ate chamber, Fulbright urged a more 
pliant policy toward Red China. As for 
U.S. intervention in the Dominican Re- 
public, the Senator condemned Wash- 
ington’s “exaggerated estimates of 
Communist influence.” 

A Notable Silence. Despite all his 
pleas for tolerance of repressive re- 
gimes abroad, Fulbright has never 
voted for a federal civil rights bill and 
has remained notably silent on the Ne- 
gro’s drive for full citizenship. His pub- 
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FULBRIGHT 


Tolerance begins at home. 


along, to keep quiet. It’s not very pleas- 
ant always getting shot at.” 

Last week it was Fulbright’s turn to 
shoot. Most top Administration officials 
were either in Honolulu or Saigon, and 
thus, in his committee’s third week of 
sessions devoted primarily to the war, 
Fulbright had to make do with Retired 
General James Gavin and ex-Diplomat 
George Kennan, neither of whom has 
served in any official capacity for sev- 
eral years. Both eagerly echoed Ful- 
bright’s apprehensions about Viet Nam. 

Blind Spot. Bland persistence is the 
hallmark of the Arkansas Democrat, 
who was once denounced by Harry 
Truman as “that overeducated Oxford 
s.0.b.” But though onetime Rhodes 
Scholar Fulbright, 60, has long been 
described as an enigma, the trait that 
has made him a Senate storm center 
for two decades is not hard to define. 
Put simply, it is an emotional and intel- 
lectual reluctance to believe that Com- 
munism is a monolithic doctrine of bel- 
ligerence based on a fanatical dream 
of world domination. 

The blind spot has been manifested 
repeatedly throughout Fulbright’s ca- 
reer. In his first Senate speech in 1945, 
he termed fear of Communism a “pow- 
erful prejudice,” declared that “the Rus- 
sian experiment in socialism is scarcely 
more radical under modern conditions 
than the Declaration of Independence 
was in the days of George III.” In his 
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lic indifference to the race issue has not 
hurt him in Arkansas, which still tends 
toward white supremacy. Moreover, 
most Arkansans seem genuinely proud 
of Fulbright’s prominence and, they 
assume, power. 

If anything, his stock has risen as a 
result of his feud with Lyndon John- 
son, whose civil rights policies are not 
popular in Arkansas. Said a Little Rock 
businessman last week: “Bill has laid 
the gauntlet down and said, ‘I'm going 
to say what I think.’ A great body of 
people around here will defend him for 
that, even if they feel he’s wrong.” 
Adds James Powell, editorial-page edi- 
tor of the Arkansas Gazette: “Ful- 
bright got a lot of sympathetic reaction 
to Lyndon’s blackballing him socially. 
That makes a lot of people mad as hell 
—it makes me mad as hell!” 

There is no sign that Fulbright’s 
stand on Viet Nam has hurt him with 
the home folks. But there is fairly gen- 
eral agreement that should the war 
emergency deepen, he might be in trou- 
ble. Governor Orval Faubus, who is 
mellowing a bit on the race issue and 
is being mentioned as a possible chal- 
lenger for Fulbright’s seat in 1968, re- 
cently sounded off against the Sena- 
tor’s critical attitude on the Viet Nam 
issue. Charged Faubus: “There’s no 
question but that it encourages the 
enemy. They will distort it to show 
weakness in our position.” 


"Quitniks." Fulbright’s tactics have 
certainly encouraged the G.O.P. Says 
Pennsylvania’s Senator Hugh Scott in 
a speech planned for a Lincoln Day 
luncheon this week: “Today a tiny pro- 
portion of Americans counsel a ‘quit- 
nik’ policy. These quitniks have found 
their voice in a bloc of members of the 
Democratic Party. At this rate, Presi- 
dent Johnson may have to sue his own 
party for nonsupport, 

“To these people, I quote the words 
that I heard exactly three years ago. 
They went like this: ‘Our national strat- 
egy, formed upon a bipartisan basis, 
was to hold the frontiers of freedom by 
our own main strength until the de- 
pleted nations of Europe and Japan 
could find their feet and begin to share 
responsibility for the common defense 
of freedom. Irresponsible partisanship 
on matters of national interest is not 
only bad policy: it is bad politics.’” 
Concluded Scott: “Those are the words 
of the man who was then and is now 
the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee.” 


THE CONGRESS 
R.I.P. 


Though he had a virus ailment, a 
touch of pneumonia and a 100,2° tem- 
perature, Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield left his bed at Bethesda Na- 
val Hospital, bundled up against a chill 
wind, and was chauffeured to the Capi- 
tol. Mansfield had made sure in ad- 
vance that other Administration §stal- 
warts would also be on hand. As for 
the G.O.P., Minority Leader Everett 
Dirksen warned potential no-shows: 
“By God, you're going to be here.” Toa 
man, they were. Thus, after a Dirksen- 
led filibuster had tied up the Senate for 
a total of 13 days in an attempt to 
thwart the Administration’s bill to re- 
peal Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the issue finally came to a vote. 

Leading the attack on Mansfield’s 
petition to impose cloture, Dirksen cas- 
tigated the Administration's attempt to 
foist “compulsory unionism” on hun- 
dreds of thousands of U.S. workers. 
“The basic concept upon which the 
whole structure of Government rests,” 
he said, “is the concept of freedom. God 
help us if we impair it, if we tarnish it, if 
we sully it, if we transmit it to the next 
generation in impaired form.” Mans- 
field countered with harsh words. He 
decried “the resentments, the irrita- 
tions, the vendettas and the whatevers 
against organized labor” that had 
prompted the talkathon. Noting the Sen- 
ate’s historic reluctance to restrict de- 
bate, Mansfield reasoned: “The Senate 
will not gag itself by voting to adopt 
cloture. On the contrary, if the Senate 
does adopt cloture, it will free itself 
from the passion and perversity which, 
since the end of the last session, have 
held this institution in a deadly stran- 
gle hold.” 

Then the Senate voted. With 99 Sen- 
ators on hand—Michigan Democrat 
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Pat McNamara, hospitalized for a thy- 
roid ailment, was the only absentee— 
the Administration needed 66 votes to 
close down Dirksen’s filibuster. It re- 
mained for Hubert Humphrey, presi- 
dent of the Senate, to announce how 
far short of the mark the Administra- 
tion had fallen. “On this vote,” boomed 
Humphrey when the tally was com- 
pleted, “there are 51 yeas and 48 nays. 
Two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting not having voted in the affirma- 
tive, the cloture motion is rejected.” 
Two days later Mansfield tried again; 
this time the vote was 50 to 49 for clo- 
ture. Thus repeal of 14(b) was dead 
for this session. The bill would remain 
on the Senate calendar, Mansfield said, 
“with the inscription: R.I.P.” 


Join the Army 
And Buy a Home 


Military service—either in or far 
away from Viet Nam—may not be the 
easiest way to get ahead in the world. 
But it can help. 

Without a dissenting vote in either 
house, Congress last week passed and 
sent to the President a new G.I. Bill of 
Rights that provides educational and 
other benefits for 3,500,000 veterans 
discharged since the Korean War bene- 
fits bill expired in 1955. Under the new 
law, anyone who has served six months 
or more in the armed forces may re- 
ceive up to $150 in monthly payments 
while studying in high school or college, 
qualify for a guaranteed home loan of 
up to $7,500 or direct loans of up to 
$17,500 where private financing is not 
available, and is entitled to limited hos- 
pital benefits for nonservice-connected 
disabilities. 

Since the bill was originally intended 
to apply only to veterans of “hot spot” 
actions such as Viet Nam and Berlin, 
the Administration estimated its cost at 
$150 million a year, But Congress re- 
jected such “cut-rate benefits.” Under 
the liberalized Senate and House ver- 
sion, its first-year cost will be $335 
million, increasing to $500 million a 
year for the next five years. 


FOREIGN AID 
The War on Hunger 


“I propose,” urged the President in a 
special message to Congress last week, 
“that the United States lead the world 
in a war against hunger.” In that war, 
he added, “the key to victory is self- 
help. Aid must be accompanied by a 
major effort on the part of those who 
receive it. Unless it is, more harm than 
good can be the end result.” So noting, 
Johnson unveiled his long-awaited pro- 
posal to turn agricultural foreign aid 
into breadbasket diplomacy. 

Dubbed Food for Freedom, the plan 
would replace the twelve-year Food for 
Peace program that expires next Dec. 
31. Under provisions of that program, 
the U.S. has disposed of $14 billion 
worth of surplus food and fiber, last 
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year alone shipped abroad agricultur- 
al products worth $2 billion, equal to 
40% of all U.S. foreign aid. 

Emergency Reserves. Under the new 
five-year plan, subsidized food ship- 
ments overseas would amount to $2.8 
billion (including $500 million in tech- 
nical assistance) the first year, even- 
tually increase to $3.3 billion annually. 
At the end of five years, recipient na- 
tions would have to start paying for 
American food in dollars instead of soft 
currencies, thus easing the balance-of- 
payments problem. 

Food stockpiles at home have shrunk 
$1.3 billion (to $6.7 billion) since 
1960, now consist of 818 million bu. of 
wheat, 55 million tons of feed grains, 
7.7 million cwt. of rice, and 126 million 
Ibs. of dried milk. Pointing out none- 
theless that domestic commodity stock- 
piles “must be large enough to serve as 
a stabilizing influence and to meet any 
emergency,” Johnson asked Congress to 
authorize establishment of reserves for 
certain strategic commodities. Such re- 
serves, he said, would be built up and 
maintained by Government purchases 
on the open market rather than rely- 
ing on accumulation through subsidies 
and price-support programs, as Charles 
Shuman (Time cover, Sept. 3), pres- 
ident of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, has long urged. 

"Unprecedented Demands." The 
President also proposed to return to 
cultivation as many of the 60 million 
idled acres on U.S. farms as may be 
needed to meet the world’s need for 
food—“but not to produce unwanted 
surpluses and not to supplant the efforts 
of other countries to develop their own 
agricultural economies.” In addition, to 
meet “unprecedented demands arising 
out of drought and the war in Asia,” 
Johnson announced a 10% increase in 
rice acreage in 1966, and said that corn- 
belt farmers would be encouraged to 
switch some feed-grain acreage to soy- 
beans, a high-protein oilseed of which 
the U.S. has virtually no reserve stocks. 

Johnson concluded: “Candor  re- 
quires that I warn you the time is not 
far off when all the combined: produc- 
tion on all the acres of all of the ag- 
riculturally productive nations will not 
meet the food needs of the develop- 
ing nations unless present trends are 
changed.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Unburdening Bill 


For seven months the President had 
saddled Bill Moyers, his No. | assistant 
and man Friday, with the added job of 
White House press secretary. Last week 
he lightened Moyers’ load by appoint- 
ing a deputy to take over the bulk of 
the day-to-day news tasks. The $28,500 
job went to Robert H. Fleming, 54, 
Washington bureau chief for the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. 

A 1934 journalism graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, Fleming, who 
has a reputation as an abrasive straight 


shooter, was a newspaper and maga- 
zine correspondent before joining ABC 
in 1957. He will conduct the White 
House's twice-daily briefings, handle 
logistical details of press planning. Moy- 
ers, whose regular title is “special as- 
sistant to the President,” will continue 
to supervise overall White House news 
production while being freed for addi- 
tional duties. Explained the President: 
“Bill will continue to go wherever the 
ball is and work wherever we need him. 
It may be a personnel matter. This 
afternoon it was, for an hour. Tomor- 
row it may be a legislative matter. The 
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ROBERT FLEMING 
A saddle built for two. 


next day it may’ be an appointment 
matter. A good deal of the time it will 
be nursing the press.” 

Johnson also announced a string of 
other appointments: 
>» Lee C. White, 42, who has been a 
White House special counsel, under 
both Kennedy and Johnson, to be chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission, 
succeeding Joseph C. Swidler, who is 
retiring. 
> Harry C. McPherson Jr., 36, a White 
House special assistant, to succeed 
White as special counsel. 
> Clifford L. Alexander Jr., 33, a Ne- 
gro graduate of Harvard and Yale who 
became a White House assistant special 
counsel last year, to become McPher- 
son's deputy. 
> Elmer Staats, 51, deputy director of 
the Budget Bureau, to be U.S. Comp- 
troller-General, replacing Joseph C. 
Campbell, whose 15-year term has 
expired. 
>» Dixon Donnelley, 50, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for Public Af- 
fairs, to be Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs, succeeding James 
Greenfield, who has resigned to be- 
come an assistant vice president of 
Continental Airlines, under Continental 
Vice President (and ex-White House 
press secretary) Pierre Salinger. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
Off & Running 


In other political developments last 
week; 
> Harold Stassen, 58, the G.O.P.’s per- 
ennial candidate for almost anything, 
hopped back on the treadmill with a bid 
to wrest his party’s nomination for 
Governor of Pennsylvania from Lieu- 
tenant Governor Raymond Shafer, or- 
ganization candidate and the choice of 
Governor William Scranton. Stassen, 
presidential aspirant in 1948, 1952 and 
1964, lost the gubernatorial nomination 
in 1958, was trounced by Democrat 
Richardson Dilworth when he ran for 
mayor of Philadelphia in 1959. He plans 
to base his campaign on opposition to 
the war in Viet Nam, vows to make 
the G.O.P. the “peace party.” 
> Representative Robert Griffin of 
Michigan, 42, co-author of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Labor Act and one of the 
most active young Republicans in the 
House, became a candidate for the Sen- 
ate seat of ailing Democrat Pat Mc- 
Namara, 71, who is expected to retire. 
Griffin, a sure winner of the G.O.P. 
nomination, faces strong opposition 
from Michigan's union leaders, who re- 
gard his law as anti-union. His prob- 
able Democratic opponent: ex-Gover- 
nor G. Mennen (“Soapy”) Williams or 
Detroit Mayor Jerome Cavanagh. 
> Representative Prentiss L. Walker, 
47, the first Republican elected to Con- 
gress from Mississippi since Reconstruc- 
tion, declared that he would oppose 
Democratic Senator James Eastland, 
61, chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Walker will have the back- 
ing of Mississippi's small, well-financed, 
tightly organized Republican organiza- 
tion, is given an outside chance of beat- 
ing Eastland by giving Mississippians a 
choice between a “conservative Repub- 
lican and a double-standard Democrat.” 
> Governor Frank Morrison of Ne- 
braska, 60, a Democrat, announced 
that he would contest the Senate seat 
held by ‘conservative Republican Sena- 
tor Carl Curtis, 60, floor manager for 
Barry Goldwater at the 1964 G.O.P. 
Convention. The departure of Morri- 
son, popular three-term Governor in a 
traditionally Republican state, opens the 
way for a gubernatorial bid by Demo- 
cratic Lieutenant Governor Philip Sor- 
ensen, 32, younger brother of John F. 
Kennedy's top aide. Probable Republi- 
can nominee: Val Peterson, 62, Gover- 
nor from 1947 to 1952, former Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator and some- 
time Ambassador to Denmark. 
> Robert Straub, 45, Democratic state 
treasurer of Oregon, said he would op- 
pose Republican secretary of state Tom 
McCall, 52, for the governorship to be 
vacated by the G.O.P.’s popular Mark 
Hatfield, who is running for the seat of 
retiring Democratic Senator Maurine 
Neuberger. Neither Straub nor McCall 
is expected to receive serious opposition 
in the primaries. The Democrats have 
yet to come up with a candidate willing 
to contest Hatfield's Senate bid. 
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NEW YORK 
“A Man Like Lindsay” 


Both candidates were intelligent, ar- 
ticulate and gentlemanly to the end. 
And, regardless of party labels, their 
political views were almost indistinguish- 
able—so much so that the perplexed 
voters of Manhattan's liberal, sophisti- 
cated 17th Congressional District could 
hardly make up their minds. When the 
votes were counted last week, Republi- 
can Theodore Roosevelt Kupferman 
won over Democrat Orin Lehman by 
only 995 votes, 1% of the 95,000 cast. 

So close an election in such a stub- 
bornly independent district could hardly 
be hailed as a trend setter for Novem- 
ber. Republicans nonetheless could take 
cheer in the retention of Mayor John 
Vliet Lindsay's old seat at the nerve 
center of the nation’s largest city. Lind- 
say’s buoyant political stock was boosted 





KUPFERMAN & WIFE 
By the thread of a coattail. 

still higher by the victory of a candidate 
who billed himself as “a man like Lind- 
say” and promised to continue in the 
cherished Lindsay tradition of “inde- 
pendence and constructive opposition.” 

By contrast, Senator Robert Kenne- 
dy’s political coattails looked a little 
threadbare after the defeat of Lehman, 
whom he had personally selected and 
endorsed, in a district where registered 
Democrats outnumber Republicans 3-2. 
If the Democratic Senator and the Re- 
publican mayor are engaged in a long- 
range battle for political control of New 
York, Lindsay had clearly won the first 
skirmish. 


ALABAMA 


Integrating the Jury 

One of the last weapons of white 
supremacists in the South is the all- 
white jury, and it has nowhere been 
employed more blatantly than in Ala- 
bama’s Lowndes County. In the slave- 
built county courthouse at Hayneville 
last fall, separate trials only weeks apart 
resulted in acquittals for Special Deputy 
Tom Coleman, charged with the shot- 
gun slaying of Episcopal Seminarian 


Jonathan Daniels, and Ku Klux Klans- 
man Collie Leroy Wilkins, accused of 
murdering Viola Liuzzo, another north- 
ern civil rights worker. 

After the Coleman verdict, five 
Lowndes Negroes led by Mrs. Gardenia 
White filed suit in federal court charg- 
ing that County Jury Commissioner 
Bruce Crook, two associates, and Mrs. 
Kelley Coleman, clerk of the local cir- 
cuit court (and Tom’s cousin by mar- 
riage) had violated the 14th Amend- 
ment’s equal protection and due process 
clauses. Last week the three-judge court 
in Montgomery upheld the Negroes’ 
complaint, found Lowndes County 
guilty of “gross, systematic exclusion of 
members of the Negro race from jury 
duty.” Though 80.7% of the county’s 
15,417 population is Negro, the court 
noted, “no Negro has ever served on a 
civil or criminal petit jury in Lowndes 
County.” 

The tribunal ordered Lowndes offi- 
cials to throw out the county’s present 
jury list, prepare a new one within 30 
days containing names of at least 1,000 
persons “who meet the qualifications 
prescribed by law and no other.” For 
good measure, the judges also found 
unconstitutional an Alabama law  bar- 
ring women from juries. And in a sep- 
arate ruling by Federal Judge Frank 
M. Johnson Jr., Lowndes County was 
ordered to desegregate its school system 
within two years, close 24 one-teacher 
Negro schools as unfit, and institute re- 
medial programs to “eliminate the ef- 
fects of past discrimination.” 


GEORGIA 
The Bond Issue 


In a split decision, a three-man fed- 
eral court in Atlanta last week upheld 
the right of Georgia's legislators to 
refuse to seat Julian Bond, 26, a Negro 
civil rights worker who had _ publicly 
expressed admiration for the courage of 
draft-card burners and urged Americans 
to boycott the war in Viet Nam (Time, 
Jan. 21). In the court’s view, the Geor- 
gia house of representatives was justified 
in construing Bond's public statements 
as a denial of his lawmaker’s oath to 
support the U.S. and state constitutions. 

The dissenting opinion was written 
by Chief Judge Elbert P. Tuttle, an 
Eisenhower appointee, who argued that 
the Georgia legislators had gone beyond 
their own constitution in barring Bond 
—without even considering the “grave” 
question of whether they had violated 
the guarantee of free speech. Judge 
Tuttle noted that the Georgia charter 
listed very specific qualifications for a 
lawmaker (age, residence, absence of 
a criminal record). To allow the legis- 
lature to judge a duly elected member 
by “undefined, unknown and even con- 
stitutionally questionable standards,” he 
said, “shocks not only the judicial, but 
also the lay sense of justice.” 

But the majority decision, by Ken- 
nedy Appointees Griffin Bell and Lewis 
Morgan, held that Tuttle’s dissent was 
too restrictive on the lawmakers, since 
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there is nothing in the Georgia constitu- 
tion to compel the house to seat a mem- 
ber “if a reasonable basis . . . exists for 
the denial.” Bond's endorsement of the 
strident antiwar policy of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, 
said the two judges, is such a reason- 
able basis. 


PROTEST 


Burner Burned 

Burning a draft card, argued the de- 
fense, is “an integral part of free speech” 
and therefore protected under the First 
Amendment. Not so, ruled Federal 
Judge Harold Tyler Jr. Thus Pacifist 
David Miller, 23, the first U.S. citizen 
to be arrested and indicted under a 
1965 federal law prohibiting the de- 
struction of a draft card, last week in 
Manhattan became the first to be found 
guilty of breaking that law. Judge Tyler 
deferred sentencing until next month, 
and Miller, who works at New York's 
Catholic Worker Hospitality House, a 
religious-pacifist organization, remained 
free on $500 bond. Though his draft 
classification is 1-A, Miller may not see 
the inside of a barracks for some time. 
Maximum penalty for his offense is five 
years in prison and a $10,000 fine. 


WASHINGTON 


A Growing Practice 

The action took place in the placid 
reaches of Washington state’s Puget 
Sound country, but the  passion-to- 
poison script read more like one of 
Georges Simenon’s Parisian chillers. 

It all started in 1962, when hand- 
some, well-to-do Dr. Robert Boehme 
(rhymes with Mamie) was brought to 
trial in Tacoma for the attempted mur- 
der of his wife Dorothy. The state 
charged Boehme with injecting a near- 
fatal dose of poison into her veins so 
that he could be free to marry sensu- 
ous Mary Boehme, his great and good 
friend, who had previously been mar- 
ried to his brother. Throughout the 
trial, Wife Dorothy spent most of her 
time flashing smiles of encouragement 
at Boehme, who was, in due course, 
acquitted. Three months later, his wife 
died of meningitis. 

House Calls. Last month Boehme, 
now 45, was back in court again, 
charged with the same crime under 
similar circumstances. Only the support- 
ing characters had changed. Erstwhile 
Sister-in-Law Mary was now Boehme’s 
wife and, until she was ejected from 
the courtroom by Judge Hardyn Soule 
for an intemperate outburst, seldom 
fet go of her husband's hand or lost her 
demurely trusting smile. The mistress 
in this case was Wanda Ostby, 30, a 
comely housewife from nearby Bremer- 
ton, whose testimony seemed genuine 
despite a tigerskin coat that plainly 
was not. Wanda had been one_ of 
Boehme’s patients until, she said, she 
visited his office one day and “he no 
longer looked at me_ professionally.” 
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After that. Dr. Bob looked in on her 
unprofessionally “almost every Thurs- 
day night.” 

The house calls ended after two 
years, when Wanda began “to feel like 
a mistress”—despite the doctor's hinted 
intention to make her his wife. Boehme 
had told her, she testified, that Mary 
would never give him a divorce. But 
not to worry, he would “take care of 
the situation—take care of Mary.” 

Boehme’s brand of care was apt to 
be debilitating, Pierce County Prose- 
cutor John G. McCutcheon contended. 
As McCutcheon told it, Boehme and 
Mary were working around the family’s 
new 40-ft. cabin cruiser last June 29 
when Mary was struck on the head by 
a wooden plank “under very peculiar 
circumstances.” As she lay half stunned, 
Boehme gave her an injection. Next 
day, at Tacoma’s St. Joseph Hospital, 
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BOEHME & MARY 


tion of a poisonous substance found in 
carbamate insecticides. 

Boehme, a foppish dresser who 
looked more than ever the rakehell with 
a brown toupee and a black eyepatch 
(he lost his left eye last fall in a home- 
workshop accident), readily admitted 
giving Mary injections both at the boat- 
house and the hospital. The first, he 
said, was a painkiller; the second was 
an antidote to counteract her daily dos- 
age of tranquilizers, which she was tak- 
ing because of a “psychiatric problem.” 
As for Wanda, he first denied having 
been intimate with her, then, after Mc- 
Cutcheon confronted him with some 
purple billets-doux in his handwriting, 
admitted their liaison and described her 
as the “town prostitute.” 

"A Lecher He Is." Defense Attorney 
Frank Peters, who lost 16 Ibs. during 
the trial, spent nearly three hours on his 


WANDA OSTBY 


Only the supporting characters had changed. 


where Mary was admitted in critical 
condition, Dr. Stanley Durkin was puz- 
zled by her symptoms. Miraculously, 
Mary rallied, and by 7:30 that night 
was in such good condition that Durkin 
went home. Two hours later he received 
a frantic call from the hospital. After 
a visit from her husband, Mary had 
taken an inexplicable turn for the worse. 

"Psychiatric Problem." Durkin tes- 
tified that he rushed back to his patient 
and found her hovering near death. 
“She was not breathing. She looked ter- 
minal,” he told the jury. “It was obvious 
to me that I was not dealing with a 
head injury. My patient had somehow 
been poisoned.” Prosecutor McCutch- 
eon thought he knew how. When 
Boehme visited Mary, he had asked 
the nurse on duty in her room to leave 
for a few minutes. While she was gone, 
McCutcheon charged, Boehme added a 
dose of a potent tranquilizer to the 
life-giving mixture ef dextrose and dis- 
tilled water that Mary was being given 
intravenously. For good measure, he 
said, Boehme also gave her an injec- 


closing argument. “A lecher he is,” Pe- 
ters said of his client, “and I'm not sure 
he shouldn't be scourged out of the pro- 
fession of medicine.” But, he reasoned, 
“what we are talking about here is: 
Did he want to kill his wife?” Of course 
he did, argued McCutcheon, noting that 
Big Spender Boehme would have 
reaped at least $173,000 in life-insur- 
ance benefits from Mary’s “accidental” 
death. “With $38,000 boats and his hab- 
it of flying people to Hawaii,” rasped 
the prosecutor, “and having a mistress, 
it takes a lot of money.” McCutcheon 
characterized Boehme as “very cute, 
very clever and very dangerous.” 

After deliberating 64 hours last week 
the jury of four women and eight men 
found Boehme guilty of assault in the 
first degree. His wife collapsed in tears. 
Under Washington law, he could be 
sentenced to life in prison. Free on 
$10,000 bond pending appeal, Boehme 
returned to his clinic next day to take 
care of his professional backlog. As a 
result of the two trials, Dr. Boehme 
now has all the patients he can handle. 
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KY AFTER BOMBING SORTIE 
Wise to the limits of power. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Pilot with a Mission 


(See Cover) 

In his eight months as Premier, South 
Viet Nam’s Nguyen Cao Ky had best 
been known as an atavistic aviator— 
the flamboyant, Von Richthofen-like fig- 
ure of a fighter pilot, replete with mus- 
tache and a wisp of lavender silk knot- 
ted at his throat. Followers of Viet 
Nam’s recent raucous history could ar- 
gue for hours over whether he was the 
sixth or ninth Premier in the last 18 
months; few took a close look at Ky 
and his accomplishments. But under the 
spotlight of Lyndon Johnson's U.S.-Viet- 
namese summit in Honolulu, the high- 
flying aviator finally came down to 
earth. 

In public speech and private colloquy 
last week, Ky showed himself eloquent 
and honest, astute and independent, and 
above all a man who cared passionately 
about the defense and the welfare of his 
nation. Far from being a trigger-happy 
general, he demonstrated an awareness 
and concern for the task of nation- 
building that was the equal of the Presi- 
dent's. It was, after all, Ky’s Jan. 15 
speech in Saigon, with its heavy em- 
phasis on social justice, that had cata- 
lyzed Johnson's instinct for a nation- 
building summit in the first place. Or, 
as Ky candidly put it in Honolulu: “We 
were deluding ourselves with the idea 
that our weaknesses could not be rem- 
edied while fighting a war. It has taken 
a long time to realize that we will not 
completely drive out the aggressor until 
we make a start at eliminating political 
and social defects.” 

Strangling City. The solution for 
South Viet Nam’s weaknesses is as easy 
to state as it is agonizingly difficult to 
accomplish. That simple truth, so often 
drowned out by the thunder of guns in 
Viet Nam, is everywhere evident. Over 
half of South Viet Nam's land and some 
50% of its people are sequestered be- 
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yond Saigon’s control—which means 
that it is the Viet Cong’s furtive “‘in- 
frastructure” of tax collectors, clerks 
and cops that rules these areas. All but 
600 miles of the nation’s railways have 
long since been rusting in disuse, no ma- 
jor highway is safe for any distance, 
the normal arterial flows of the na- 
tion—from rice to electricity—are in- 
terdicted or bleeding. 

Even Saigon itself, once a graceful 
and gracious French city, is sadly 
strangling. In some parts of the city, gar- 
bage is rarely collected and mountains 
of sidewalk filth have accumulated. Pot- 
holed streets go unrepaired, bus service 
is unpredictable, goods scarce, housing 
either unavailable or astronomical in 
price. Prostitutes, pimps and black-mar- 
keteers abound; prices have soared 58% 
in a year. “What's really changed about 
the city in the last few years is the level 
of law and civic discipline,” says one 
Saigon official sadly. “It’s almost a jun- 
gle now.” 

It could have been worse. But in 
the year since President Johnson prom- 
ised to defend South Viet Nam with 
the full weight of U.S. arms, morale 
has improved immeasurably. Largely 
silenced were the quarrels between 
Catholics and Buddhists, the demon- 
strations of students, the simmering 
discontent in sections of the armed 
forces—all of which, at one time or 
another, and often in concert, had trig- 
gered antigovernment coups and “coup- 
ettes” in the past. For the first time since 
Diem, a government was given a 
breathing space—not only a chance to 


sete 


nef 


rule, but also to consider nation-build- 
ing as well as war. 

Tough Northerner. Ky and his fellow 
officers of the ruling Directory had no 
illusions about the magnitude of their 
task from the beginning. As Chief of 
State General Nguyen Van Thieu ob- 
served in justifying the generals’ take- 
over, the body politic was raddled with 
“contemptible acts of profiteering, theft, 
swindling, bribery, oppression of the 
weak, shirking of responsibility while 
receiving government pay, misappropri- 
ation of public funds, illegal transfer of 
funds to foreign countries, sabotaging 
the national economy, hoarding, and 
speculating on such prime necessities as 
food and medicines.” Indeed, one of 
Ky’s first statements as Premier was a 
rash threat to shoot all rice and salt 
profiteers. When the police finally caught 
two suspects, the evidence proved in- 
conclusive and the men were quietly 
released. Ky has matured to his heavy 
responsibilities. 

He had quite a way to go. Scarcely 
had Ky taken office when it was re- 
ported he had suggested that South Viet 
Nam needed someone like Hitler to 
solve its problems. Later he lamely ex- 
plained that he was only endorsing Hit- 
ler’s “leadership and sense of discipline, 
not his inhuman methods’—but that 
was still more comfort to Ky’s enemies 
than to his friends. In his first few 
months as Premier, he was several times 
so depressed by the complexities of the 
job that he threatened to resign. He also 
complained to U.S. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, with whom he has a tie 
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of near-filial rapport, that he resented 
having to spend so much time with 
politicians and newsmen. Lodge pointed 
out that Lyndon Johnson is in much the 
same fix: since then, Ky has noticeably 
relaxed about the inevitable public du- 
ties of his job. And for all his indiscre- 
tions and growing pains, Ky has worked 
earnestly and hard as Premier, battling 
conditions that were often beyond his 
control. “Indeed,” says one member of 
his staff, “if Ky weren't a tough damned 
Northerner, he wouldn't have survived 
this long.” 

Pearl & Black. A Northerner Ky is, 
having been born in Son Tay, just west 
of Hanoi. After high school in what is 
now the Communist capital, he earned 
an infantry commission from an of- 
ficers’ training school. The French 
plucked the cocky young lieutenant off 
his feet and sent him to Marrakech for 
flight training. He won his wings on 
Sept. 15, 1954—just four months after 
the French defeat in Indo-China. Ky 
came back to South Viet Nam with a 
French wife and the command of a 
transport squadron. By the time he was 
25, the hard-boiled “hot rock” pilot was 
in charge of Saigon’s sprawling Tan 
Son Nhut air force base. From there, 
Ky jumped to his first look at the U.S. 
—six months at the Air Command and 
Staff College at Maxwell Field, Ala. 
Brief as it was, the tour permitted Ky 
to learn colloquial English and, says 
Lodge semifacetiously, “read the news- 
papers every day and learn what Amer- 
icans are all about.” Within five years of 
his return to Saigon, Ky was a major 
military figure—and commander of the 
entire South Vietnamese air force. 

Ky was easily the gaudiest aviator in 
Asia. His trademark was a black flying 
suit—a legacy of secret night missions 
over North Viet Nam in 1964, dropping 
saboteurs. Afraid he might be dropped 
by Red ground fire himself, Ky de- 
signed the black suit to be less visible 
swinging from a parachute against the 
night sky. He also affected pearl-han- 
dled pistols in the cockpit, and has a 
considerable gun collection, to which he 
added in Honolulu with the purchase of 
a .357 Magnum and a_ symbolically- 
named Colt .45 Peacemaker. He also 
picked up a .22 revolver for the demure 
Madame Ky, a beauteous former Air 
Viet Nam stewardess whom he mar- 
ried after the divorce of his first wife. 
With 4,000 hours’ flying time, Ky has 
only partly succeeded in letting his duties 
as Premier ground him. On a state visit 
to Formosa recently, he took time out to 
try a U.S. F-104 Starfighter, snapping 
smartly through a linked series of bar- 
rel rolls and wingovers. He commutes 
from his home—a _ converted office 
building at Tan Son Nhut Airport—to 
Gia Long Palace flying his own Alou- 
ette helicopter. 

Long before he became Premier, Ky 
as air force chief had his flyers emulat- 
ing his style—and loyal to a man. As 
“warlord of the air,” Ky found himself 
with a power base that inevitably drew 
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him into Saigon’s politics. He became a 
protégé of goateed General Nguyen 
Khanh, who promoted Air Commo- 
dore Ky to the Anglicized altitude of 
air vice-marshal. In return, Ky twice 
scrambled his Skyraiders over Saigon to 
stave off coup attempts against Khanh’s 
government—once even resorting to 
the cold threat to flatten Saigon with 
bombs if the rebels refused to cease 
and desist. Ky probably would not have 
carried out the threat, but the plotters 
could never be sure. They ceased and 
desisted. 

Ona third try, however, Ky and oth- 





month for a private), cut in half top 
civilian government salaries, including 
his own as Premier (now $6,500 a 
year). He severed diplomatic relations 
with France over Charles de Gaulle’s 
continued mugwumping with Hanoi and 
Peking. He also refused resolutely to 
yield his command of the air force, 
well aware it was his best protection 
against yet another coup—as well as 
the prime source of his influence in the 
directory of generals. 

For influence it is, not dominance. 
Viet Nam today is, in essence, gov- 
erned by military committee. The Pre- 
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THIEU, THI & KY AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
If you can understand this, you will be a beautiful American. 


er young officers decided Khanh had 
lost his charm. As a general from the 
older generation, Khanh seemed to the 
young Turks lacking in the flexibility 
and idealism that South Viet Nam’s so- 
cial revolution required. Partly out of 
ambition, partly out of impatience, the 
younger officers themselves turned 
Khanh out, replaced him with a civilian 
physician and moderate, Dr. Phan Huy 
Quat, and his “medicine Cabinet.” The 
officers genuinely wanted Quat’s civilian 
government to work so that they could 
concentrate on prosecuting the war. 
But without a firm hand, all the old re- 
ligious and fractional rivalries erupted 
anew. Quat asked the generals to take 
over, and reluctantly they did—in the 
first peaceful transition of power that 
Saigon had seen since the death of Diem. 

A Delicate Matter. Ky very quickly 
began to learn the limits of power in 
Saigonese politics. Though — hardly 
known for quiet nights at home himself, 
he tried to slap a curfew on Saigon’s 
teeming bars and brothels, only to back 
down—mainly because in a tense war 
capital, revelry is almost an essential. 
But he also produced some welcome 
surprises. Acknowledging the obvious, 
he declared war on North Viet Nam. 
Then, with the nation legally at war, he 
doubled army pay (from $33 to $66 a 


mier’s role, as Ky himself explains it, 
is “a very delicate matter, in which 
many things must be kept balanced, The 
way we work is that my colleagues de- 
cide what they want done and then I 
try to carry it out.” 

The Directory. Part of the balance is 
in the makeup of the ten generals them- 
selves. The Directory is divided be- 
tween Catholics and Buddhists, North- 
erners and Southerners, staff officers like 
Ky and commanders of Viet Nam’s 
four embattled corps areas and the capi- 
tal military region. 

Ky, in fact, is not even nominally 
the top man. That hat belongs to Di- 
rectory Chairman and Chief of State 
Nguyen Van Thieu, 42, a brainy, so- 
phisticated survivor of nearly every gov- 
ernment since Diem, who provides a 
quiet balance to Ky’s occasional im- 
pulsiveness. Of the line commanders, 
both the III] Corps and the Capital Mili- 
tary Region are in the hands of generals 
born in North Viet Nam—and close 
friends of Ky. The Mekong Delta, or 
the IV Corps, is the domain of Major 
General Dan Van Quang, 36, a rough 
soldier whose girth and ready laugh- 
ter have earned him the nickname “Jol- 
ly Green Giant” from his American 
advisers. 

But by far the most powerful of the 
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corps commanders is Lieut. General 
Nguyen Chanh Thi, 40, tough boss of 
the I Corps. A sound tactician, charis- 
matic speaker and careful planner, Thi 
is the one man in the Directory thought 
to covet Ky’s job. Dapper and mus- 
tachioed, favoring fierce badges and 
gaudy scarves, he even resembles Ky. 
Thi, who was exiled by Diem after an 
abortive 1960 coup, could probably take 
the job any time he chose. Among his 
other assets, he can count his hand- 
picked head of the nation’s 50,000-man 
police force. So far, to the benefit of 
South Viet Nam, which needs stability 
in Saigon as much as victories on the 
battlefield, Thi has not made his move. 

Prickly Sensitivity. So far the col- 
legium has been happy to let Ky have 
the headlines—and do the public hon- 
ors that professional military men often 
find onerous. Ky has become the closest 
thing to a national hero cynical South 
Viet Nam has, is often besieged by ad- 
miring youngsters when he goes out in 
the streets. Sometimes Ky’s flair still 
gets the better of him. On a recent visit 
to a village just liberated from the Viet 
Cong, Ky and his wife Mai intended to 
show their interest in the peasants. Snip- 
ers were firing, and it would have 
worked well, except that Ky and Mai 
arrived in matching jet-black flight suits, 
purple scarves, flight boots and blue 
flying caps. The villagers were struck 
dumb, “Good God,” said a watching 
American, “they look like Captain and 
Mrs. Midnight.” 

Some U.S. officials in Saigon fear 
that Ky’s flair, and above all his rap- 
port with Americans, may well prove 
his undoing. It was probably no ac- 
cident that yet another spate of coup 
rumors began to float through Saigon 
behind the news of Ky’s impressive 
confrontation with Johnson in Hawaii. 
“We killed Khanh that way,” rumi- 
nates one U.S. old hand in Saigon, 
recollecting how the U.S. Mission 
backed Khanh even when it was clear 
that the Young Turks had lost faith 
in his leadership. “And we are in real 
danger,” he adds, “of killing Ky the 
same way.” Ky, at least, is well aware 
of the prickly sensitivity of South Viet- 
namese pride, and indeed shares some 
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MADAME KY 
Sometimes like Mrs. Midnight. 


of it. “For better or worse,” Ky often 
insists, “it is up to me and others like 
me to create a new society in South 
Viet Nam. You cannot do it for us, 
We must do it ourselves.” 

Calm in the Dark. Ky was just as 
frank in Honolulu with Johnson. He 
publicly urged the U.S. to bomb the 
port of Haiphong, insisted Saigon would 
never negotiate with the Viet Cong, 
rejected the Geneva accords as a basis 
for negotiations—all points on which 
Johnson disagrees with him. “I know,” 
said Ky, “that at times your advisers 
lose patience with us. But I don’t 
think it is any secret that at times 
we lose patience with your advisers.” 
It is a frankness the U.S. appreciates 
and needs in Viet Nam politics—not 
least because it is a guarantee of 
honesty. Nonetheless, said Ky, “we are 
making progress,” and proceeded to 
tick it off in terms of classrooms built, 
land reform, medical centers, housing 
starts. “When you speak of building 
hospitals and schools and rural elec- 
trification programs,” responded John- 








son, “you are speaking our language.” 

But it was the President's private 
sessions with Ky and Chief of State 
Thieu that put muscle on the skeleton 
of public rhetoric in Honolulu. Sit- 
ting in the overstuffed chairs of John- 
son’s living room in the Hotel Royal 
Hawaiian, the President urged accept- 
ance by the Vietnamese of a U.S. blue- 
print for curbing the nation’s runaway 
inflation—and got it. He urged reform 
in tax administration, citing as an ex- 
ample Argentina, which had increased 
its income by a third through collec- 
tion reforms alone. “That is what we 
want to do,” said Ky: develop new 
cadres of honest young men who would 
collect taxes properly. 

Using his prosecuting-attorney tech- 
nique, Johnson suddenly wheeled on 
Ky and demanded: “If you were Gen- 
eral Giap [chief of the North Viet- 
namese forces], what would you do to 
cause us the most trouble?” Ky re- 
plied in considerable—and secret—de- 
tail, When Johnson turned to U.S. Com- 
mander in Viet Nam, General West- 
moreland, to ask the same questions, 
the lights suddenly failed in the hotel. 
Without breaking stride, the interro- 
gation proceeded by candlelight until 
the lights snapped back on again sev- 
en minutes later. When Ky _ insisted 
that the Viet Cong would wage eco- 
nomic war against the South, illustrat- 
ing the point with an explanation of 
how disruption of the pig market could 
cause harmful swings in prices, L.B.J. 
picked up the phone and called U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man. The message to the Secretary: 
to take a hog expert along with him 
to Saigon to look into the marketing 
setup in pigs. 

"We Have Not Changed." Mean- 
while, the nearly 200 experts and ad- 
visers from both sides in Honolulu had 
drafted a declaration and a commu- 
niqué describing the two-pronged ef- 
fort that henceforth the allies would 
wage in Viet Nam. One prong was 
the vigorous prosecution of the war, 
the other a conjoint attack on South 
Viet Nam’s failings as a nation. To 
help ram the second prong home, the 
U.S. indicated that it was willing to 
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double its current nonmilitary aid of 
$300 million to South Viet Nam. 

The conference over, Ky and Thieu 
appeared for a final press conference. 
Nervous at first, sipping coffee and 
chain-smoking Salem cigarettes, Ky 
parried questions impatiently. When a 
reporter started to ask a question about 
dealing with the enemy's National Lib- 
eration Front, Ky cut him off: “No, 
it should be called the National Assas- 
sination Front.” Later, as Thieu an- 
swered the last question, Ky leaped 
to the microphone for a final impromp- 
tu word. 

“More than anything we love peace, 
we are not warmongers,” Ky said in 
a tremulous, deep voice, poking his 
chest with his forefinger. “All we are 
trying to do in South Viet Nam now 
is to stop aggression. It is not good 
to be a young man and to risk your 
life daily. But that must be done. I do 
not even own my own car, not even 
an old second-hand American car. | 
do not even own an inch of land. If 
you can hear and understand all of 
this, then you will be a big, beautiful 
American.” 

The U.S., by its renewed pledge in 
Honolulu to fight the other half of the 
war in Viet Nam, the hidden war for 
the simplest welfare of the Vietnamese 
people, had been clearly heard and un- 
derstood. But much depended on Nguy- 
en Cao Ky and his fellow officers in 
the weeks and months ahead. As the 
Premier told several thousand waiting 
at the Saigon airport on his return 
from the summit: “When we took pow- 
er, we said we were a government of 
the poor, the oppressed. We have not 
changed, but today we bring back the 
full assistance of the U.S. in our fight 
against oppression and against poverty.” 


The Job of Nationhood 


“The United States,” said the Decla- 
ration of Honolulu, “will give its full 
support to measures of social revolu- 
tion based upon the principle of build- 
ing upward from the hopes of all the 
people of Viet Nam.” 

By any standard, the U.S. has taken 
on an enormous task. U.S. aid will be 
needed for everything from installing 
social justice in the hamlets and com- 
batting inflation to improving farm prac- 
tices and—most important—inspiring 
in South Viet Nam’s 16 million war- 
weary people a sense of nationhood. 

Actually, it is an art in which the U.S. 
should excel, considering its success in 
revitalizing the war-scarred Western Eu- 
ropean nations and Japan. The differ- 
ence is that those countries were al- 
ready mature national states with well- 
developed economies. 

Viet Nam lacks political and eco- 
nomic adhesiveness. Its 2,600 villages 
mean 2,600 separate economies. It is 
poor even by Asian standards. Annu- 
al per capita income is only $92 vy. 
$300 in nearby Malaysia. Though plagued 
by almost every type of tropical dis- 
ease, Viet Nam has only 69 hospitals 
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and only one doctor for every 28,- 
000 people (v. one to every 645 in 
the U.S.). It has only 684 miles of 
railway, and much of that is now un- 
usable. Piled on top of Viet Nam's 
other miseries are 442,000 refugees 
from Viet Cong-dominated areas who 
are crammed into reeking makeshift 
camps across the country. 

Unfriendly to Foreigners. Nor has 
Viet Nam historically taken kindly to 
nation builders, most of whom were 
colonialists at heart. For more than 
a thousand years the Vietnamese stub- 
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bornly resisted assimilation into a Chi- 
nese kingdom, finally drove out the 
hated invaders from the north in A.D. 
940. The French tried after World War 
II to mold Viet Nam into a tractable 
nation by vesting authority in a central 
government and playing off one village 
against another. Instead, the Viet Minh 
imposed a harsh unity in the country- 
side that broke the French grip. In South 
Viet Nam, President Ngo Dinh Diem 
hoped to form a nation that was safe 
from Viet Cong influence by gathering 
the peasants into fortified hamlets. That 
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idea died behind the barbed wire of the 
hamlets in 1963—along with Diem. 

What hope is there that the pres- 
ent Vietnamese government and its U.S. 
backers will fare any better? For one 
thing, the military situation, thanks to 
the American buildup, has improved, 
so that the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment can now provide security to at 
least a fraction of its citizens. And 
security is the stuff of which loyalty 
is made. Says one U.S. expert: “The 
man behind the water buffalo wants 
above all to know that he’s going to 
wake up alive tomorrow.” Another thing 
is the positive attitude on the part of 
the government. Declares Premier Ky: 
“We can take this revolution away from 
the Communists. We can show the peo- 
ple that we can give them more and 
better things than the Communists— 
not only material things, but things the 
Communists do not even understand, 
like justice and personal integrity.” 

In his eight months in office, Ky has 
encouraged a number of plans for build- 
ing that new society. By far, the most 
successful has been the Political Action 
Teams (PATs). Recruited from the 
countryside, PAT members undergo vig- 
Orous nationalist indoctrination (one of 
the slogans: “I'd rather be a dead man 
in Viet Nam than the emperor of Chi- 
na”) at three training camps in Phuoc 
Tuy province, drill to deadeye perfec- 
tion in the use of small arms, and mas- 
ter nursing, farming, and teaching skills. 
They learn to pursue their goal of de- 
feating Communism according to the 
three Ts: Thang (victory), Thuong 
(love) and Thanh (sincerity). After 
graduation, the PATs (Biet Chinh in 
Vietnamese) return to their home areas. 

Dressed in the ordinary black pa- 
jamas of the average peasant—and of 
the average Viet Cong—the PATs hunk- 
er down and talk politics with the local 


folk, and move from village to village, 
listening to grievances about govern- 
ment abuses (PAT reports have caused 
the sacking or transfer of many South 
Vietnamese officials) and gathering in- 
formation about Viet Cong activities. 
Packing impressive firepower (BARS, car- 
bines, grenades), the PATs are _first- 
class fighters. One PAT unit of 40 men 
in a Village in Quang Ngai province 
went unassailed for three months before 
it came under attack one night by a bat- 
talion of Viet Cong. After fending off 
the assault for three hours, the PATS 
split into three squads. Two squads evac- 
uated the 383 villagers across a river 
to safety while the third fought a rear- 
guard action, finally grabbed a sampan 
and, using it as a shield, swam safely 
across the river. 

Legends & Leaflets. In addition to 
PATS, other propaganda troops are hit- 
ting the road. Pretty girls sing plaintive 
love songs, imploring their Viet Cong 
husbands to return and “take care of 
me.” Storytellers recount misty legends 
of Viet Nam in hopes of awakening a 
sense of national destiny in the peas- 
ants. Sample legend: when Chinese in- 
vaders inundated Viet Nam in the sec- 
ond century B.C., the Vietnamese king 
demanded a hero to save the realm. 
None could be found. Finally, the king's 
men found a three-year-old mute, a boy 
with a sullen face who suddenly spoke. 
“Forge me an iron horse.” he demand- 
ed. The king’s men, nonplussed, com- 
plied. Then the child ate enough food 
for ten men at One sitting, grew instant- 
ly to heroic proportions. He mounted 
the iron steed and rode off to battle. 
When his sword shattered on Chinese 
helmets, he snatched up an entire clump 
of bamboo—roots and all—and carried 
through to victory. Then, deigning hon- 
ors and adulation, the boy rode off to a 
high hill, and disappeared. As the mod 
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RESSEGUIE & REFUGEES 
After Starlight, V.C. winked back. 


ern-day Vietnamese tell it in the ham- 
lets, his sullen silence in the beginning 
of the tale represents Vietnamese apa- 
thy; his later heroics the heights to 
which Vietnamese spirits aspire. 

How many of the peasants get the 
message is hard to tell. Psychological 
warfare units, both Vietnamese and 
U.S., drop no fewer than 3,000,000 
leaflets weekly over Viet Cong strong- 
holds. An ever-increasing number of 
Viet Cong are defecting each month 
(1,672 in January), and one-quarter of 
them testify that the leaflets helped in- 
fluence their decision to switch sides. 

Of course no leaflet is as effective as 
a personal contact, and many of the 
defectors, who are welcomed under 
the government’s Chieu Hoi (Open 
Arms) amnesty program, go to work 
at once trying to persuade their former 
colleagues to give up. Other defectors 
become Biet Kich, a special force of 
irregulars who hunt the Viet Cong at 
night, stalking the enemy with V.C. 
methods, They take a deadly toll. 

Three Stages. The pacification plan 
calls for three stages. First, U.S. troops 
will seek and smash Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese forces in selected 
areas. Next, the South Vietnamese 
army will move in and mop up what is 
left of the enemy. At that point, exit 
the army and enter the region’s own 
police force and popular forces, ready 
to defend themselves. A key to making 
this phase work will be the white-uni- — - 
formed national police force (“the 
white mice”) under Colonel Pham Van 
Lieu, who are already showing promise 
of developing into an effective country- 
wide law-enforcement agency. As one 
American says: “If the mayor of Cedar 
Rapids has a crime problem, he calls 
the cops, not the army. We want every 
village headman to be able to do the 
same.” 

Guiding the program will be the new 
Rural Construction Cadres, which are 
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simply an expanded form of the PATs. 
Some cadres will conduct a census of 
the village, issue identification cards 
and weed out Viet Cong suspects. 
Meanwhile, other cadres will start 
schools, provide medical services, help 
farmers get crops of rice and corn 
planted, organize local government and 
help train leaders. The final, far-off 
stage calls for free elections and hand- 
ing the village governments over to lo- 
cal people. 

In all this, the Vietnamese will be 
helped by a band of young Americans 
who are already risking their lives to 
bring aid and know-how to the coun- 
tryside. So far, two AID men have been 
kidnaped and eight have died—in am- 
bushes and assassinations—on this un- 
sung duty. One new arrival is Steve 
Shepley, a 27-year-old New Yorker, 
who is USAID's action representative in 
the Delta province of An Xuyen. Put- 
tering unarmed in a 35-h.p. boat 
through the Viet Cong-infested pad- 
dies, he visits village after village, chat- 
ting with the people in fluent Vietnam- 
ese, assessing their needs, hauling in 
food and building supplies and organ- 
izing emergency housing and rations 
for refugees. 

Another is Robert Resseguie, 25, a 
native of Madison, N.J., and a former 
Peace Corps worker in Thailand. He 
is now an assistant AID representative 
in Quang Ngai province, 300 miles 
northeast of Saigon. After the U.S. 
Marines had cleared an area of Viet 
Cong in last summer's Operation Star- 
light, Resseguie led nearly 20,000 refu- 
gees back to their deserted homes, 
helped provide them with food and 
building material. Unfortunately, as 
soon as Starlight winked out, the V.C. 
winked back in—an evidence of inef- 
fective follow-through that has plagued 
pacification efforts all along. 

Fragile Existence. The goals for 1966 
are relatively modest. The campaign 
will center on four priority areas (see 
map). Ky hopes to clear and hold 900 
new hamlets, consolidate government 
control in 1,000 already cleared vil- 
lages, build 2,251 new classrooms, 568 
miles of road, 57 dams, 148 bridges, 
and dig 118 miles of canal. Equally im- 
portant is training more cadres, and 
that will take time. At present there are 
22,838 trained men and women in the 
field, and by year’s end, another 20,000 
or so will join them. But at least 440,- 
000 will be required to blanket every 
province. 

Until these cadremen are trained— 
and for a long time after—South Viet 
Nam’s fragile existence will still depend 
on the protection of U.S. fighting men 
and the funds of U.S. taxpayers. Amer- 
ican aid will rise to $600 million or 
more this year, is apt to rise higher still 
as the U.S. underwrites the construction 
of the schools, power stations, hospi- 
tals, roads, ports, and communications 
systems that are essential for the crea- 
tion of a viable nation and a healthy 
unified economy. 
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EUROPE 


Slow-Motion Diplomacy 

Nobody hurried. Aboard his blue ov- 
ernight train from Bonn, Ludwig Er- 
hard snoozed for two hours on a siding 
along the Mosel so as not to get to 
Paris too soon. When he finally arrived 
at the Elysée Palace, Charlé& de Gaulle 
kept him waiting another 28 minutes. 
Then the French President strolled out 
to greet the West German leader with 
a smile, a handshake—and a glottal “Bis 
Aufgleich Herr Bundeskanzler |See you 
later, Mr. Chancellor]. With that they 
adjourned, to meet again an hour later 
for a leisurely lunch, 

The slow-motion diplomacy in Paris 
last week was not for lack of topics to 
discuss. But such is the basically an- 
tagonistic state of Franco-German re- 
lations these days that any discussion 
between Europe’s two most fidgety 
“friends” almost inevitably produces 


reporters associts 





ERHARD & DE GAULLE 
A graceful toast to practically nothing. 


major disagreements. What saved last 
week's semiannual session was Charles 
de Gaulle’s grand finesse. 

Erhard wanted assurance that De 
Gaulle, on his visit to Russia this spring, 
would not recognize East Germany or 
compromise the disputed Oder-Neisse 
border. Privately, De Gaulle was quite 
willing to offer such assurances. Not 
publicly, since that might dampen his 
Moscow welcome. The solution? A 
graceful (but fleeting) toast in cham- 
pagne (Laurent Perrier "55) to “a unit- 
ed Germany.” 

The future of the Common Market 
was another subject to avoid. The 
French had agreed at Luxembourg last 
month to return to their vacant seat at 
Common Market headquarters largely 
because of some unexpectedly effective 





prodding from West Germany. Erhard 
thought that it might be a good time to 
try for some progress toward political 
union of the Six. Some observers were 
even speculating that France might be 
willing to let Britain reapply for Market 
membership. But le grand Charles does 
not yet need English allies. He smooth- 
ly informed Erhard that the Common 
Market's first order of business was to 
“implement” the Luxembourg agree- 
ment—in other words: don’t tempt 
France to walk out again. 

Despite the lack of any major policy 
agreements, both French and German 
diplomats were cheered by the relaxed 
tone of the meetings. Ministers dis- 
cussed down-to-earth topics such as the 
joint construction of a military land 
vehicle to supplant the Jeep and ways 
to standardize tax and social security 
systems. Said one German official: “The 
Franco-German couple has given up the 
bedroom and now meets in the kitchen.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Revolts from the Left 

With his narrow parliamentary ma- 
jority, one might expect most of Har- 
old Wilson's troubles to come from the 
Tory opposition, Last week, however, 
he was confronted by two revolts from 
within his own Labor ranks. 

One was the threat of a nationwide 
railroad strike to protest the govern- 
ment’s decision to hold wage increases 
to 3$% a year. Wilson met it smoothly. 
At the last minute, he simply went to 
the conference table and sweet-talked 
the union leaders into accepting the 
wage ceiling (with a few minor fringe 
benefits thrown in). 

The second revolt demanded harsh- 
er treatment. It was an irate motion, 
signed by 35 backbench Laborite radi- 
cals, to condemn Wilson’s support of 
U.S. policies in Viet Nam. The cause, 
of course, was “peace,” and what ran- 
kled the radicals most was that Wilson 
had agreed with the U.S. decision to re- 
sume the bombing of North Viet Nam. 

Wilson cut them dead. “If you search 
the hearts of some of those who par- 
take in these campaigns,” he said, “you 
will find not ‘peace in Viet Nam’ but 
‘victory in Viet Nam.’ This means a 
continuation of the fighting until their 
side has won.” From the backbenches, 
leftists were jumping up trying to get 
the floor, but Wilson slashed on. 

“I would have been more impressed,” 
he said, “if the international cables dur- 
ing the 40-day truce had been sizzling 
with messages to Hanoi saying, ‘Now 
conditions for talks exist. Now play 
your part. Your friends in this country 
who want peace expect you to respond.’ 
I'd like to have seen the peace-in-Viet 
Nam lobby outside the Chinese embas- 
sy demanding that the Chinese govern- 
ment diminish their malevolent pres- 
sures on Hanoi, preventing Hanoi from 
following what might be her natural in- 
clinations to make peace.” 

The peace lobbyists’ motion was nev- 
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DANIEL & SINYAVSKY WITH LAWYER 


Neither in full nor in part. 


er brought to a vote. Instead, a group 
of senior Laborites dispatched a cable 
urging Ho Chi Minh to “agree to nego- 
tiate and leave the battlefield for the 
conference table.” 


RUSSIA 
The Trial Begins 


“The trial begins,” announced Radio 
Moscow, “with the interrogation of the 
accused Daniel. At the beginning of the 
interrogation, he impudently denies the 
obvious, But then, when the prosecu- 
tion presents to the court a number of 
proofs, fright and confusion appear on 
his slanderous face. Yes, he is being 
pressed against the wall. Under the 
weight of the proof, Daniel is forced 
to admit facts of his criminal activity 
From time to time, he glances with a 
confused expression around the court- 
room. The prosecutor and chairman 
read the proofs of his libel, indignant.” 

It sounded like some scathing under- 
ground burlesque of Soviet justice cir- 
culated these days throughout Russia 
in tattered manuscript or smuggled out 
for publication in the West. But it really 
was Radio Moscow talking. On trial in 


a dingy yellow brick Moscow court- 
house last week were bearded Critic 
Andrei Sinyavsky, 40, known as “Abram 


Tertz” in the West since his macabre 
manuscripts first appeared in London 
in 1960, and Translator Yuli Daniel, 
40, alias “Nikolai Arzhak,” in his un- 
derground work an equally outspoken 
short-story writer. In an 18-page in- 
dictment, they were charged under Ar- 


ticle 70 of the Russian criminal code 
with disseminating “slanderous mate- 


rial besmirching the Soviet state and 
social system.” 

Schizoid Progress. The trial drew 
much attention. Outside the courthouse 
last week, some 30 of Sinyavsky-Tertz’s 
students from the Institute of World 
Literature stationed themselves defiant- 
ly, despite deep snow and 6-below-zero 
temperature. More important, the trial 
illustrated the curiously schizoid prog- 
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ress of Soviet justice. Never before in 
a Soviet court had two authors been 
accused of “political crimes” on the 
basis of their literary output alone, and 
the inevitable convictions would set a 
disastrous legal precedent for esthetic 
freedom in Russia. On the other hand, 
a trial conducted with press coverage 
marked some improvement over the 
usual peremptory Soviet procedures, 

It took Sinyavsky and Daniel, how- 
ever, to provide the real departure, “Do 
you plead guilty?” asked Prosecutor 
Oleg P. Temushkin. “Not at. all,” re- 
plied Sinyavsky in defiance of standard 
Soviet legal response. “Neither in full 
nor in part,” echoed Daniel. That left 
the prosecution with the rare chore of 
actually proving its case. 

Absurd Exchanges. As Soviet report- 
ers told it (Western newsmen were 
excluded from the courtroom), Prose- 
cutor Temushkin did it in predictable 
style: with the aid and assistance of 
Judge Lev Smirnov plus two “public 
prosecutors” and a carefully selected 
audience of 70, mainly fellow authors 
and critics. Sinyavsky and Daniel ar- 
gued that they were not guilty because 
their works were essentially literature, 
not propaganda. Sniffed Judge Smir- 
nov: “The court is not involved in liter- 
ary discussions. Answer us—do you rec- 
ognize that works written by you have 
a sincerely anti-Soviet character?” But 
when Sinyavsky began his reply, “Be- 
fore answering the question, I should 
like... .” he was immediately drowned 
out by noise and laughter. The ensuing 
exchanges were equally absurd: 

Judge Smirnov: Slander is the circu- 
lation of deliberately false, defamatory 
inventions. This means that what you 
write is slanderous! 

Daniel: No, this is art, literary hy- 
perbole. 

Temushkin; Why didn’t you publish 
these stories in Moscow? 

Sinyavsky: My _ artistic 
from the tastes of the 
houses. .. . 

While the 


tastes differ 
publishing 


taste for Tertz has ob- 






viously not yet been acquired in the 
Kremlin, those in the courtroom got a 
chance to hear his works read aloud 
by the prosecutor. One quoted passage, 
heavily edited. described the failings of 
the Russian people, who unfortunately, 
in Sinyavsky’s opinion, are drunkards, 
thieves and “incapable of creating a 
culture.” Asked for an explanation of 
such a “slanderous” statement, Sinyav- 
sky explained; “I wanted to tell about 
the spiritual needs of the Soviet peo- 


ple.” The courtroom, as usual, “dis- 
solved in laughter.” 
At week’s end, the court recessed. 


The judge and two lay assessors will 
deliver the verdict this week. There 
was little doubt of what it would be, 
Prosecutor Temushkin was al- 
ready demanding the maximum twelve- 
year sentence for Sinyavsky and eight 
years for Daniel. 


since 


While the trial was in progress, the 
Soviets permitted another novelist, 
Valery Tarsis, to fly to England to ful- 
fill a three-month lecture engagement. 
The official rationale was that since 
Tarsis’ most recent underground novel, 
Ward 7, concerns his experience as a 
political prisoner in an insane asylum, 
he is a certified lunatic, hence not le- 
gally liable for his ravings. At a press 
conference, Tarsis sounded sane enough 
though a bit high-strung. He roundly 
condemned Soviet “police fascism,” 
“bandit fascism,” and “the government, 
which has betrayed the national cause.” 
Then he sounded very much like any 
other author anywhere. “I am very sad 
that my books haven't sold well enough 
in the West,” he remarked, adding 
hopefully, “I hear the Americans spe- 
cialize in publicity. Perhaps they can do 
something to sell more of my books.” 


WESTERN SAMOA 
Unsticking the Wicket 


Half of Western Samoa’s foodstuffs 
were gone: banana, breadfruit and 
cocoa trees, all flattened by a_ 100- 
m.p.h. hurricane. It was the worst since 
1889, when another keening, killing 
wind sank three American and three 
German warships in Apia roadstead, 


And what did the Samoans do? They 
played cricket 

Trouble was, Samoans have rarely 
known hunger. And cricket, played Sa- 
moan style, is so much fun. Each village 
has a concrete pitch tucked in among 
the breadfruit trees; sides number a 
definitely non-U 60 to 100 men, women 
and children clad in /ava-lavas and 
urged on by dancing spectators, yelling, 
singing, and banging on kerosene drums 
at a well-hit ball. Badgered by papalagi 
(white) planters, Prime Minister Fiame 
Mata‘afa Faumuina Mulinu’u II last 
week handed down the harshest decree 
of his six-year regime: cricket was 
banned (Wednesdays and Saturdays ex- 
cepted). To unstick the wicket as quick- 
ly as possible, the villagers set to work 
clearing away the hurricane rubble. 
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The tuned car’s family plan. 


What makes a car a car is styling, performance, ride and handling. Only when they're all tuned together is 


There is nothing in the least dull about 
the 1966 Buick Riviera. Which is a switch 
on the family cars a lot of people think 


about, when they think about family cars. 
Yes, indeed. 
Riviera has seats enough for six. Roomy, 
Standard equipment. 


Riviera? A family car? 


comfortable seats 


Which means you can have fun with 
a car and a family too 


How the tuned car do 





ple are used to thinking of the Riviera 
as a sleek, international classic with su 
perbly comfortable seats for four. True 
enough. Except for 1966, Riviera has 
room for two added starters. (Before we 
say another word, we should say that 
buckets up front are also standard. Take 
your choice. Or you can choose our new 
notch-back front seat, which 
from a regular bench seat to semi-buckets 
For those family 


converts 


occasions when you 


it. Most peo- 


the car a Buick. Like this 66 Riviera. 


leave the kids home with the sitter.) 

This accommodation to your comfort 
should come as no surprise to you. The 
tuned car is, after all, concerned with 
people. That's why it’s tuned in the first 
place. A magnificent blend of 
performance, ride and handling, the 
tuned car by Buick is everything you 
could hope for on four wheels. 

Tuning means this: a 340-hp Wildcat 
V-8. a Super Turbine automatic, and re 
markably swift reaction to the wheel. 

Tuning means this: 
dow ventilation system that does away 
with drafts while it promotes better air 
circulation and better visibility 

And tuning means this: safety equip 
ment built in right at the factory. Seat 


belts all around. A padded dash. Padded 


sun visors. Back-up lights. A shatter- 


resistant rear-view mirror inside An 


styling, 


a new closed-win- 


other rear-view mirror outside. Two-speed 
electric wipers. And windshield washers 
so you can see where you're going when 
the going gets dirty. 

How to start the tuned car doing for 
you. One nice thing about this Riviera 
is that it’s built in this country (contrary 
to the idea that all great cars come from 
Which means that to 
get one all you have to do is visit your 
Buick dealer. 

The Riviera comes equipped with 
power steering, power brakes, a tilt steer- 
ing wheel, and a liberal helping of other 
delights, besides that engine and trans- 
mission set. 


across the seas) 


In fact, about the only thing you could 
wish for that the tuned car doesn’t come 
with is a family 

Plan ahead. 

Wouldn't you really rather have a Buick? 


1966 Buick. The tuned car. 





You’ve got to hand it toThe Sure Ones. 
They know better whiskey when they taste it. 


The name of the whiskey is Seagram's 7 Crown. "| 


Aptly called The Sure One. Because of its 
dependable quality. Because it’s preferred 
beyond all others in the world. Because it’s 
sure to make a better drink. After all, it’s 
better whiskey. Say Seagram's and be Sure. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C_ BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN WN 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Latest Excuse 

The last time the Dominican Repub- 
lic’s right-wing army and leftist rebels 
tried to exterminate each other, Presi- 
dent Héctor Garcia-Godoy managed 
to stop them only by ordering the lead- 
ers of both sides to accept diplomatic 
assignments abroad. That was only a 
month ago, but last week they were at 
it again. The latest excuse was that 
Armed Forces Chief Francisco Rivera 
Caminero, who was to have been 
shipped off to Washington, simply re- 
fused to go. His transfer, the nation’s 
top officers warned Godoy, would im- 
pair national security. 

That brought a mob of students to 


CUBA 


Down with Imperialism— 


12,000 Miles Away 
Cubans have long been accustomed 
to their Maximum Leader's vicious 


verbal attacks on the U.S. Last week 
they were delighted when he shifted his 
biting invective to a surprise target: 
Red China. In Havana's Communist 
daily Granma,* Fidel Castro spelled 
out the whole ugly story of how Peking 
had not only “committed a criminal 
act of economic aggression” by reduc- 
ing its 1966 rice shipments to Cuba, 
but had also sent huge amounts of 
propaganda material into the country 
in an attempt to enlist the army for 
Peking’s espionage purposes. “We have 


ur 





DEAD STUDENT AFTER SANTO DOMINGO GUNFIGHT 
Stripped, brained, soaked, burned. 


the presidential palace. Police panicked, 
fired into the mob, killing three and 
wounding 32. Next, angry knots of 
leftists stormed through the streets, 
looking for cops. They found three, one 
of whom was gunned down, another 
stripped naked and brained with a 
boulder. The third was soaked in gaso- 
line and burned alive. When Caminero 
still refused to leave, the left called 
a general strike. 

The walkout was suppqrted by ex- 
President Juan Bosch and proved high- 
ly effective. Factories and sugar mills 
shut down, dock workers stomped off 
their jobs, and even Santo Domingo’'s 
airport had to be closed. With the na- 
tion headed toward full paralysis, Ri- 
vera Caminero finally took the hint. 
Turning control of the armed forces 
over to Colonel Enrique Pérez y Pérez, 
he sailed off to the U.S. aboard a Do- 
minican Navy frigate. 

That didn’t satisfy the leftists, who 
this time were apparently determined 
to try to break the army's power com- 
pletely. At week’s end, the general 
strike was still on, and gunfire rattled 
through the streets of Santo Domingo. 
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liberated ourselves from imperialism 90 
miles from our shore,” declared Fidel. 
“We are not willing to allow another 
powerful state 12,000 miles away to 
impose similar practices on us.” 

Soviet Switch. The first public ink- 
ling of Castro’s split with Peking came 
on the eve of last month’s Tri-Conti- 
nental Solidarity Conference in Ha- 
vana, where 612 assorted “revolution- 
ists” gathered for twelve days to map 
plans for upheaval in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. On the surface, it 
seemed that Red China, with its “wars 
of national liberation,” would command 
the most support among the hotheaded 
delegates. Russia, which has been soft- 
pedaling violent revolution and has 
openly favored the via pacifica in Latin 
America, seemed a poor second. 

Castro upset these calculations by 
criticizing Red China for cutting its rice 
shipments to Cuba, thus reducing the 


Replacing the old Communist Party paper 
Hoy (done away with last October) and 
named after the 62-ft. yacht in which Fidel 
and 81 followers sailed from Mexico to launch 
the Cuban revolution. The name is a corrup- 
tion of “Grandmother.” 





average Cuban's monthly rice ration 
from six to three pounds. Peking’s par- 
simony did not sit well with delegates 
from other hungry, have-not countries. 
Meanwhile, the Soviets adroitly out- 
flanked the Chinese with a pledge to 
support wars of liberation in Peru, 
Colombia, Venezuela and Guatemala. 
Moscow handed out $3,000,000 to Lat- 
in American delegates, and even prom- 
ised Russian advisers for a worldwide 
“liberation committee,” 

Castro's Loss. Piqued by the setback, 
Peking called Castro a liar and accused 
him of unfairly juggling trade figures. 
Castro hit back last week with charges 
of “grand hypocrisy” and “contempt 
for smaller peoples.” The feud could 
well lead to a break in diplomatic rela- 
tions, has already gone far enough to 
impair Red China’s hold on its one 
major base for espionage and subver- 
sion in the Western Hemisphere. 

But Castro had lost something too. 
By siding with the Soviets against Pe- 
king, he relinquished the role he had 
relished as a self-styled arbiter between 
the two Communist giants. He was now 
less his own man than ever. 


FRANCE 
1966 & All That 


So, Britain would insist on celebrat- 
ing the 150th anniversary of Waterloo 
last year? Eh bien, mes amis, this year 
France gets her revenge. October 14th 
is the 900th anniversary of the subjuga- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxons by that dough- 
ty Norman, William the Conqueror 
The five departments of ancient Nor- 
mandy are planning all sorts of festivi- 
ties, starting in April and including a 
yacht race to Hastings across the Chan- 
nel as well as to what should be a well- 
attended convention of all the descend- 
ants of the Conqueror’s army. 

Every normal Norman, Parisian plan- 
ners calculated, would be delighted to 
help pay for such a triumphal occasion. 
They were wrong. Nestled amid the 
knotty hedgerows and gnarled apple 
orchards of the lower Seine Valley lies 
the village of Veauville-les-Baons (pop. 
353), which has not changed much 
since William’s day—and to some ex- 
tent, holds him responsible. According 
to Jean Comps, 54, village schoolmas- 
ter and official secretary (also re- 
nowned for his fine home-made Calva- 
dos), the liege lord of Normandy in 
1060 forced Veauville to ante up an an- 
nual ten gold talents to the nearby ab- 
bey of St.-Wandrille. The town kept 
right on paying the tithe for the next 
700 years, until the Revolution of 1789 
put an end to all that. 

“We are a poor community,” com- 
plained Comps last week, as headlines 
across France proclaimed that the 
Veauville council had voted against any 
and all contributions to the celebration 
of 1066. “We need roads, and piping to 
carry water to houses that still use hand 
pumps. If we find a way, we might give 
ten francs [$2], but I'm against even 
that.” 
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TANDING somewhere between Nostradamus and a 
Wall Street broker, the President of the U.S. each year 
draws up a federal budget—essentially a forecast of events 
as they are expected to occur as much as 18 months hence. 
The law requires him to perform this task, but there is no 
law that says he has to stick to his budget. This extraordinary 
leverage over the public purse has been gradually wrested 
from Congress, which over the years has ceded its once 
jealously held fiscal powers to the White House. Today, the 
President does not consider the budget just a report on 
spending or an accounting of his stewardship, as it once was, 
but a powerful tool for controlling the whole Government 
and a potent instrument for manipulating the economy. 
Lyndon Johnson, who delights in making use of every avail- 
able lever of power, has used the budget to further his own 
ends more than any of his predecessors. This—and the fact 
that the figures are bigger than ever—makes the budget for 
fiscal 1967 as fascinating as it is formidable. 


Of Milk & the Moon 


The budget is not exactly a bestseller; the Government 
disposes of only about 3,300 copies, at $1.50 each. The 
1967 budget’s 449-page bulk, backed up by an imposing 
appendix of 1,308 pages, is a thick forest of charts, tables 
and almost totally unrelieved print. Few Americans bother 
to penetrate this forest—and that is something of a shame. 
For those who do venture into it, the budget is rich in im- 
pressive landmarks, bizarre growths, hidden surprises, hints 
of the future and enough tantalizing trivia to dine out on 
for a year. “Budgets.” says George Mahon, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, “set goals, chart courses 
of action, outline expectations and embody anticipations.” 
They are large slices of the nation’s life in all its wonder- 
ful variety. 

An invaluable harbinger whose projections vitally affect 
the entire U.S., the budget tells businessmen how much the 
Government may be expected to buy from them, taxpayers 
how much it will take from them to do the buying with. 
Within its-labyrinth are enough booby traps to bedevil an 
army of certified public accountants, enough opportunities 
for sleight of hand to exhaust a prestidigitator. The budget 
gives the impression of disclosing what everything costs, right 
down to the last GS-1 clerk ($3,507), but it carefully con- 
ceals such strategic particulars as the spending of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency (estimated to be about $500 mil- 
lion, though there is no exact way of telling), the real cost 
of running the President's office and the price of such de- 
fense items as the U-2 spy planes and the SR-71 jets. 

The 1967 budget reaches into every national nook and 
cranny. It concerns itself with appropriations for a nuclear 
aircraft carrier, for cancer research and free school milk, 
for the cost of shoveling snow in Washington. It takes up 
the building of hydrogen bombs, Christmas vacations for Job 
Corps enrollees, postmen’s rounds. It sets out the figures for 
developing a vaccine against syphilis and paying the pensions 
of 10,500 surviving veterans of the Spanish-American War. 
From the smallest single project ($5,000 for the Potomac 
River Basin Commission) to the largest ($3.6 billion to put 
a man on the moon), the budget bristles with insights into 
the nation’s mood. In fiscal 1967, the U.S. will spend $820,- 
000 on training, counseling, and other projects to improve 
the estate of the 26.5 million women in the labor force, 
$5,000 for indexing and microfilming the records of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church in Alaska, $15 million for removing 
and relocating junkyards as part of the national beautifica- 
tion campaign and $7,100,000 to ship back foreign stow- 
aways who desperately want to get into the country. Jac- 
queline Kennedy's $3,000 special secretarial allowance will 
be eliminated because she is drawing less mail than before. 
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READING THE BUDGET FOR FUN & PROFIT 


The U.S. imported the institution of government budget- 
ing from Europe, where it took its name from the French 
hougette, or small leather pouch that was used for carrying 
estimates of official funds and receipts. The importation was 
surprisingly recent. A formal budget was introduced only 
45 years ago by Warren Harding, a man with an eye for 
figures. He set up a Budget Bureau and named as its first 
director Chicago Banker Charles Gates Dawes, a frugal fel- 
low who came to deplore “the dirty demagogues of both 
parties who get the report and besmear and befog it in 
the minds of the public.” Dawes (who became Coolidge’s 
Vice President) had ingenious ways of calling free-spending 
military officers onto the carpet. On one occasion, he sum- 
moned some of them to his office, vigorously swept his rug 
with two brooms, then demanded of the stunned officers 
why the Navy spent 32¢ more than the Army for its brooms, 
since both brooms did the job equally well. 

Dawes’s biggest budget was $3.2 billion; Lyndon John- 
son’s 1967 budget, at $112.8 billion, is the biggest and most 
ambitious in history. Even his admirers admit that Johnson 
knew next to nothing about the budget when he took over 
the presidency. But he learned quickly, set out right away to 
cut the budget back as much as he could, both because he 
thought it was in the nation’s interest and because he realized 
that it would be a dramatic indication to businessmen that 
he was going to run a tight ship—and that they were all wel- 
come aboard. Partly because of its size, his present budget has 
aroused more curiosity and controversy than any of its pred- 
ecessors. More Americans are interested in the 1967 budget 
because it contains more figures of direct relevance to more 
people than ever before as a result of Washington's increas- 
ingly expansive Great Society programs, from medicare to 
urban rebuilding. The Johnson budget is controversial be- 
cause there is a widespread feeling that the uncertainties of 
the war in Viet Nam have made it even more tentative and 
inexact than budgets customarily are—and that the President 
has had to use every trick of ledgerdemain to hold down the 
deficit to $1.8 billion. Budget Director Charles Schultze de- 
fends his handiwork as “a highly responsible budget,” but 
criticism, like the budget itself, seems to keep on growing. 
Says Joseph D. Ardleigh, executive vice president of the Re- 
search Institute of America: “The budget counts on savings 
that won't be made and receipts that won't be gotten.” 


$1 Billion for Each Man 

Since federal spending is increasingly shaped and con- 
trolled by the White House, the Budget Director is one of 
Washington's most powerful men. He is the President’s man, 
the only high official not confirmed by the Senate. Tennessee 
Senator Albert Gore charges that the Budget Bureau oper- 
ates like “a czar or dictator,” and Texas Senator Ralph 
Yarborough says: “It’s really dangerous—it’s not safe for 
the country.” But Congress can hardly fault the bureau for 
being profligate when it comes to its own staff. Budget 
Director Schultze, a former University of Maryland econ- 
omist, has as his official limousine a 1963 Pontiac that the 
Internal Revenue Service seized from a Southern boot- 
legger; it still has a bullet hole in a rear hubcap. The bureau 
is so economically staffed that it has only 50 men working 
on the Defense Department’s $60 billion budget—or more 
than $1 billion for each man to handle. 

The printed budget produced by Schultze and his men 
makes up in impact for what it lacks in sales. The biggest 
users are libraries, universities, newspapers, corporations, 
the A.F.L.-C.1.0. and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce (which 
once caught the Government in the error of using billions 
for millions on one budget item). Even the Soviet embassy 
picks up several copies. While top U.S. business executives 
do not pretend to suffer through all that black type, they 
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cither have underlings do it or hire so-called budget hounds 
to comb the book for intelligence on projects that affect 
their companies’ fortunes. Major companies scout par- 
ticularly for insignificant-looking items that appear in the 
budget for the first time—a tip-off that a staff is being 
assembled for a new project that may blossom into a multi- 
billion-dollar venture. One such item in the 1967 budget: 
the initial allocation of $5,000,000 for a study of how cities 
can best renovate slum neighborhoods. 

The Bureau of the Budget now controls the disposition 
of more money than is spent for all purposes by the 25 larg- 
est U.S. corporations combined. A century ago, the Govern- 
ment got 90% of its money from customs duties, but today 
it collects 60% of it from personal and corporate income 
taxes (the average American family pays $1,000 a year in 
taxes). Out of every dollar of income, defense takes 44¢, 
Social Security and other trust funds 26¢, debt interest 7¢, 
space exploration 4¢, veterans’ benefits 4¢, agriculture 2¢, 
and all other programs 13¢. 

These outlays are totted up not in one budget but in a 
trinity of budgets—one reason that the budget is often so 
confusing. The best known and most widely quoted is the 
Administrative Budget ($112.8 billion for 1967), but econ- 
omists consider it imperfect and incomplete because it ex- 
cludes the fast-growing trust funds for Social Security, fed- 
eral employees’ retirement and highway building, thus does 
not give an accurate picture of what the Government pours 
into and takes out of the economy. Most economists prefer 
either the National Income Accounts Budget ($142.7 bil- 
lion), which includes the trust funds and counts all debts as 
they are incurred, or the Cash Budget ($145 billion), which 
takes in practically everything, including loans made by the 
Government and its purchases and sales of land. 


Opium for Sale 

A nimble politician can maneuver these three budgets to 
his best advantage much as if they were three shells—and 
nobody knows how to play that game better than Lyndon 
Johnson. Fiscal sleight of hand is nothing new, of course; 
corporations commonly use it to dress up their books, and 
all postwar Presidents have tried a bit of it. Dwight Eisen- 
hower introduced some of the most imaginative fiscal tricks. 
Lyndon Johnson applies more gimmickry, pressagentry and 
political showmanship to the budget than any of his prede- 
cessors; in the middle of his State of the Union address, for 
example, he quickly switched from one budget to another, 
predicting that the Administrative Budget would run a mod- 
est deficit of $1.8 billion while the Cash Budget would ac- 
tually show a surplus of $500 million, Says Manhattan Econ- 
omist Lawrence R. Kahn: “If the budgeteers have forgotten 
any method of using mirrors, I haven't found it.” 

Johnson “saved” $68 million by shifting Lady Bird’s high- 
way beautification program out of the Administrative Budget 
and into the highway trust fund, which is kept separately: he 
also maneuvered his forest and public-road expenses from 
the general budget to the highway trust fund, thereby chop- 
ping another $42 million from the budget normally seen by 
the public. Food for Peace spending was cut $162 million, 
on the pure hunch that wheat and cotton prices will be lower 
next year. The President also said that he will reduce farm 
price supports by $145 million and space research by $300 
million—even though in this year’s budget those items 
ranged above estimates by $450 million and $500 million. 

The President used the old device of calling for cutbacks 
in popular programs that he knows Congress is highly un- 
likely to slash. Among them: cuts of $150 million in agri- 
cultural conservation, $85 million in aid for depressed-area 
schools and $52 million in the school milk program. Any 
plan to take milk away from the kiddies is not going to get 
very far in Congress. Johnson also trimmed his allowances 
for emergency disaster relief by $100 million on the theory 
that there will be fewer disasters in 1967, a kind of Parkin- 
sonian precept that the number and gravity of disasters 
depend upon how much money will be available for al- 
leviating them. 

These are modest money savers as budget totals go. 
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Johnson has used several major devices to substantially in- 
crease the Government’s income. One was a speedup in in- 
come tax payments, which obliges corporations to pay 
earlier in the year and raises the withholding rates for high- 
income individuals. This will add $3.6 billion to Govern- 
ment revenues for fiscal 1967, but absolutely nothing in fu- 
ture years. The budget also profited from the great coin 
shuffle, though the shuffle was not primarily intended to 
aid the budget. By putting less silver in its coins to alleviate 
the silver shortage, the Government expects to collect a 
windfall of $1.6 billion from seigniorage, which is the dif- 
ference between the face value of coins and the cost of mak- 
ing them. Example: the old silver quarters contained 24¢ 
worth of metal, but the new copper-core quarters have only 
1¢ worth—which gives the Government a “profit” of 24¢. 

The Administration will make its budget look better 
by accelerating the practice, begun by Dwight Eisenhower, 
of selling off federal assets. It intends to market to pri- 
vate bankers billions of dollars worth of “paper assets,” 
notably Government-backed mortgages held by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. Expected income: $4.7 bil- 
lion. It also will continue emptying out the federal stock- 
piles. In fiscal 1967, in addition to selling off copper and 
aluminum, the Government plans to dump onto the private 
market such fascinating commodities as 3,866,178 Ibs. of 
duck feathers, 129 million Ibs, of castor oil, 12 million carats 
of industrial diamonds, and 39,851 Ibs. of opium (used, 
respectively, for sleeping bags, paints, cutting tools and 
medical morphine). Expected income: $2 billion. 


A Problem Next Year 


Most of these devices produce strictly one-shot, temporary 
gains. Without them most economists figure that the deficit 
in the 1967 Administrative Budget would not be $1.8 billion 
but nearer $9 billion. Even with those temporary gains, the 
deficit may rise well beyond the expected figure. The Ad- 
ministration has consistently underestimated the cost of the 
Viet Nam war; if that war continues to escalate, the Presi- 
dent will either have to make more realistic cuts or raise 
taxes, or both. He will not be able to play the game of 
nonrecurring gains so actively next year, when keeping the 
budget down is apt to be much more of a problem. 

Almost invariably, the Government spends far more and 
takes in far less than it budgets for. Since 1947, budgets 
have erred by an average 6% on expenditures and 9% on 
receipts, and 14 of the last 18 have run deficits. The Gov- 
ernment is operating right now at a loss of $20 million a 
day, and the federal debt towers at a record $317 billion. 
Interest charges on that amount during fiscal 1967 will be 
$12.8 billion, more than the Government's total spending 
on health, education, welfare and labor. Yet the public atti- 
tude toward deficits has changed from one of outright dis- 
approval to resignation. So long as the deficit grows no faster 
than the nation’s wealth or population, few people complain 
nowadays that the Government is going to hell in a hand 
basket. In fact, the national debt has declined in a real sense: 
since 1946 it has dropped from 134% of the gross national 
product to 46% , and from $1,900 per capita to $1,600. 

The U.S. budget is by far the most comprehensive one 
that any government in the world has ever known. But it is 
necessarily inexact, since it is a sweeping forecast made in 
January of what the world will be like in the fiscal year 
that begins in July and ends 18 months after the budget is 
presented. Is the new budget sound or foolhardy? In the 
view of many economists, it is apt to aggravate inflation by 
pumping more money into the economy than it takes out at 
a time when production is running so high that shortages of 
manpower, material and machines are becoming acute. The 
budget is obviously trying to do too much too soon, and 
Lyndon Johnson will ultimately have to face up to the hard 
choice of raising taxes or cutting spending. He cannot be 
faulted for making assumptions—only for making unrealis- 
tic ones. Whatever tricks may be played with the budget, 
whatever changes may occur in the public attitude toward 
deficits, the budget in the long run must reflect the reality 
of the nation’s financial state. 
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PEOPLE 





Carol Channing once jokingly called 
her “the world’s greatest stage step- 
mother,” and the lady herself, Denise 
Minnelli, would be the last to deny it. 
So when Liza Minnelli, 19, her husband 
Vincente’s daughter by his marriage to 
Judy Garland, opened at the Persian 
Room of Manhattan’s Plaza Hotel 
there was Denise with a lustily applaud- 
ing troop of 85 show-biz and café- 





MINNELLI & MERMAN 


I love,” an American divorcee named 
Wallis Warfield Simpson. Afterward, 
the ex-King, who was narrator as well 
as star of the film, murmured to French 
reporters: “Beaucoup de tristesse et 
beaucoup de joie.” 

None of the reviews rankled so much 
as the one that his “old friend” Edmund 
(“Bunny”) Wilson, 70, wrote for the 


HENRY GROSSMAN 






Fabulous, cried the belter. 


society friends. Not that the gal who 
knocked them dead in Flora the Red 
Menace needed a private cheering sec- 
tion. After a dozen or so songs, that 
old belter Ethel Merman rushed over 
to embrace Liza. “She was absolutely 
fabulous!” cried Ethel. “That child is 
so good.” 

Sure, it’s only a small plant, but the 
unions really ought to do something 
about the industrial hazards there. Just 
the other day, United Auto Workers 
President Walter Reuther, 58, almost 
lost a finger at the place—a workshop 
on the grounds of his house in Roches- 
ter, Mich, Cabinetmaker Reuther, who 
fashions all his own furniture, was trim- 
ming a wooden light fixture when his 
hand slipped and the power saw zipped 
the tip from his ring finger. All patched 
up, Reuther went back to his U.A.W. 
desk job, chuckled at a telegram from 
the carpenters’ union wondering what 
Walter thought he was doing scabbing 
at their trade. 

“He has to be very careful with 
Stairs,” the duchess explained gently. 
“Oh hell,” said the Duke of Windsor, 
71, spryly negotiating the two flights 
down to the projection hall of Paris’ 
Marbeuf cinema. Then the duke settled 
down with the duchess to stare raptly 
at a grainy, long-ago history called A 
King's Story, a documentary telling how 
Britain’s Edward VIII gave up the 
throne in 1936 to marry “the woman 
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New York Review of Books last July, 
picking apart the translation of Push- 
kin’s Eugene Onegin by Novelist Vladi- 
mir Nabokov, 66. At last, in the Feb- 
ruary Encounter, Lolita’s scholarly old 
man replied to Bunny. “A number of 
earnest simpletons consider Mr. Wilson 
to be an authority in my field,” Nabokov 
began, and went on to recall their old 
association: “I invariably did my best 
to explain to him his monstrous mis- 
takes of pronunciation, grammar and 
interpretation” of Russian. And, just to 
finish the job: “Mr. Wilson's use of 
English is also singularly imprecise.” 


Bestselling Author (The Proud Tow- 
er) Barbara Tuchman, 54, had a few 
unfashionable thoughts about what's go- 
ing on in the houses of haute couture. 
“All those boots and helmets!” she 
crackled in Manhattan. “Fashion is be- 
ing taken over by the pansy boys. We're 
being made to look like Lolitas or lion 
tamers. Who, over 20, wants to look as 
though she just came out of a sandbox?" 

On that miserable December morn- 
ing in 1915, after a night of homeless 
wandering, her mother had _ scarcely 
managed to struggle to the doorway at 
72 Rue de Belleville before she gave 
birth to the child. Last week more than 
10,000 Parisians swarmed around that 
same dreary doorway in a sentimental 
riot as Old Chanteur Maurice Chevalier, 
77, dedicated a plaque at No. 72. “On 
the steps of this house,” read the memo- 


rial, “was born, in the greatest poverty, 
Edith Piaf, whose voice was later to 
stir the world.” 

Considering that, despite his advanced 
age, he led the National League last 
year with 52 homers, scored 118 runs, 
batted in another 112 and won his 
second Most Valuable Player Award, 
the San Francisco Giants decided that 
Willie Mays, 34, ought to get a two- 
year contract at $125,000 per annum, 
the most money anyone has ever made 
for playing baseball. 

Leave it to Walden Cassotto to give 
back to Hollywood some of its oldtime 
extravagance. Walden, who much pre- 
fers to be known as Singer Bobby Darin, 
29, set off for a Miami singing date in 
a private Union Pacific Pullman car. 
with his wife Sandra Dee, young son 
Dodd, special cook, private porter, per- 
sonal manager, larder of caviar and 
liberal store of chili. Walden had just 
finished up a TV pilot show entitled 
The Sweet Life. 

Pablo Picasso, 84, was not in his blue 
period. He merely couldn't stomach the 
prospect of hordes of reporters and 
photographers swarming over his hide- 
away at Mougins on the French Riviera. 
And so when Valerian Zorin, the Soviet 
Ambassador to France, put through a 
call to request an audience, Pablo sent 
word from the studio that he would not 
be at home to the Russian. The old 
cubist did materialize sufficiently next 
day to receive Soviet Author Ilya Eh- 
renberg as a house guest, but poor 
Zorin once again had to report to Mos- 
cow that he had failed to dispose of one 
of Communism’s highest honors—the 
Lenin Peace Prize that the Russians 
have been trying to hand over to Pablo 
for the last four years. 
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PICASSO & EHRENBERG 
Nyet, said the cube. 
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REPORTING 


Camera Obscura 

1 read the Honolulu declaration as a 
refusal by the President to put limits on 
our war aims and on our military com- 
mitments in Viet Nam. 

—Walter Lippmann 

It is remarkable that scarcely a word 
in either the declaration of Honolulu or 
in the accompanying communiqué sug- 
gests any expansion of the war. 

—San Francisco Chronicle 

The aging columnist and the Cali- 
fornia editorialist hardly seemed to be 
talking about the same thing. But their 
disparate readings of the Hawaiian con- 
ference were symptomatic of the whole 
U.S. press. The conference, said the De- 
troit Free Press, was a disaster that 
“brought into sharp focus the schizoid 
personality of our foreign policy.” That 
wasn't the conference reported by the 
Washington Post, which found that it 
“did what it obviously was intended to 
do from the beginning.” It brought to- 
gether “officials who are going to have 
to work together if the war is to be 
skillfully conducted. It was a good thing 
to bring them together.” It was more 
than a good thing, said the Chicago 
Sun-Times. “The summit conference 
between American and Vietnamese 
political and military leaders in Hawaii 
may prove to be an important turning 
point in the war against Communism.” 
About all the Sun-Times found to criti- 
cize was the hasty preparation; the pa- 
per did not like the President and so 
many Cabinet members flying the Pa- 
cific in the same plane. 

Peculiarly Clear. The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, however, was less worried 
about the physical dangers of Johnson's 
trip than it was angry at its “showy and 
confusing” detraction from “the pri- 
mary business at hand, which is to gain 
agreement on terms for a peace con- 
ference.” Others might be impressed by 
talk of social reform in Viet Nam; not 
the P-D, which found the idea “utterly 
fantastic.” It would require conquering 
the Viet Cong, and that would take “a 
military effort of many long years— 
the establishment of an armed Ameri- 
can occupation.” 

One answer to this argument came 
from Washington, where New York 
Herald Tribune Columnist Roscoe 
Drummond cited facts and figures sug- 
gesting that the Viet Cong are being 
beaten right now. The V.C. are so short 
of manpower, said Drummond, that 
they are impressing 15-year-olds and 
girls into service; the B-52 raids are 
mauling them badly and their losses 
are high. Another answer came from 
South Viet Nam, where Columnist Jo- 
seph Alsop explained that as he saw it, 
“the problem that has been examined 
at Honolulu is peculiarly clear. Pro- 
vided that the President is willing to 
wage war in earnest, all sorts of signs 
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indicate that this is a war that can be 
won—perhaps a lot sooner than most 
people imagine.” 

Inner Logic. While the controversy 
raged back and forth, the TV networks 
hardly knew where to focus their cam- 
eras next. On top of some memorable 
footage from the battlefield, there was 
the conference—to say nothing of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
hearings where Administration critics 
were having their day. CBS finally de- 
cided that continuous coverage of the 
Senate hearings was consuming too 
much time, and consigned that part of 
the dialogue to evening selections from 
the tapes. The move stirred up some- 
thing of an intra-network flap, but it 
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“WHAT DID | LEARN IN HAWAII? ... 
i'M GLAD YOU ASKED THAT!” 


had its defenders in the press. The con- 
ference, said the Detroit News, was 
“infinitely more useful” than “the taunt- 
ing of that hysterical hound-dog, Wayne 
Morse of Oregon.” 

To the cartoonists, it was all a mat- 
ter of sharp blacks and whites, a pic- 
ture etched in the vitriol of their trade. 
Johnson was a cranky old codger blind 
to criticism and deaf to dissent; he 
was a foolish tourist taken in by the 
grass skirts and leis of a Pacific tour- 
ist trap. 

A reasoned summation was offered 
by Columnist Max Lerner. “Many will 
view the whole Honolulu venture as a 
tricky Johnsonian gimmick to give the 
outward semblance of activity when 
there is no substance of progress in the 
war,” he wrote. “But it would be seri- 
ous to underestimate the President or 
believe that his moves have been whol- 
ly histrionic. There is a logic to his 
latest move, the logic of adding politi- 
cal warfare as a third phase of the 
American effort, to fill out the triangle 
whose other two sides are formed by 
the military operations and the diplo- 
matic operations.” 


Sparks & Machete Blows 


All the police knew was that the 
murderer had appeared to be a young 
Puerto Rican. They had no other clues 
to the man who stabbed Arthur Collins 
in the New York subway last October 
and sprinted away. Even so, a reporter 
from Manhattan’s Spanish-language 
newspaper E| Diario soon picked up the 
suspect’s trail. Following a telephone 
tip, Esli Gonzalez, 34, went from bar to 
bar in The Bronx. Finally he found the 
fugitive, but the man got away again. 
Next night, Gonzalez tracked the man 
down for the second time and per- 
suaded him to give himself up. 

Once more, El Diario had made the 
news as well as reported it. It splashed 
the story on its front page—as did most 
of the New York press. El Diario lets 
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“THOSE WHO COUNSEL RETREAT FROM THE WAR 
BELONG TO A GROUP THAT HAS ALWAYS BEEN 


BLIND TO EXPERIENCE AND DEAF TO HOPE.” 





very littke news of the city’s 730,000- 
member Puerto Rican community es- 
cape its attention; in turn, it is read 
loyally by the city’s Puerto Ricans. In 
the past 34 years, its circulation has 
spurted 25% to 75,850, and its profits 
have doubled. 

Sadism & Social News. A tabloid that 
almost always runs a picture of some 
battered, bruised or bloodied Puerto 
Rican on its front page, as well as 
several sex-and-sadism stories inside, El 
Diario also carries social news from 
New York and San Juan, It runs Drew 
Pearson and Victor Riesel, translated 
into Spanish, and U.P.1. and A.P. copy 
on Latin America, along with several 
columns of chitchat entitled “Chispa- 
zos” (Sparks), “Machetazos” (Machete 
Blows) and “Consultorio Sentimental” 
(Advice to the Lovelorn). Its uncom- 
promising editorials, written in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish, champion causes dear 
to its readers: a civilian review board 
for the police department; a crackdown 
on slumlords, credit gouging and la- 
bor racketeering. 

El Diario firmly believes it has a duty 
to promote the welfare of Puerto Ri- 
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cans, and it goes about the job unceas- 
ingly. The paper's 50-man, largely Puer- 
to Rican editorial staff spends half its 
time listening to readers’ complaints of 
mistreatment, A converted city bus owned 
by the paper roams Puerto Rican neigh- 
borhoods soliciting other tales of trou- 
ble. Puerto Ricans who are accused 
of a crime often surrender to the paper 
simply because they are afraid of going 
to the police. “Saying you're from El 
Diario is like flashing a badge,” 
Editor Sergio Santelices 

At Odds Over Bobby. Much of the 
credit for the paper’s verve belongs to 
its publisher, O. Roy Chalk, 58, who 
bought it from a Dominican expatriate 


Says 


in 1962. Though he runs a vast business 
empire that includes the Washington, 
D.C. Transit System, Trans Caribbean 


Airways and some choice parcels of 
New York real estate, Chalk devotes a 
minimum of one full day a week to his 
paper, and he writes many of its edi- 
torials. On the day after the New York 
power failure last November, it was on 
Chalk’s order that El Diario ran a black 
front page with the white words: {POR 
QUE? (Why?) 

Chalk is now beginning to get some 
competition from a second Spanish- 
language tabloid, El Tiempo, which 
changed from a weekly to a daily last 
October. Edited by Stanley Ross, 52, a 
controversial Latin American hand who 
put out El Diario from 1955 until 1963 
when he broke with Chalk, El Tiempo 
carries more news about Latin Ameri- 
ca than El Diario and less about New 
York. It is aimed at New York's non- 
Puerto Rican Latin Americans—Cu- 
bans, Dominicans, Colombians—who 
are currently streaming into the city, 
while the Puerto Rican migration has 
slowed to a bare trickle. El Tiempo also 
makes a point of hiring celebrities, En- 
rique Negron, the Bronx grocer who 
saved a policeman from a howling mob 
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SANTELICES & GONZALEZ 
Almost like flashing a badge. 


(Time, Jan. 28), is now assistant circu- 
lation manager. José Torres, the light- 
heavyweight boxing champion, tutored 
by his good friend Novelist Norman 
Mailer, turns out a thrice-weekly column 
of political and social comment. 

With such backers as F. Ruben Ba- 
tista, son of the former Cuban dictator, 
General Anastasio Somoza Jr... army 
chief in Nicaragua, Huntington Hart- 
ford and Realtor Paul Tishman, El 
Tiempo takes a more conservative po- 
litical line than El Diario, which ts so 
ardently Democratic that it would not 
identify a prominent local Republican 
when he appeared in a picture 

When Bobby Kennedy ran for Sen- 
ator in 1964, El Diario plastered pic- 
tures of him all over the paper and 
editorialized: “They say that you own 
a house in Virginia and that you vote 
in Massachusetts. But we know better 
than that. You are a real New Yorker, 
born in The Bronx.” Last month, after 
Kennedy had made his swing around 
Latin America, El Tiempo’s Juan Casa- 
nova said in his gossip column, “Off the 
Record”: “When he arrived in Caracas, 
at the Hotel Tamanaco, Kennedy took 
his own liquor to the pool, not buying 
in the local bars. Thus, he created ene- 
mies in Latin America.” 

Expanding to Spain. El Tiempo is 
still having trouble getting advertising, 
and expects to lose at least $150,000 
before it begins to break even. El Dia- 
rio, on the other hand, is moving into 
a larger building this month; more up- 
to-date presses will enable it to increase 
its pages from 48 to 60 or more. En- 
couraged by his New York success, Roy 
Chalk is now considering starting other 
editions of El Diario in Miami or Los 
Angeles. And after a cordial interview 
with General Francisco Franco last 
month, he has made some plans to 
found a highbrow El Diario, devoted 
largely to business news, in Spain. 
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Make room for a new idea of Ford. 


Sure, we're the people who build cars—from Mustangs 
to Lincoln Continentals. 

And the same people who come up with some of the 
newest ideas in cars—like 2-way tailgates, Stereo-Sonic 
Tape Systems. 

But that doesn’t mean when we build a Philco refrig- 
erator, we put a dashboard in it. 

We've never limited our thinking to automobiles. 

As far back as forty years ago we were making trucks, 
tractor plows and airplanes. 

Today one of our “assembly lines’’ is less than one 





inch long. Making Philco micro-circuits for the Apollo 
Block || guidance computer. 

Others are producing air conditioners... color TV 
... communication systems... Autolite spark plugs. 

We designed NASA's huge Mission Control Center 
in Houston. (Try putting that in your garage.) 

The point is—next time you see our familiar Ford 
trademark, please make room in your mind for more 
than cars. 

Make room for a new idea of Ford. Where the new 
ideas are coming from. 








MUSIC 





COMPOSERS 
A Bridge to the Future 


A tiny figure in tails came toddling 
to the center of the stage at Manhat- 
tan’s Carnegie Hall, made a_ nervous 
little bow, and sat down almost un- 
observed at a Steinway the size of Flo- 
rida, “Give me the Cleveland every 
time,” a critic murmured contentedly 
to his companion. “Never a lapse in 
taste, never a bar without breeding!” 
Even as he spoke the Cleveland Sym- 
phony rumbled like a drain in difficulty 
and belched forth a stentorian blat of 
brass. Whereupon the tiny man, explod- 
ing chords like cannoncrackers, hurled 
himself upon the piano, and for the 
next 72 minutes, while the orchestra 
bawled like a herd of lovesick hippos, 
blasted away with a display of percus- 
sive pianistics that rattled the hall so 
hard nobody noticed the sound of a 
subway train thundering within 40 feet 
of the stage. 

After the last horrendous arrabbiato, 
in which pianist and orchestra were 
joined by a chorus of 72 men, the au- 
dience sat stupefied for several seconds 
and then released a roar of approval 
that persisted through eleven curtain 
calls. Soloist Pietro Scarpini and the 
Cleveland had safely and on the whole 
admirably negotiated the longest and, 


in the opinion of many pianists, the 
most difficult piano concerto ever com- 
posed. It was, in fact, a monstrosity, as 





CLEVELAND SYMPHONY PLAYING BUSONI’S CONCERTO 
Monstrosity full of genius. 
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some critics limply acknowledged. But 
they had to concede, along with Cleve- 
land’s crusty old George Szell, that it 
was “a monstrosity full of genius,” and 
that the man who wrote it was a genius 
full of monstrosity, one of the most 
spectacular figures in the history of 
Western music. 

Moneymaking Prodigy. He is a figure 
largely forgotten. On the 100th anni- 
versary of his birth—now being cele- 
brated through the efforts of the vigor- 
ous new Busoni Society—lItaly’s Fer- 
ruccio Dante Michelangelo Benvenuto 
Busoni is remembered by the music 
public as a mere arranger: the man 
who transcribed Bach's organ music for 
the pianoforte. In fact, says Pianist Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, Busoni was “the greatest 
pianist of his time.” Many musicians 
consider him a titanic technician and 
volcanically creative interpreter; all 
agree that his radical re-examination of 
the instrument and its literature struck 
a body blow at the romantic style and 
inspired the modern approach to the 
piano. Yet in the long view, Busoni was 
most significant where he most signifi- 
cantly failed: as a composer who longed 
to be great but was merely grand, as a 
pioneer who built a bridge to the future 
but could not pass over it himself. 

Busoni was born in Tuscany in 1866. 
His father Ferdinando was a village 
Vivaldi who blew a mean clarinet— 
and all the cash he could get his hands 
on. He had improvidently wed a gifted 
but relatively impecunious 
pianist who promptly pre- 
sented him with a son. At 
three, Ferruccio was play- 
ing scales. At six, he was 
forced to practice four 
hours at a stretch by a fa- 
ther determined to produce 
a moneymaking prodigy. At 
seven, he made his debut in 
Trieste, and for the rest of 
his life, with brief intermis- 
sions, he was chained to the 
concert circuit like a mon- 
key to a street organ. Fa- 
ther had expensive tastes, 
and Ferruccio, seeking fran- 
tic compensations for the 
frantic life he lived, soon 
developed a few of his own. 

Prophetic Inspiration. As 
a young man he was every- 
thing northern women love 
about Italy: wild mane and 
burning eyes, sensuous lips 
and rich, soft voice. Wher- 
ever he played, and he 
played from St. Petersburg 
to San Francisco, Ferruccio 
was besieged by women who 
wanted to make beautiful 
music with him. It cannot 
be said that he was always 
faithful to his piano, but in 
the broad Italian construc- 
tion of the term he was loyal 
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RAFFAELLO BUSON!, 1825 





BUSONI 
Monkey on a chain. 


to his wife, a placid Swedish girl who 
thought he was simply wonderful. 

One way and another, he was. He 
was a formidable intellectual who could 
write almost as well as he could play. 
He was a personality whose mere pres- 
ence raised the hair on a spectator’s 
scalp. Above all, he was a pianist of 
fantastic splendor, acknowledged today 
as the mightiest technician of all time. 
His power was awesome, his speed be- 
yond belief, his touch so delicately pre- 
cise that he could transform the most 
complicated passages into washes of 
pure color. And yet technique was not 
an end in itself; Busoni invariably sub- 
ordinated pianistic skill to musical mean- 
ing. Passion and intelligence were recon- 
ciled in sensibility, and in the last years 
of his life, says Busoni’s biographer Ed- 
ward Dent, his performances reflected 
“the spirit of a seer and visionary” and 
achieved a “grandeur” amounting to 
“prophetic inspiration.” 

A Master, a Slave. He couldn't have 
cared less. By the time he was 40, Bu- 
soni was sick of performing and wanted 
only to compose, During the summer, 
when the concert circuit closed down, 
he wrote music like a madman; and 
what he wrote, though not great music, 
is sometimes music of great fascination 
and historical importance. Busoni is an 
important moment of transition in mu- 
sic. He falls between two styles, the 
romantic and the modern. In his strug- 
gle to reconcile the two, he helped to 
break up the romantic tradition and 
in his late compositions—the six Poly- 
phonic Studies and the superb but rare- 
ly performed opera Doktor Faust—he 
struck out in the same general direction 
as Schoenberg and Stravinsky. 

Busoni did not live to see direction 
become destination. Worn out by half 
a century of continual concertizing, he 
died in 1924 at the age of 58. He was, 
in his own words, “ta weak man, yet a 
stout wrestler, whom doubts drive hither 
and thither; master of thought, slave 
of instinct, exhausting all things, finding 
no answer.” A Faustian figure. 
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For four generations 
weve been making medicines 
as 1f people's lives 
depended on them. 
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There are only two things you can't get 
in a Chevelle: 
useless bulk and big bills. 


Chevelle Malibu Sport Coupe. Above is our swinging 
2-door with such choice standard luxuries as 
wall-to-wall deep-twist carpeting, rich cloth and vinyl 
interior, Body by Fisher with lustrous Magic-Mirror 
acrylic lacquer finish. Luxuries you can add include 
AM/FM radio, Strato-bucket seats, Four-Season air 
conditioning . . . and you take it from there. 
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Chevelle Malibu Sport Sedan. Add 4 doors to the 
luxuries of the Sport Coupe and ... voila... the 
all-new Sport Sedan for ’66! A 195-hp Turbo-Fire V8 
makes driving pure pleasure, or add to the excitement 
by ordering the 275-hp Turbo-Fire V8. All in all there 
are more than 100 different features available to increase 
this Chevelle’s luxury, door-to-door-to-door-to-door. 


How to hold 1 million pounds of thrust 


Here you see the Titan III-C booster being test-fired on the ground prior 
to its first successful launching into space. Ten feet in diameter and 86 
feet tall, the booster is powered by solid fuel which develops more than 
a million pounds of thrust 

Two such boosters, strapped to each side of a core rocket containing a 
liquid-fueled booster, comprise the Titan III-C 

Bethlehem supplies the spun steel domes, 10 feet in diameter, which 
form the forward and aft closures of the boosters. The special steel is first 
rolled into a circular plate, then spun into a dome for Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation and Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Both are fabricators 
of the booster cases for United Technology Center. 

Bethlehem furnishes other tailor-made steel parts for the Nike-Zeus, 
Atlas, Talos, and Scout space missiles and rockets. Bethlehem also furn- 





ishes quality steel for more familiar earth-bound products . . . appliances, 
tools, bedsprings, automobiles, and bicycles. 
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THE LAW 





DECISIONS 
Patently Wrong 


The time, trouble and money in- 
volved in taking a case to court often 
turn a petitioner white with anger and 
blue with frustration. If the whole en- 
terprise takes an unconscionable length 
of time, is there no recourse? Too of- 
ten, there is not. But in a recent deci- 
sion, U.S. District Court Judge Marvin 
E. Frankel ruled that there are times 
when delay can be clearly illegal. His 
decision was largely an eloquent lecture 
on the abuses of administrative power. 

When New York Customs men put 
the arm on twelve questionable books 
mailed from France (sample titles: 
Sodom, Lust, Busy Bodies) and kept 
them impounded for five months, the 
importer, one Mel Friedman, decided to 
fight back. “Having concluded that the 
Government suppressed the books for 
an unlawfully protracted time” without 
initiating any legal proceeding, said 
Frankel, it was only proper that they be 
released—“even though we go on the 
assumption that the books are indeed 
obscene.” 

That much disposed of, the judge 
proceeded to his lecture on bureaucra- 
cy. A little homework by the Customs 
Department on the language and history 
of the statute that gives it its authority 
would have been a good idea, Frankel 
implied. Action, he pointed out dryly, 
is supposed to be taken “upon the sei- 
zure” of a book. “The word ‘upon’ is 
defined in the dictionary as meaning 
‘with little or no interval after.’ While 
it is too late in the day to suppose that 
the dictionary gives decisive clues to the 
meaning of statutes,” the history of the 
Statute’s passage makes promptness “a 
reasonably clear command.” 

What's more, “this notion—that life 
would be simple if people merely bowed 
to the Customs’ judgment and that sub- 
stantial delay is justifiable when they do 
not—tends to pervade the administra- 
tive practice. It is patently wrong. Its 
correction should go far to bring Cus- 
toms into compliance with its statutory 
duties.” Its correction elsewhere would 
go far too. 





POLICE 


Finest of the Finest 

The latest Vietnik demonstration on 
the campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley was a boring bust. 
The students seem to be losing their 
enthusiasm for the amorphous affairs; 
but, more important, the Berkeley po- 
lice are not losing theirs. They were on 
hand once more last week, as they have 
been since the first volatile protests 
started. Helmetless in the thick of a 
riot, cool in the midst of frenzy, the 
department's skillful crowd-control ex- 
perts were quick to head off trouble 
before it started. Time and again the 
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Berkeley cops have been called the most 
enlightened police force in the nation. 
Says no less a home-town citizen than 
California Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Rodger Traynor: “They know their 
town well; they know their townspeople 
well. I respect them as officers of the 
law in the largest sense.” 

Rare Praise. Such praise has not 
been earned overnight. Berkeley's “fin- 
est” have been building their reputation 
ever since the force was founded. In 
1905, August Vollmer, a self-educated 
criminologist, noticed that the then 130- 
year-old city had no police force and 
decided to start one. His name is still 
legend in law enforcement circles for 
the methods that he pioneered. His stiff 


BERKELEY'S CHIEF FORDING 


CLEARING CIVIL RIGHTS DEMONSTRATORS 


a year studying. To attract and hold 
high-caliber men, Fording has success- 
fully fought for good wages. As a re- 
sult, Berkeley offers one of the highest 
police pay scales in the U.S. A sergeant 
Starts at $862 a month. Says Fording: 
“You can’t pay a policeman a garbage- 
man’s salary and expect to get quality 
enforcement.” 

When he gets the sort of man he 
wants, the chief does not waste him. 
“It's ridiculous to spend money on an 
above-average person,” says he, “and 
then admit that he cannot do every 
phase of police work.” When a crime is 
committed in Berkeley, the beat cop 
directs all phases of investigation. Back- 
up detectives offer assistance and exper- 
tise, but the case is the patrolman’s re- 
sponsibility all the way through the trial. 
They do the job so well that Judge 
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A college cop would rather lose than fudge. 


rules of conduct are now standardized 
as a code of ethics for police across the 
country. His department was the first to 
use blood, fiber and soil analysis in 
detection (1907); the first to use the 
lie detector (a Berkeley cop collab- 
orated in inventing the polygraph in 
1921); it was an early developer of a 
fingerprint classification system (1924) 
and the first to use radio-equipped 
squad cars (1928). 

Perhaps most significant of all, Voll- 
mer established a school of criminology 
on the Berkeley campus in 1916, and he 
sent his men to it. Early detractors used 
to laugh at the “college cops,” but Voll- 
mer’s emphasis on an educated police- 
man has been carried forward and ex- 
panded under each of the three men 
who have succeeded him. 

Addison Fording, the current chief, 
earned an engineering B.S. at Cal be- 
fore coming up through the ranks him- 
self. He now requires every Berkeley 
recruit to have at least two years of 
college, an extensive psychiatric exam- 
ination before joining, and an average 
of 260 hours in classes during his first 
year. Senior patrolmen spend 50 hours 


Rupert Crittenden, who has heard them 
testify in municipal court over the past 
five years, was moved to an expression 
of praise that is rare when courts talk 
about cops. “They present their cases 
cleanly and they're one hundred percent 
honest. I've seen them lose cases be- 
cause they didn’t want to fudge.” 

“He Knows." The Berkeley police 
face other problems with equal skill. 
The fact that courts are constantly 
changing, redefining and liberalizing the 
rights of prisoners has brought gripes 
from cops across the country. Fording 
is relatively unbothered. “Certainly 
court decisions have imposed increasing 
limitations,” he admits. “Our job now is 
to live within the framework that the 
court has set up.” To help do just that, 
he distributes a monthly reading list 
that covers recent legal changes as well 
as advances in investigative methods. 
The instruction works. In the difficult 
area of proving narcotics offenses, 198 
arrests were made in Berkeley last year, 
and a mere 14 were thrown out be- 
cause police had violated the tricky and 
changing search and seizure laws. 

At a time when police forces from 
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When we had a problem 
our Hartford Agent 
cut through more than 
just red tape to solve it. 


After a big storm in Grand Rapids, 
uprooted trees blocked the entrance toa 
family’s home. Their Hartford Agent 
came over with a chain saw, and cleared 
things up fast. The case might be unusual 
The attitude isn't 
Your Hartford « 
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New York to Los Angeles are fighting 
off the imposition of civilian review 
boards, the Berkeley force gets few 
complaints and already has a broadly 
based Citizens Committee for Public 
Safety, which the force itself was in- 
strumental in founding. Says Mrs. 
Frankie Jones, local N.A.A.C.P. leader: 
“I have seen police at work all over, 
and there’s not a police department in 
the United States that excels this one.” 
Far from distrusting and failing to co- 
operate with the police, Berkeley resi- 
dents actively support them; three times 
in recent months local citizens helped to 
foil crimes in progress and even leaped 
in to aid a lone patrolman under attack 
by young toughs. The force’s able han- 
dling of the massive Vietnik marches 
last October earned them a hearty three 
cheers from the peace marchers them- 
selves. In court it is not even unusual 
for a bemused defendant to call the 
accusing officer by his first name and 
shruggingly tell the judge: “Ask him. 
He knows what happened.” 


LABOR LAW 
Striking Down the Strike 


The transit workers’ strike that crip- 
pled Manhattan last month was clearly 
illegal. And the Transit Authority's will- 
ingness to end the walkout by agreeing 
to pay an estimated $60 million in wage 
boosts and fringe benefits was hardly 
more correct. New York’s tough Con- 
don-Wadlin Act not only forbids strikes 
by public employees but prohibits pay 
raises to strikers for three years after 
they go back to work. Still, most New 
Yorkers—from Mayor John Lindsay to 
the harried commuters—were willing 
to forgive and forget. 

Most, that is, except Attorney 
George Weinstein, 33. Convinced that 
the “law is clear and should be en- 
forced,” Weinstein went into New York 
Supreme Court as a “taxpayer and vot- 
er” to ask for an injunction barring the 
lransit Authority from giving the 
transit workers their illegal raise. 

Craven Servility. For a change, the 
Authority and the Transport Workers 
Union found themselves on the same 
side of an argument. They sought dis- 
missal of Weinstein’s suit on the ground 
that as a “private citizen without spe- 
cial or peculiar interest,” he lacked 
“standing”; they claimed that the law 
was “unworkable” and the strike could 
not have been settled without granting 
the workers a raise. 

Judge Irving H. Saypol was not im- 
pressed. In a blistering and verbose 19- 
page ruling (with three long appen- 
dixes) that cited such diverse sources 
as William Pitt the Elder and Saypol 
himself, the judge said that Weinstein’s 
complaint must be answered. But he 
seemed to chafe under the need to wait 
the required ten days. “The case for 
relief for petitioner,” said Judge Saypol, 
“is clear.” 

Fortunately 
ity, 


for the Transit Author- 
the final decision will probably be 
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JUDGE SAYPOL 
“If officials cannot resist, the court will.” 


made by another judge of the State Su- 
preme Court. This did not prevent Say- 
pol from taking the Transit Authority 
to task for “yielding and submitting to 
illegally extorted demands” by the un- 
ion and permitting it to obtain a heavy 
“ransom from eight million citizens” of 
New York City. “Submission today,” 
the judge went on to say, “to this un- 
lawful misconduct under the guise of 
civil disobedience, grinding into the dirt 
the civil rights and liberties of the city’s 
millions, is craven servility and could 
lead to disaster for all. If responsible 
officials cannot stand up in firm resist- 
ance, the court will.” 

Verbal Spanking. Judge Saypol, who 
last year upheld the constitutionality 
of the Condon-Wadlin Act, solemnly 
warned the authority not to follow “any 
course which would increase the com- 
pensation of the strikers in violation of 
the law.” In Saypol’s opinion, the issue 
at stake is nothing less than the very 
preservation of the rule of law. If laws 


that are disliked can be violated with 
impunity, then anarchy prevails and 
“liberties become useless,” said the 
judge. 


Before he was finished, he had harsh 
words for everyone. Not only did he 
denounce the Transit Authority and the 
union, but he also accused the city’s 
corporation counsel of “fuzzy” think- 
ing. Then he administered a mild verbal 
spanking to Attorney Weinstein as well 
for submitting what he regarded as an 
“inartistic” brief, which “leaves much 
to be desired.” 

Despite all this, the union was unin- 
timidated. T.W.U. officials made high- 
handed suggestions that unless the 
Transit Authority pays the raises called 
for by the new contract, the union will 
strike once more. The law as far as the 
I.W.U. is concerned seems a secondary 
consideration. 
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Being a Hertz girl has its moments. 





Getting compliments isn’t one of them. 


In fact, the better we do, the less we're noticed. 


We look at it this way—you shouldn’t have to be concerned 
with anything when you rent a car from us. You have more 
important things on your mind. 

But we haven't. 

So we do everything humanly possible to make certain 
that our shiny new Fords and other cars are in as near-perfect 
condition as we can make them. And that the car you want is 





Let Hertz put you in the driver's seat. (Isn’t that where you belong?) 


ready and waiting when and where you want it. 

But we don’t think our job stops there. 

We're also never too busy to help you find the quickest 
way to where you want to go. Or answer any other questions 
you might have. 

You might say our business is to help you concentrate on 
yours. As for compliments, say you want one of our cars. 

That's the nicest thing you could say. 


‘neRTz/ 
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SCIENCE 





SPACE 
The Inhospitable Moon 


After maintaining an enigmatic si- 
lence about their successful soft landing 
on the moon, the Russians finally an- 
swered some questions last week and 
gave Western scientists a chance to 
check their own interpretation of Luna 
9’s remarkable photographs. 

At a 24-hr. news conference in Mos- 
cow, top Soviet scientists disclosed that 
Luna 9's instrumented, picture-taking 
payload stood only 2 ft. high and 
weighed a mere 220 Ibs. The remaining 
bulk of the 3,428-Ib. craft that the 


Russians fired into space consisted large- 
ly of fuel and the retrorockets that 
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Western experts had speculated that 
the landing-site time had been picked so 
that Luna could begin operating near the 
start of a two-week period of lunar day- 
light. They figured it would have about 
14 days of continuous sunshine to keep 
its solar batteries charged. Instead, the 
Russians explained, their intention was 
merely to land and operate Luna 9 dur- 
ing the early lunar morning—before 
surface temperatures could rise to their 
maximum of about 250° F. and dam- 
age delicate equipment. Thus their ship 
was equipped only with standard, unre- 
chargeable batteries. 

Explosive Expansion. While they as- 
sessed the Russian information, Western 
scientists continued to interpret Luna 
° 
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RUSSIAN ARTIST'S CONCEPT OF LUNA 9 
Fanciful theories put to bed. 


slowed Luna 9's final descent. In addi- 
tion, the payload was detached from its 
rocket engines just before impact and 
hurled to one side, well away from the 
area that was disturbed by the fiery 
blasts of the descending retrorockets. 

Meteor Bombardment. The Russians 
confirmed that Luna 9 had found no 
dust on the moon, Instead, it hit a sur- 
face that consisted of hard, porous, 
volcanic soil formed from lava that had 
crumbled during billions of years of 
drastic temperature changes and bom- 
bardment by meteors and solar particles. 
Inhospitable as it is, such a surface 
could probably bear the weight of both 
heavy space vehicles and men. The ma- 
jor obstacle remaining before man can 
fly to the moon, concluded Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences President Mstislav 
Keldysh, “is the problem of returning a 
cosmonaut to earth. I think it is easier 
to solve the problem of a relatively short 
stay on the moon than to solve the prob- 
lem of recovery.” 
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9’s pictures. London University Astron- 
omer Gilbert Fiedler called attention 
to lines in some of the pictures that 
might be edges of an ancient lava flow; 
he agreed with the Russians and many 
American scientists that the porous sur- 
face resulted from the explosive expan- 
sion of gases in the lava as it emerged 
onto the moon’s airless surface. 

Though Luna 9 successfully disposed 
of the hypothetical thick layers of lunar 
dust, said University of Arizona As- 
tronomer Gerard Kuiper, some parts of 
the moon could still present a hazard to 
landing spacecraft. Photographs from 
the U.S. Ranger 9 moon probe show 
that between 5% and 10% of the lu- 
nar surface is covered by depressions, 
apparently areas of thin crust that have 
Sagged into caves or voids under the 
surface. Should a spacecraft land on 
such a crust, he believes, it might crash 
through into the cave below. 

Luna 9’s findings pleased space of- 
ficials in Houston as well as in Moscow. 


“We've got a rational surface,” exulted 
Apollo Spacecraft Program Manager 
Joseph Shea, “and I think the hypothesis 
of an oddball surface has been put to 
bed. There are no fundamental prob- 
lems standing between us and our stand- 
ing on the moon.” 


GEOPHYSICS 


Cooler at the Core 

Though scientists are solving more 
and more of the mysteries in the sky 
above, they still know surprisingly few 
of the secrets hidden in the earth be- 
low. But now, combining sharp obser- 
vation and shrewd reasoning, U.C.L.A. 
Professor George Kennedy has cut in 
half previous estimates of the tempera- 
ture of the earth's core. His cool calcu- 
lations promise new insight into both 
the current structure of the earth and 
ancient geologic activity. 

In determining melting points of iron 
(and all other substances that increase 
in volume as they melt), scientists have 
long used Lindemann’s Law, a compli- 
cated mathematical formula describing 
the relationship between the melting 
temperature of a substance and the 
pressure upon it. But Geologist Kennedy 
was disturbed by the widely varying and 
apparently inaccurate results obtained 
when the law was applied at higher 
pressures. He decided that something 
was wrong. 

Using data from carefully controlled 
laboratory tests, he plotted the melting 
temperatures of some 50 different sub- 
stances against their density at varying 
pressures. The graphs that resulted 
clearly confirmed his suspicions: there 
is a direct relationship between melting 
point and density, not melting point and 
pressure. 

After writing a simple formula to ex- 
press this relationship, Kennedy applied 
it first to a determination of the temper- 
ature in the earth’s core—until now cal- 
culated by extrapolation of Lindemann's 
Law to be 13,500° F. Instead of the es- 
timated pressure at the earth’s inner 
core (3,000,000 atmospheres), he used 
the experimentally derived density of 
iron at this pressure—about twice its 
density at sea level. Putting that figure 
into his formula, he arrived at a new 
and more realistic estimate of the heat 
in the earth's iron core: only 6,700° F. 

Kennedy’s findings should alter most 
theories about the thermal history of 
the earth, and help scientists learn more 
about how heat escapes from the earth's 
interior. In addition, the formula final- 
ly establishes a correct relationship be- 
tween a substance in its solid and liquid 
states, besides offering a new approach 
to studies of the melting process. In ret- 
rospect, Kennedy’s discovery might 
seem obvious, but the startling truth is 
that generations of scientists overlooked 
it. “The profession must be full of ass- 
es,” says Nobel Prize Chemist Willard 
Libby, discoverer of the carbon-14 dat- 
ing process. “How can anyone be so 
stupid as not to have seen it?” 
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The world’s best gin 
used to come from Britain. 


a 





7 Mi? 
We acknowledge their being first. 
(The British started making gin even before 
we started a country.) 

And we think the British still make very 
fine gin, indeed. But we make Calvert Gin 
right here in America. Especially for the 
American martini. It’s at least as good as 
anything the British send over, and it’s 
incontestably drier. 

You see, we put Calvert Gin through several | 
extra distilling steps to make it 100% dry. 

100% for the American martini. 

What’s more, we gather choice botanicals 
from all over the world. And we use fresh, hand- 
cut lime peel to get a fresh,crisp flavor. 
(As far as we know, no one else does— 
including the British.) 

Where would you say the world’s 
best gin comes from now? 












DISTILLED ORY GIN + DISTILLED FROM 100% AMERICAN GRAIN * 90 PROOF + CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C 
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You come to Europe with us. We fly straight through to 27 European 
cities, twice as many as anyone else. Wherever you go, you'll find Europe 
ready for the time of her life. And you'll find some birthday parties that will 
never happen again. 





You're invited, naturally. There'll be champagne on Monte Carlo’s 
100th. A dozen sprightly wines as Mont St. Michel turns 1000. Tipsy 
cake as Westminster Abbey remembers 900 stately years. 

And now it’s blessedly easy to plan your trip like a pro. We have this little 
book called “How To Get That Trip To Europe Off The Ground.” It’s free. 
All you do is fill out the coupon at right. But more about that later. 
Europe’s impatient to see you. 








Let someone else mow the 


The cities and towns and villages are 
scrubbed and sunny and ready to swing. 
The mountains and plains and valleys 
and seashores are waiting. 

Europe wants you, this very summer. 

And we'll take you there, to anything 
you want to do, anything you want to be 

Be a water baby. In a punt, in a gon- 
dola, on a river steamer. On a barge, 
on a bateau mouche, on a hydrofoil 
Or on the beach at St. Tropez 

Be a steely-eyed gambler, in the casi- 
nos. Nonchalantly rake in a small for- 
tune in drachmae, francs, schillings, 
kroner, marks, crowns or even dinars 

Be an international golfer at St 
Cloud, St. Andrews or Estoril. Dine out 
sumptuously, on truite bleu, Kartoffel- 
puffen, paella or pasta galore. 

Be a night person in London, Paris 
or Rome. Then sleep late in Zagreb, 
Corfu or Positano. 

Do it all, or do as you please. But 
please be there. 


Getting there’s a cinch 


We'll make it all very easy. We have 
the most flights by far. As many as 23 


flights a day from the U.S. to Europe 
all summer long. 

A Pan Am Travel Agent can smooth 
the way. Ask him about our Extra Cit- 
ies Plan that can show you as many as 
20 cities for the price of one. And about 
our new low fares. 


New low fares 

Starting April 1, our tours, group fares 
and 14-21 day Jet Economy tickets will 
be lower than ever (subject to Govern- 
ment approval), Example: Rome was 
$446 round trip from New York, will 
be $409. Spend the difference in Rome. 

You can pay us now, if you like. Or 
pay in monthly installments with your 
American Express Credit Card or our 
Pay-Later Plan. 


That little book we promised 
Everything’s easy about Summer Eu- 
rope *66. We have a free book that 
takes care of the details. It’s called 
“How To Get That Trip To Europe Off 
The Ground.” And it’s full of must in- 
formation. How to get your passport. 
How to rent a car. How to get in on any 
one of scores of Pan Am Holiday Tours. 


lawn this summer. 





How to buy a car for hundreds less than 
here. Customs procedures. Mistakes 
you won't want to make. You can’t buy 
this book anywhere, but we'll be glad 
to send it to you free. Just mail in the 
coupon below. 

You see, we really want you to come 
with us to Europe this summer. 

We'll start you off right. We'll enter- 
tain you with Theatre-in-the-Air, a 





Pan Am, Box 2212 
Dept. 368, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a free copy of “How To Get That Trip to Europe Off The 


Ground.” 


Name 


Address 


State 


I insist on going somewhere else this summer, so please 
send me a copy of [) “How To Get That Trip To The 
Caribbean Off The Ground,” (] How To Get That Trip 
To Hawaii And The Pacific Off The Ground.” 
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movie plus 9 shows for personal listen- 
ing. (It’s now playing on most flights.) 
We'll wine you and dine you in the 
grand manner of Maxim's of Paris. 
And you'll know you're flying the very 
best there is, wherever you go. 

A good feeling, to be sure. 


World's most experienced airline 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 


FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRGT ROUND THE WORLD 











STEP 
OUT FRONT... in a Rocket Action 
OID OIF AL 


PROMISES! PROMISES! PROMISES! 
(And Olds 88s make good on every one!) 





Every Olds 88—Delta, Dynamic and Jetstar—backs up its promises with winning looks and a carload of niceties. 
Luxurious interiors. Bump-belittling ride (teams 123-inch wheelbase and four coil springs). A responsive Rocket 
V-8: maximum payload, 375 hp. And all eleven 88s feature a whole array of standard safety items—right down to 
that outside rear-view mirror you check before moving to the passing lane! LOOK TO OLDS FOR THE NEW! 
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MEDICINE 


METABOLIC DISORDERS 


Gout & Achievement 

What did Frederick the Great, Sam- 
uel Johnson, Ben Franklin and Grover 
Cleveland have in common? Answer: 
gout. True enough, say Biochemist 
George Brooks and Social Psychologist 
Ernst Mueller, but the one-word diagno- 
sis is far from complete. Those four 
famous men, along with many others, 
suffered from swollen, painful joints be- 
cause their blood carried an excess of 
uric acid, which is a product of hu- 
man metabolism. And the presence of 
that excess acid may explain their other 
basic similarities—their energetic and 
adventurous minds, their urge to ex- 
cel and the high caliber of their 
achievement. 

Anxious to check their theory, Brooks 
and Mueller gave 113 University of 
Michigan professors thorough physical 
and psychological examinations. Men 
with a higher than average uric-acid 
content in their blood, the two research- 
ers report in the Journal of the A.M.A., 
scored significantly higher than the rest 
in such qualities as drive (the energy 
put into daily activities), leadership (the 
tendency to lead others, to manipulate 
people rather than things), and achieve- 
ment (actual accomplishment, plus the 
degree of pride with which it was 
reported)—all personality traits, as dis- 
tinct from IQ ratings. 

At first reading, the research statistics 
also suggested a similarity between pro- 
fessors with high uric-acid content in 
their blood and those with high choles- 
terol levels. But further study showed a 
basic difference. The uric-acid types had 
strong drives; they reveled in their work. 
Those with high cholesterol felt tired 
and overburdened by their work; they 
were ceaselessly struggling, without 





much pleasure, to reach a forever un- 
attainable goal. 

What all this means, say Brooks and 
Mueller, is that further study is neces- 
sary to check the possibility that uric 
acid serves as a stimulant to the higher 
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JAMES GILLRAY’S “THE GOUT” (1799) 
Reveling in their work. 
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out walls 


sutured to heart 


by J. Donovan 


cortical (reasoning) centers of the 
brain. The Ann Arbor observations also 
suggest that since a tendency to gout 
is inheritable, an aptitude for a high 
level of leadership and achievement 
may be inherited also, Gout is appar- 
ently as common as ever (20 times 
more common in men than in wom- 
en), but it attracts much less attention 
nowadays because it can usually be con- 
trolled with drugs, such as colchicine 
and probenecid, and a diet that rig- 
orously excludes such high-purine foods 
as sardines, anchovies, liver, kidneys 
and sweetbreads. 

At the very least, the researchers con- 
clude, their findings indicate that “a 
tendency to gout is a tendency to the 
executive suite.” 


CARDIOLOGY 


Increasing the Blood Flow 

Of the estimated 25 million Ameri- 
cans who suffer from coronary artery 
disease, fewer than 10 million have 
their problem neatly confined to a plug 
of fatty or chalky material in a single 
artery—what doctors call “segmental 
disease.” The majority have a diffuse 
disease involving several artery branch- 
es, vastly complicating all efforts to 
boost blood flow to the oxygen-starved 
heart muscle. Because there is as yet 
no proof that medical treatment with 
diet, drugs, exercise and control of 
weight and blood pressure does much 
good, Santa Monica’s Dr. James A. Mc- 
Eachen told the American College of 
Cardiology, countless victims may even- 
tually turn to the surgeon for whatever 
help he can give. And inventive sur- 
geons are meeting the challenge with 
new and ingenious operations. 

Mammary Implant. For the minori- 
ty of patients with a relatively small 
and clearly defined blood block, Dr. 
McEachen favored what he called “di- 
rect operations,” in which the surgeon 
reams out the plugged artery. This pro- 
cedure, technically “endarterectomy,” 
was first attempted by Dr. Charles P. 
Bailey (Time cover, March 25, 1957); 
now, says McEachen, the reaming-out 
(see diagram), which he does in the di- 
rection opposite to that of the blood 


: implanted in ventricle 





flow to reduce the risk of clotting, may 
have to be combined with the graft of a 
patch into the side of the diseased artery 
to restore its full bore. Under any cir- 
cumstances, he said, the heart-lung ma- 
chine is needed during the operation, 
and the surgeon has to use “microsurgi- 
cal instruments, magnifying lenses, tiny 
sutures and great care.” Of six Santa 
Monica patients followed for up to three 
years, five have derived major benefit 
from the procedure. 

When it comes to correcting the more 
diffuse type of coronary disease, most 
cardiac surgeons base their work on a 
technique first used in 1950 by Mont- 
real’s pioneering Dr. Arthur M. Vine- 
berg. The left internal mammary artery, 
which is not very important in man, is 
implanted in the heart wall so that its 
blood flow may reinforce the coronaries. 
One internal mammary is big enough to 
carry an adequate blood supply for the 
entire left ventricle (the heart’s main 
pumping chamber), and if the blood 
still does not reach all the starved areas, 
the right mammary artery can be used 
to supply the right ventricle. 

Now, Dr. Vineberg told the cardi- 
ologists, he has combined this technique 
with an even more extensive operation 
for heart-disease victims who have 
blocks in two or three coronaries. In 
addition to implanting the mammary 
artery, Dr. Vineberg now opens the 
heart sac and removes all of its inner 
layer (the epicardium). Then he wraps 
the heart in what amounts to a blanket 
of tissue that is rich in blood vessels. 
To get this material, he cuts through 
the diaphragm and takes out a 6-inch 
by 10-inch piece of the omentum, the 
apron of fat that lies over the intestines. 
Dr. Vineberg closes the diaphragm in- 
cision and wraps the omentum around 
the heart. Although it has been cut away 
from its natural blood supply, it soon 
develops new arterial and venous con- 
nections, and shares its generous blood 
flow with the heart muscle. 

In three years, said Dr. Vineberg, he 
has done this combined operation on 
87 patients with disease in all three ma- 
jor coronary branches, including 21 who 
had been confined to bed or chair. 
Among the 66 who were up and about, 
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Clean dishes: the only 
thing you really need from 
a dishwasher detergent. 


Calgonite’ gives 
| you the most 
ca, Ce cleaning action 
ever concentrated 
= in a dishwasher 
detergent. 
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Clean dishes / Calgonite. You need both, 
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SURGEON VINEBERG (RIGHT) OPERATING 

Life from a blanket. 


there have been only three deaths con- 
nected with surgery, and at least 40 
previously disabled patients are now 
back at work. 

Muscle Tunnel. Research surgical 
teams from two major medical centers 
told the College of Cardiology about new 
techniques based on the Vineberg prin- 
ciple but using different vessels to carry 
blood to the heart muscle. Cleveland's 
Dr. Earle B. Kay reported that he and 
Dr. Akio Suzuki cut out a piece of the 
left lung’s arterial network with “a mul- 
titude of side branches,” and sew the 
“trunk” end into the descending aorta 
Then they implant the smaller branches 
in the heart muscle. The advantage of 
this method, which has so far been suc- 
cessful in four out of six patients, said 
Dr. Kay, is that the blood vessels bor- 
rowed from the lung can be sewn into 
any part of the heart muscle. 

Dr. C. Walton Lillelehi’s team from 
the University of Minnesota described 
a similar technique, using part of the 
network of veins from the patient’s own 
thigh. The trunk vein is sewn into the 
aorta, and the branches are set in tun- 
nels in the heart-wall muscle—tunnels 
through which a surgical knife has been 
run, deliberately cutting several small, 
transverse arteries, to open them up so 
that they can receive the new blood 
supply. Ten of these patients, said Dr. 
Randolph M. Ferlic, who suffered from 
crippling angina even when they were 
sitting down and not exerting them- 
selves, are now free of pain; seven have 
been back at work for periods up to a 
year or more. 

Though the assembled cardiac sur- 
geons offered an impressive variety of 
new and different procedures, they 
agreed on one thing: any surgical re- 
pair for the heart’s damaged circula- 
tion would be impossible without the 
techniques of cinearteriography devel- 
oped by Cleveland’s Dr. F. Mason Sones 
Jr. (Time, Nov. 7, 1960), which en- 
ables the surgeon to get moving-picture 
X rays of the blood flow through the 
coronaries. 
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Has the Volkswagen fad died out? 


Yes. 

But it was an unnerving experience while 
it lasted, 

Because after we introduced our com- 
pletely sensible car, people ran out and 
got it for completely frivolous reasons. 

The first people bought VWs just so 
they could be the first people to have one. 

And a lady in Illinois had one because 


ooked cute beside her “real” car. 





However, the faddists soon found out 
that the bug wasn't an expensive ($1574) 
toy, but a cheap ($1574*) car 

As a fad, the car was a flop 

(When you drive the latest fad to a 
party, and find 2 more fads there ahead of 
you, it catches you off your avant-garde.) 

But as a car, the VW was impressive: 


If you had to go someplace, it took you. 
Even when some cars wouldn't. And when 
you got there, you could park it. In places 
where other cars couldn't. 

Once people took the bug's good points 
for granted, it became the best- 
selling car model in history. 

And that’s when the VW fad 
ended. 











EDUCATION 





TEACHING 


English as a Second Language 

“A lot of Negroes,” says the Ford 
Foundation’s. Edward Meade, “speak 
with such a thick dialect that they can- 
not be understood by other Americans.” 
In the simple interests of comprehensi- 
bility, Ford and others in the past three 
years have undertaken, Professor Hig- 
gins style, to add pure Huntley-Brinkley 
speech to thousands of Negroes brought 
up on Amos ‘n’ Andy accents. 

Regional speech patterns vary, but 
many Negroes—and whites living in 
similar circumstances of cultural isola- 
tion—speak a nonstandard English (lin- 
guists call it “dialectolalia”) with com- 
mon characteristics. They may slur 
words as in “sawrat” (it’s all right), 
“sisfirshear” (it’s his first year) and 
“smothertam” (some other time). The 
sounds of / and r may be dropped as 
“hep yo sef” or “sistah.” The th sound 
turns to f: “bofe” for both. Errant 
grammar includes “he be absent,” “he 
do,” “my mother, she done gone.” 

Like New Shoes. Now, in such large 
urban school systems as those of Miami, 
Detroit and Washington, D.C., in adult- 
education programs in Philadelphia and 
New Orleans, and in numerous col- 
leges, English teachers are trying not to 
erase “down home” accents but to add 
standard English as a “second language” 
—to provide Negroes with what a New 
York City school official calls “a new 
pair of shoes—you wear your shiny 
new ones for a job interview and put 
on your old comfortable ones when 
you get home at night.” 

More than 40 school systems are us- 
ing a curriculum developed with federal 
money by a Detroit teacher, Mrs. Ruth 
Golden. It consists mainly of tapes for 
group instruction in which phrases that 
Negro youngsters often misuse are spo- 
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TEACHER GOLDEN & STUDENTS 
Dialectolalia, she done gone. 


ken correctly, then mimicked by the 
students. In Philadelphia, Temple Uni- 
versity helped 160 Negro girls speak 
better to qualify for secretarial jobs. A 
similar program at St. Mary’s Domini- 
can College in New Orleans led Student 
Leatrice Frilot to say: “The first time 
I heard myself on tape, I said ‘who is 
that?"—but once you hear yourself, you 
know pretty much what's wrong.” 

Superficial Irritant. A few militant 
Negroes resent any attempt to alter 
their speech habits. Negro Writer Le- 
Roi Jones asks: “What's wrong with 
our black tongue now?” Philadelphia 
N.A.A.C.P. Leader Cecil B. Moore ar- 
gues that “my dialect never hurt me— 
and no one tries to change the Irish, 
Italians or French who have dialects.” 
Author Langston Hughes backhanded- 
ly praises the “old shoe” approach as 
“bordering on the poetic,” 

Others applaud the new programs as 
good, if properly handled. Philadelphia 
County Court Judge Juanita Kidd Stout 
insists that “good English has no color 
connotation at all—pride in bad lan- 
guage is foolish.” Psychologist Kenneth 
Clark sees “a great potential” if instruc- 
tion is presented “in a context of digni- 
ty,” not condescension—“exactly as 
French or Russian might be.” He consid- 
ers speech differences “one of the main, 
if superficial, racial and class irritants,” 
but since “prejudice is made up of such 
little things, if one or two or three can 
be taken away, eventually the whole su- 
perstructure will fall.” 


COLLEGES 


Happiness Is Your Own Carrel 

A coed slides into a plastic chair in a 
soft green three-sided cubicle, consults 
a mimeographed list, flips a switch, sees 
a red light blink, dials 1-2-2, pulls on 
earphones. Into the headset flows the 
voice of her political science professor, 
then Adlai Stevenson on the meaning 
of democracy, finally a discussion of 
freedom by New York University’s Sid- 
ney Hook—and thus ends Lecture 1, 
Second Semester, Political Science 113. 

An electronic approach to teaching 
at M.I.T.? A’ far-out experiment at 
Goddard? Not at all. This is 15-year-old 
Oklahoma Christian College, a theolog- 
ically conservative, Churches of Christ- 
run school, which, though academically 
obscure, has just opened the nation’s 
first wholly electronic learning center. 
Each of Oklahoma Christian’s 652 stu- 
dents has his own study carrel, tied to 
a computer that connects him in sec- 
onds to one of 46 tape playback ma- 
chines. The system can transmit as 
many as 136 programs at once. 

The Mood to Study. The 4-ft. by 
34-ft. cubicles—“large enough for one 
student but too small for two,” wryly 
explains Dean of Instruction Stafford 
North—are housed in a $1,000,000 
three-story brick building that also con- 
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LECTURE AT OKLAHOMA CHRISTIAN 
Spoon-fed from a can. 


tains a 40,000-book library and a core 
of faculty offices. This clustering of 
books, teachers, tapes and solitude is 
designed, says North, to put students 
“in a mood to study.” So far, two-thirds 
of the freshman and one-third of the 
sophomore lectures are on tape. 

To keep the kids alert while listening, 
a workbook goes with each taped lec- 
ture, requiring responses to what the 
lecturer is saying. A student follows a 
weekly schedule of tapes, but can rough- 
ly pick his own times between 7 a.m. 
and 10:45 p.m. for listening, can re- 
view a lecture as needed, 

Teacher Turns Tutor. The obvious 
advantage to the financially pressed col- 
lege is that a relatively small number of 
teachers can handle many students 
Some of the teachers concede that their 
taped lectures cover more ground and 
are sharper than their live talks. An art 
teacher sat down to tape his regular 50- 
minute class lecture, discovered that, 
without interruptions and digressions, he 
was talked out in 20 minutes. Assistant 
English Professor Elizabeth Ross agrees 
that she is “much more conscientious” 
about a taped lecture, finds that the 
time she gains lets her be “more a tutor 
than a lecturer now.” 

Oklahoma Christian's students, many 
of them products of Oklahoma City’s 
public schools, do not, as yet, find the 
process boring, and joke that after they 
graduate they may go back and throw 
their arms gratefully around that li'l o1 
computer. Whether a professor is really 
as palatable out of a can as when 
swallowed live is of interest to those 
concerned with the growing teacher 
shortage. To find out, the U.S. Office 
of Education is spending $70,000 on 
a two-year evaluation of electronic 
teaching at Oklahoma Christian. 
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How to fly 200 wild bikinis 
from Chicago to Miami for less 
than $13.70: 





Air Express them for $9.90. 


We've said it before and we'll say it again: if you 
ship from 5 to 50 pounds anywhere in the U.S., you're 
missing a bet unless you check Air Express. 

For proof just compare the air freight rate above 
with Air Express. Among air cargo services, Air Express 
is always quickest and often lowest in cost. Frequently 
less than surface. ie 

What's more, Air Express can deliver by sunset to- 
morrow to any one of 21,000 U. S. cities. Packages are 
picked up within 2 hours of your call. And they get top 


priority on all 39 scheduled airlines after airmail. 

On the ground, thousands of delivery trucks speed 
deliveries between you, the airports and your 
customers. 

So whether it's bikinis, missile parts or electronic 
tubes, get in the swim. Easy as calling your local REA 
Express office. One more point to remember: there is 
only one Air Express. 

Air Express outdelivers them all...anywhere in the 


U.S.A. 


Air Express 


Division of REA Express 
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These little “Japanese dolls” are 2,000 miles closer on Northwest. Pe en ee 


Visiting friends in Japan? 


Save 2,000 miles getting there 
on Northwest Orient. 


— Spend more time in the Orient—less time Viake Or se, we think— 


Northwest's routes to the Orient getting there. Come with us—Northwest. whet! ‘rea r r tourist 
—shortest, fastest there are! We fly the ort way. Straight ac S S rtest dis 

, > your trip 2,000 miles t be 2n two pr Ss ne 

than air- r e ns ca travel agent or 


You can board them 
5 U.S. cities) and fly 


NORTHWEST ORIENT 


THE FANJET AIRLINE 








ACTION 
RIANDO 2: 
FLORIDA! 


An uncommon blend of gracious living, thriving 
industry and vacation fun is waiting for you 








a “ear EF ~ ; by locating a plant, office or warehouse in 
skiing, and fishing make living in Orlando like Central Fisvide, 


a year-round vacation. U. S. News & World S-<<< ee 
Report picked the Orlando area as one of the 
fourteen ‘Pleasant Places To Live In The U. S.” 


Aa 
THE $20 BILLION MISSILE/SPACE 
; PROGRAM has helped to make Orlando/ 
MODERN CITY ON THE MOVE. Last year major businesses cg agar i pose pag egitim 
and industries opened or expanded in Orlando at an average «A. RT cae Nee : 
: : } ; Cape Kennedy is so close that Orlandoans 
rate of two per week. Walt Disney and Roy Rogers are planning sctunily watch the “birds coup 
two exciting entertainment worlds here. ‘ , ‘ adi 
OVER HALF OF 
FLORIDA’S MAJOR 
ATTRACTIONS 
including Cape 
Kennedy, Cypress 
Gardens, Silver 
Springs, Daytona 
Beach, and Busch 
Gardens are within 
90 minutes driving 
time of Orlando 
‘ ORLANDO AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE — Dept. B 7 
: P.O. BOX 1913 — ORLANDO, FLORIDA — 32802 ; 
' op : . ! 
i Please send me a free copy of your color 4 
‘ : brochure “Orlando — Action Center of Fla.” ; 
| NAME of = MH 
' i] 
: ADDRESS —————— sdeniiatied : 
€ : ‘ | CITY STATE____ ZIP CODE H 
- ete at oe eee ‘ ee ; 
. : ' } Ts interested i TE: siness Cé 
2,000 LAKES AND STREAMS for boating, im interested in how a business can profit 
! 
1 ' 
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“in” group. 


We admit it. Some people never have ac- 
cepted the Dale Carnegie Course. Some never 
will. Yet we must have something. 

With flattering frequency our graduates 
reach high positions in their companies. They 
get elected to responsible public offices. Ac- 
celerate their climb up the steep pyramid to 
success. 

Yet you can’t pick them out by the way 
they look. Nor by slick mannerisms. Not even 
by their eloquence. They are simply 
people who have improved their ability 
to communicate with others and to 
work with and through them. 


DALE CARNEGIE 





Self-confidence, the personal abilities they 
exercise, make Dale Carnegie graduates stand 
out, not because they are Dale Carnegie grad- 
uates but because they exhibit the plus that 
pays—leadership abilities. These abilities in 
turn bring promotions, money, respect. 

We can be more specific about the Dale 
Carnegie Course and its benefits. We will, if 
you ask us. Call your local Dale Carnegie 


representat ive or write: 


DALE CARNEGIE 
GS ASSOCIATES inc. 


DOROTHY CARNEGIE, PRESIDENT 
SUITE 416T + 1475 FRANKLIN AVENUE + GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND - NEW YORK 11530 
54 years of developing personal abilities - Over one million graduates - Available in 1077 cities 


© 1968 OALE CARNEGIE & ASSOCIATES, In 
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THE THEATER 





The Unfabulous Invalid 

A few seasons back, playgoers rushed 
to off-Broadway theaters the way chil- 
dren tumble downstairs on Christmas 
morning, breathlessly expecting the un- 
expected present. But too many lemons 
showed up in the theatrical stocking, 
and audiences became wearier and war- 
ier. Production costs jumped, and off- 
Broadway found itself increasingly prey 
to the worst of Broadway's ailments, 
the hit-or-flop syndrome. So the off- 
Broadway theater is in crisis—an un- 
fabulous invalid. Luckily, this decline 
has zapped most vanity productions and 
self-indulgent exercises in beatnicknack- 
ery. The remnants, plus some earnest 
repertory and some irreverent topical 


HENRY GROSSMAN 





PLAYWRIGHT ALFRED 
Ex-peasants, zanies, and truth-aches. 


comedy, still offer venturous playgoers 
a measure of dramatic experiment and 
serious theater. 

"In America, We Bathe.’ Starting 
with its production of Robert Lowell's 
The Old Glory \ast season, the Ameri- 
can Place Theater has been commend- 
ably true to its name. This is a theater 
group that strives to bare the roots of 
American experience, to record the res- 
onances of the American locale. The 
strength of its current Hogan's Goat is 
its evocation of Irish character, cus- 
toms and political power in the Brook- 
lyn of 1890. Beneath the blather and 
the brogue, it is as if a well of ethnic 
memory had been tapped, and the mak- 
ing and unmaking of an American cas- 
cades turbulently across the stage. 

In the first scene, Matt Stanton, the 
hero, describes his immigrant passage 
across the Atlantic in midwinter, seven 
weeks of steady rain. The men and 
women in the fetid, icy hold were un- 
housebroken animals. Beslimed in his 
own filth—a symbolic rebirth—Matt 
rises from the hold to be dashed with 
the condescending baptism of the new 
world: “In America, we bathe.” In the 
strangled fury of his pride, Matt learns 
a new commandment: “Get power. 
Without it, there can be no decency.” 
There is precious little decency in Matt's 
struggle for power. He steals a mistress 
away from the mayor, then grabs for 
the mayor's job. But old Mayor Quinn 
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“MAD‘S'” NEUMAN 


is as wily as he is corrupt. Quinn breaks 
Stanton’s wife’s heart and kills Matt’s 
political chances. 

It is Playwright William 
harsh unvarnished view that the turn- 
of-the-century Irish were bewildered ex- 
peasants yearning for feudal authority, 


Alfred's | 


a leadership that became polarized in | 


two figures: the priest and the politi- 
cian. The priest, astringently played by 
Barnard Hughes, is torn by a mixture 
of pity and contempt for his people, 
and he exerts his authority as though 
he were a bouncer in a perpetually un- 
ruly bar. The politician, an arm-twist- 
ing, Jim Curley-like charmer, played 
with resourceful guile by Tom Ahearne, 
has one key speech in which he punctu- 
ates a list of catastrophes with the words 


DOMINIQUE BERRETTY 


BEAT ANDREWS 





PLAYWRIGHT SARTRE 


’ 


“But I kept my office’—a reflection 
of centuries of embittering Irish disen- 
franchisement. 

Hogan's Goat does put on airs. It is 
a sentimental melodrama posing as an 
austere tragedy. Its blank verse is mere- 
ly pumped-up prose. As playmaking, it 
is wildly, datedly implausible. Ethnical- 
ly, it suggests that minority groups in 
the U.S. have a manifest destiny to dis- 
appear. The success of the dream is the 
death of the dream, and in one glamor- 
ous assimilationist triumph, President 
Kennedy abolished the limited Irish vi- 
sion of local bosses, ward-heelers who 
could imagine no greater glory than to 
be nimble crumb collectors at the table 
of power. 

All Jaw, No Teeth. A different kind 
of goat is involved in the Mad Show— 
the goat that satirists always hope to 
make out of such national pastimes as 
soap-flake TV operas, movie epics, ad 
jingles. The result: a kind of pleasant- 
evening-was-had-by-all occasion. 

Thanks to its three-man, two-woman 
cast, the show is funnier than its ma- 
terial, which takes its style from the 
sappy smile of Alfred E. Neuman, Mad 
magazine’s trademark moron. The ac- 
tors do versatile impersonations of the 








specialized zany—the hi-fi nut, the folk- | 


song nut, the technician nut whose 


means totally dwarf his ends. One of | 


the funniest skits in the show features a 
TV sportscaster team that, with superb 
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7,112 of them, to be exact. It 
keeps us pretty busy. Just as 
we're taking off in San Francisco, 
we're landing in Hong Kong, 
circling over Manila, approach- 
ing Zamboanga, serving cock- 
tails above Singapore, fastening 
seat belts in Australia, and taxi- 
ing in to Taipei. Naturally, all of 
this constant hopping around 
requires special kinds of planes. 
So we use luxurious DC-8 fan- 
jets —the longest-range jets in 
the air today. Our service is 
special too. Always personal. 
You'll know right away you're 
on a different plane. 
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Upsy Daisy! 
(Pontiac's adjustable steering wheel) 


The '66 Pontiac’s Tilt Steering Wheel gives you your 
‘choice’ of the steering wheel that fits your body build. 
Lift the lever at the side of the steering column, and 
you can tilt the wheel up or tilt the wheel down. 
Move it up to the position that gives you plenty of 
room for long arms and legs. Move it down for over- 
the-wheel ‘'20-20"’ vision and no-strain arm reach. 
= Pontiac’s Tilt Steering Wheel is made to order for 





long highway trips, too. Just occasionally readjust the 
wheel while driving and you keep your muscles limber, 
relaxed and cramp-free. Move the wheel all the way 
up and you can get into and out of the car smoothly 
and easily. Ask your Pontiac Dealer for a demonstra 
tion. @ The Tilt Steering Wheel is made by Sag- 
inaw Steering Gear Division, General Motors 


Corporation, Saginaw, Michigan. 


professional aplomb, misses the kickoff, 
the touchdown play, and even the score 
of a championship game, while cutting 
to “our man on the field,” interviewing 
the coach, and breathlessly spieling, 
World Almanac-style: “This is only the 
third time in a Hawk-Rocket game that 
a safety man of Polish extraction has 
broken both legs on the 20-yard line.” 

Merry as the bedlam often is, the 
critical fact remains that U.S. stage sat- 
ire is all jaw and no teeth. 

"That Flesh-Eating Beast." All jaw 
and sophistical truth-aches is what ails 
The Condemned of Altona, at Lincoln 
Center's Beaumont Theater, Jean-Paul 
Sartre loves to play moral dentist to his 
time, and this play is his low-speed drill 
for making everyone cringe with guilt. 
An aged German shipping tycoon 
(George Coulouris) is dying of throat 
cancer, and he wants to get hand-on- 
the-Bible oaths of dynastic fealty from 
his daughter and two sons. Immured in 
an upstairs room, the elder son, Frantz, 
has not been seen by his father for 13 
years, ever since World War II ended. 
Dressed in a bedraggled German offi- 
cer’s uniform, he hurls things at a faded 
poster of Hitler, sips stale champagne, 
occasionally munches on “war medals” 
made of Swiss chocolate. His sister 
brings him food and incestuous love. 

Frantz’s allegorical name, of course, 
is Universal Guilt. He is punishing 
himself for having tortured men on the 
Russian front, and the only image of 
Germany he can permit himself is that 
of a desolate landscape of expiation. 
He must deny modern German pros- 
perity and seek a severer judge than 
history or time: himself. He is recon- 
ciled with his father only at the price 
of a suicide pact, and the pair drive 
into a nearby river. Frantz’s tape-re- 
corded voice goes on sermonizing in 
the library: “The century might have 
been a good one, had not man been 
watched from time immemorial by the 
cruel enemy who had sworn to destroy 
him, that hairless, evil, flesh-eating 
beast—man himself.” 

Justice v. Fate. This monistic vision 
faisifies life. Man is a beast—he may 
also be a saint, a sage, or an averagely 
decent human being. Like Arthur Mil- 
ler, another public accountant of guilt, 
Sartre wants to even the score of past 
wrongs, to wrench justice from fate. 
This mentality is impervious to the trag- 
ic sense, the view of existence best ex- 
pressed by Ortega y Gasset when he 
said: “The condition of man is essential 
uncertainty. Man feels himself lost, ship- 
wrecked.” Nor can Sartre, as an atheist, 
accept the dispensation of Christian 
grace, which redeems the sinner with- 
out denying the sin. In Sartre’s world, 
the problem of evil is as shallow as Nar- 
cissus’ pool. The self accuses, judges, 
justifies and condemns the self. 

The best of acting companies might 
be able to touch off a dramatic explo- 
sion with this philosophical hydrogen. 
Manhattan's Lincoln Center troupe re- 
mains fireprool. 
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Never before 
---Such big 

FM sound 

in a compact 
portable radio 
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THE EXCITING NEW IDEAS COME FROM ZENITH 





Zenith introduces the world’s finest performing FM/AM 
personal-size portable. No other radio this size has such 
superb tone quality and performance. Up to 3 times greater 
FM sensitivity and 2 times better FM selectivity than any 
other FM/AM portable so compact. Solid state. Drift-free 
FM AFC. Gift-boxed with earphone attachment, batteries, 
deluxe carrying case. The Symphonette, Royal 810-G—at 


your Zenith dealer's now. EMIT ‘ 


The quality goes in 






before the name goes on® 
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CARS ROUNDING BANKED TURN IN DAYTONA CONTINENTAL 


AUTO RACING 


Runaway at Daytona 

For a plain-talking Texan who has 
spent years poking around the innards 
of high-compression engines, Carroll 
Shelby, 43, can get pretty tense. When- 
ever he thinks about Enzo Ferrari, 
which is often, he also thinks about 
the annual 24-hour Le Mans race—and 
what happens to his blood pressure 
then is not good for a man who has 
a bad heart. 

Two years ago, Shelby took a team 
of Fords to Le Mans, managed a fourth- 
place finish behind three Ferraris. “We 
threw a scare into Enzo,” he crowed. 
“Next time we'll have his hide.” But 
last year Ferraris swept the first three 
places at Le Mans, and only one of 
Shelby’s Fords even finished the race. 

Twice bitten, thrice cautious. “We're 
in better shape than we've ever been” 
was all that Shelby would say last week 
on the eve of the new season’s first big 
sports-car race—the 24-hour Daytona 
Continental. Gone were the six Ford 
GTs that competed at Le Mans last year, 
replaced by five $100,000 Mark II pro- 
totypes, each only 40 in. high but with 
475 honest horses under its hood, The 
cars had undergone seven months of 
testing: each engine had been run for 
48 hours on a dynamometer, computers 
had been’ used to check temperature 
and suspension data, and each car had 





190 in 4th 


OTE 


Even more miserable than Le Mans. 


SPORT 


been “run in” for 72 hours at Daytona 
and Sebring. “For the first time,” said 
Shelby, “Ford is really serious about 
long-distance racing.” 

Endurance & Speed. Ferrari himself 
never goes to races, but twelve of his 
creations were entered in the Continen- 
tal, including the car that won at Le 
Mans last year and a 1966 4.4-liter 
prototype. Then there was the home- 
grown Chevy-powered Chaparral II, 
which boasted such refinements as au- 
tomatic transmission and a_pedal-op- 
erated stabilizing fin. With Phil Hill, 
the ex-Grand Prix champion, at the 
wheel, the Chaparral turned in a 116- 
m.p.h, practice run, and more than one 
sportswriter picked it to win. 

Practice was one thing; the race was 
another. At Daytona as at Le Mans, the 
accent was on endurance as much as 
speed, and the Daytona International 
Speedway’s 3.81-mile course qualified 
admirably as a car killer. Cars had to 
decelerate violently to as low as 25 
m.p.h. for the hairpins—*Miserable, 
slippery little curves,” said No. 1 Ford 
Driver Ken Miles—then accelerate, if 
they could, to 195 m.p.h. on the long 
straights and high-banked (up to 31°) 
curves. Slower cars were cautioned to 
stay low on the banks, out of the way. 

The Ford team’s strategy called for 
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Winner's average speed and 
gear shown on 3.81-mile course. 
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Miles and Co-Driver Lloyd Ruby to 
cover each lap in exactly 2 min. 4 sec., 
averaging 110 m.p.h., while the other 
Fords maintained a slightly slower pace. 
At that rate, Shelby figured, each of the 
Mark IIs would need new front disc 
brakes during the race. So his pit crews 
practiced until they could change both 
brake units and four tires, fill the sump, 
pump in 42 gal. of gas and clean the 
windshield—all in 44 min. 
One-Two-Three. Jusi as some of the 
experts predicted, the Chaparral spurt- 
ed into the lead on the first lap. But 
eight laps later, Driver Hill was in the 
pits, complaining about a_ suspicious 
noise—gas sloshing around in the tank. 
Imagination turned to reality when the 
Chaparral’s steering froze and the sus- 
pension collapsed with eleven hours still 
to go. One Ferrari dropped out with 
transmission trouble, another with a 
broken generator, and only four were 
still operating by noon on the second 
day..The Fords were running one-two- 
three and the only real challenger was 
the 1966 Ferrari prototype, driven by 
Mexico’s Pedro Rodriguez. Rodriguez 
gave it a try—passing Dan Gurney’s 
Mark II Ford into third place. Gurney 
swiftly turned in a 116,5-m.p.h. lap, and 
Rodriguez dropped back to fourth. At 
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WINNERS RUBY & MILES 
Even the loser felt a glow. 
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use Westinghouse Micarta for all interior panels and partitions 


Micarta’ surfaces are used for fine your office or your home Coast Guard standards for fire safety 
furniture finishes, kitchen counter-tops, Now Fire Resistant Micarta is going in passenger and cargo ships 
partitions and wall paneling to sea as the standard interior wall You can see the dazzling array of 
This versatile Westinghouse high- material in 97 percent of the new Micarta decorator colors, patterns and 
pressure laminate is colorful, perma- American merchant ships. This deco- wood grains at your nearest U.S. Ply 


nent and easily maintained—ideal for rative laminate meets United States wood showroom. 


You can be sure if it's Westinghouse 








Tonight in Winnetka, Illinois 





It's turning dusk. It's time to turn on the 
lights. Some children are still playing 
down the road. 

An evening to sit and relax. To greet 
friends with Hiram Walker Cordials. 

Perhaps with Biarritz Cocktails (Juice 
of “% lime, ’ oz. Hiram Walker Orange 
Curacao, 2 oz, Hiram Walker Brandy. 
Shake with ice. Strain into cocktail glass.) 

After dinner, leisurely discussion, and 
many choices. Green Creme de Menthe 


HIRAM WALKER 


A 


RAINBOW OF 21 DISTINCTIVE FL 





AVORS 


or Brown Creme de Cacao on the rocks. 

Or a Milady’s Cocktail (74 part Hiram 
Walker Blackberry Flavored Brandy, “% 
part coffee cream. Shake with ice. Strain 
into cocktail glass.) 

The night is clear. There's no hurry. A 
pleasant time to be in pleasant company 
with Hiram Walker Cordials. 

Creme de Menthe, Orange Curacao, 60 proof; Creme 


i] proof; Blackberry Flavored Brandy 


de Cacao, 54 
70 proof; Hiram Walker Brandy, 80 proof. Hiram 


Walker & Sons Inc 


DIALS 


Peoria, Illinois 





3 p.m. when the checkered flag fluttered, 
Miles and Ruby, in No. 98, were 30 
miles ahead of the pack, and the order 
of finish was Ford, Ford, Ford, Fer- 
rari, Ford. 

Maybe it wasn’t Le Mans. And may- 
be, as some Ferrari fans insisted, old 
Enzo had only sent his “second team” 
to Daytona. But for the first time ever, 
a U.S. car had won a 24-hour endurance 
race. Even Luigi Chinetti, the Ferrari 
team manager and a naturalized Amer- 
ican, felt a certain glow. “I am happy 
for my country,” he said. 
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POLE VAULTER PENNEL 
As long as the disk allows. 


TRACK & FIELD 


Victory Over Pain 

Any day now, somebody may break 
4 min. 15 sec. in the mile. But don't 
count on it: the way the indoor-track 
season is going, Jesse Owens could prob- 
ably come out of retirement and win 
two events a night. The best shotputter 
in the U.S. at the moment is a 34-year- 
old bank vice president who can't get 
within 2 ft. of the world’s record. The 
best two-milers include an Arizona sci- 
ence teacher and a Massachusetts busi- 
nessman. And the 4-min. 15-sec. mile 
is no exaggeration: that is what New 
Zealand’s John Davies clocked when he 
won the event at the Philadelphia In- 
quirer Games. 

All of which makes Pole Vaulter 
John Pennel the season’s one genuinely 
exciting track performer. So far, Pennel 
has competed in eleven indoor meets, 
won in ten, been voted the outstanding 
athlete in three. Last month, at the Los 
Angeles Invitational meet, he soared 
over the bar at 16 ft. 94 in., to break the 
world record set in 1963 by Finland’s 
Pentti Nikula. Not bad for a 25-year- 
old wine salesman who has not prac- 
ticed in more than a year and knows 
that each time he jumps may be his last. 
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The fact that Pennel is able to com- 
pete at all is amazing. His back has hurt 
him ever since he was a boy, vaulting 
over garbage cans with a pipe from a 
TV antenna. “Sometimes it was so bad 
that he could not straighten up in the 
morning,” remembers his mother, who 
tried to help with massages. Doctors 
at first thought he had just a muscular 
ailment, so Pennel ignored the pain, 
went on to set an outdoor record of 
17 ft. 2 in.later broken by Fred 
Hansen—and won a place on the U.S. 
team at the 1964 Tokyo Olympics. 
Three weeks before the games began 
he “did something wrong” in practice 
and the pain became unbearable. The 
best he could manage in the Olympics 
was eleventh, and he did not vault 
again for eight months. 

Back home in Miami, doctors finally 
diagnosed a slipped disk, put Pennel 
into traction, tried to persuade him to 
undergo a spinal fusion operation. He 
refused, and last summer he began 
competing again—shunning _ practice 
sessions as a pointless risk. To protect 
his spine from “jamming,” he now 
lands flat on his back instead of on his 
feet, uses his elbows to soften the im- 
pact. How much longer he can keep 
on, Pennel does not know, One thing 
he does know: “I want that outdoor 
record back, and I'm going to get it.” 


ICE HOCKEY 


Double the Fun 

Baseball did it. So did pro football 
and pro basketball. The wonder is that 
it took hockey so long. In comparative 
terms, hockey has long been the most 
popular and profitable of all pro sports. 
There has not been an empty seat at | 
Toronto’s Maple Leaf Gardens for 20 
years, and the Boston Bruins, who have | 
finished last in the National Hockey 
League for five straight years, regular- 
ly outdraw the Boston Celtics, who 
have won seven straight National Bas- | 
ketball Association championships. So 
the N.H.L. decided last week to expand 
from six to twelve teams, granting new 
franchises to Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
San Francisco-Oakland, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

Some of the new owners already have | 
interests in other sports: the Pittsburgh | 
franchise goes to a syndicate that in- | 
cludes Jerry Wolman, owner of pro 
football's Philadelphia Eagles, and the | 
Los Angeles franchise was won by Jack 
Kent Cooke, who also owns pro basket- 
ball’s Los Angeles Lakers. For the priv- | 
ilege of playing in their league, each of 
the new owners must pay $2,000,000 
to the old owners. And there are certain 
incidental expenses. Take the case of | 
St. Louis, where the only ice arena in 
town belongs to James D. Norris, the 
onetime boxing monopolist, who also 
happens to own the N.H.L.’s Chicago 
Black Hawks. Whoever buys the St. | 
Louis franchise (one prospective pur- 
chaser: Stan Musial) will also have to 
buy the arena, at Jim Norris’ price. 
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AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 





the light one ° 


Carlton. A blend of | 
proud, flavorful tobaccos j 
that taste especially light. 


Get all the mild taste - 
you look for in a cigarette, | 
with Carlton 





—the light one. 
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You always get 
the best room 
in the house 


Every one of the more than 20,000 
rooms at Howard Johnson's Motor 
Lodges is sunny and spacious. It's over- 
sized; big enough to use as a show- 
room, grand enough to be a living 
room, quiet enough to give you eight 
hours of the most blissful sleep you've 
had in years. 

To get one on your next trip, use 
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RESTAURANTS 


HOST OF THE 


Since 1810 
America's great 


straight Rye whiskey 
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our free Rapid Reservation Service — 
you can dial direct from all Howard 
Johnson's Motor Lodges and many 
Howard Johnson's Restaurants. It’s 
that easy. 

Wherever you're going, we're already 
there . . . at over 250 locations, coast- 
to-coast. 
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MOTOR LODGES 
HIGHWAYS 





Makes the best Manhattans 
Sours and Old Fashioneds 
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A. OVERHOLT & CO., CINCINNA 








My job is to supply Land-Rovers 
le ©” and Rover cars to tourists, busi- 
ness men, corporations, 
and societies for delivery all 
over the world. There is a very 
big savings when you buy a car this way, 
bringing it back to the States if you 
wish. Full warranty and after sales service 
guaranteed. Each vehicle is built to the 
customer's own order. Americans and in- 
ternational corporations and societies or- 
dered Land-Rovers and Rover cars from 
me for delivery in 64 countries in 1965. | 
am the official factory overseas sales man- 
ager in North America. Please write me or 
call me for any information you may care 
to have. David R. Hunter, The Rover Motor 
Company of North America Limited, 405 
Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 
(YUkon 6-0220) 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS: 
HERE'S HOW 


you can earn substantial amounts 
of money yet invest only a small 
amount of time. Represent Time 
Inc. on campus, selling TIME, LIFE 
and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED at spe- 
cial student rates. 





WRITE FOR DETAILS 
TIME INC. COLLEGE BUREAU, TIME & LIFE BLDG 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, N.Y.,N.Y¥. 10020 


MILESTONES 





Died. Billy Rose, 66, Broadway's 
“Bantam Barnum”; of pneumonia: in 
Montego Bay, Jamaica (see SHOW 


BUSINESS) 


Died. Baroness Ravensdale of Kedle- 
ston, 70, one of the first four women 
appointed to the House of Lords in 
1958, who once rapped her fellow peers 
as “a group of flies buzzing around a 
warm room,” kept herself busy pro- 
moting such causes as culture for Lon- 
don’s poor and world fellowship through 
religion; of peritonitis; in London 

Died. Sophie Tucker, 79, the “last 
of the Red-Hot Mamas”; of lung can- 
cer; in Manhattan. Buxom, brassy and 
schmalzy, she toured the whole of show 
biz, breaking into vaudeville at 20, 
shimmying her way into Cole Porter's 
1938 Broadway hit Leave It to Me 
and Hollywood’s Honky Tonk, but 
mostly working the cabaret circuit, 
where for 50 years she made them hum 
along with Blue Skies, grow misty-eyed 
with Some of These Days, and roar 
over her gravelly Nobody Loves a Fat 
Girl, But Oh How a Fat Girl Can Love! 
“Red-Hot Mamas never grow old, they 
just go up in smoke,” she insisted, and 
she was still playing the role until a 
few months before her death. 


Died. Jeannette Kittredge Watson, 
82, widow of 1BM Founder Thomas J 
Watson Sr., mother of Tom Jr. and Ar- 
thur K., the firm’s chairman and vice 
chairman, who accompanied her hus- 
band on business trips, served as a direc- 
tor and gave the staff an enduring sobri- 
quet, “the 1BM Family”; in Manhattan 


Died. William Lockhart Clayton, 86, 
co-founder in 1904 and chairman until 
1951 of Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
Houston’s cotton and food-products gi- 
ant, who in 1945, as Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, negotiated 
the first big postwar loan to Britain, 
then outlined what became the Marshall 
Plan; of a heart attack; in Houston. 


Died. Major General John F. C. Ful- 
ler, 87, British military historian, a 
World War I tankman who fought in 
vain to sell his colleagues on panzer- 
style tactics, went into waspish retire- 
ment in 1933, and at various times em- 
braced fascism, condemned Allied air 
raids in World War LI, and sneered that 
Ike was “not a highly educated soldier,” 
though he remained highly regarded for 
such studies as his On Future Warfare; 
of pneumonia; in Falmouth, England. 


Died. Will A. Dillon, 88, composer 
of such Tin Pan ditties as Af the End 
of the Road and rn Wed the Girl 1 Left 
Behind, but best remembered for his 
lyrics for 1 Want a Girl Just Like the 
Girl That Married Dear Old Dad; ot 
arteriosclerosis; in Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Buying your first movie camera? There's some- 
thing you should know about your second. 


It's probably going to be a Bell & Howell. That's the usual pattern. 


First, most people buy some beginner's camera, just to see if 


they like taking movies. It’s only afterwards that they start mak- 


ing demands that the first camera can't deliver. 

So be smart. Skip your first camera and buy a Bell & Howell 
Super 8 instead. 

Don't let the fact that it’s a fine precision instrument fool you 
into thinking it'll be hard to use. Not so. It loads in 3 seconds, with 


the new Kodak cartridge film. Your hands never touch the film. 


Speed, exposures and filters are all set 
automatically. About all you have to do is 
pick it up, aim it and shoot. But ease isn't 
everything. The real reason for moving 
up to Bell & Howell is the kind of movies 
only a precision instrument can take. 
There's nothing more precise than the 
Bell & Howell Optronic Eye, for example. 
nga It's an exposure control 
system located behind 
the lens, right where 
the light strikes the film 
So, no more pictures of 
your wife in the shade 
of the old apple tree 
where the leaves look 
great and she's all but 
unrecognizable. Now 
when you zoom in ona 
person in the shadows, 
the change in lighting is 
: noted and adjusted for 
right at the film plane, and your movies 
come back perfectly exposed, all the way 
through. 
Want to shoot your little league star in 
slow motion? Use the same button you do 
for regular motion — just push it a little 





























Bell & Howell Super 8 


Photographic instruments built a little better than they really have to be. 


harder. Want to zoom in or out on your subject without running 
film, so you can compose your shot better? We've added an extra 
motor to our camera so you can do it. 

And the care we take! 

Instead of buying lenses from other suppliers as many other 
manufacturers do, we grind our own to space-age computer speci- 
fications. The Optronic Eye in every camera is tuned to fine-pitch 
accuracy with an oscilloscope. One out of every ten people on our 
assembly line is a heartless inspector. To see them work, you'd 
think they were on your payroll instead 
of ours. Our cameras are torture-tested. 
They're dropped, they're baked, they're 
frozen. And then they're put to work 
again, and the films are gone over criti- 
cally. All to be sure you'll get perfect 
movies wherever your travels take you. 

Don't think you don't need this kind of 
precision for the movies you want to take. 
It shows up on the screen. 

Remember that when you go out to 
buy your first movie camera. 

And buy your second instead. 


This Super 8 cartridge drops 
in the Bell & Howell camera 
for push-button movies. 
Super 8 film with its 

50% larger picture area 
can only be used in Super 8 
Cameras and Projectors, 








KEYSTONE 


WARDE 
1916 DAS 


S.FEBR 
CABARET VOLTAIRE 
FROFENET UND DER 
DADAISM 

BEGRUNDET, 


ARP’S MEMORIAL NAVEL® 
Omphalos with oomph. 


STYLES 
Dada’s 50th 


The stoic banking center of Zurich 
is the only city in stolid Switzerland that 
can claim to have fostered an art move- 
ment. Ironically, it was dadaism, which 
purported to prize meaninglessness over 
meaning. The movement was born one 
day in 1916 in Zurich’s Cabaret Vol- 
taire, where a couple of artistic types 
flipped open a dictionary and chose 
the first word that struck their eye. 
It was dada, meaning hobbyhorse in 
French. 

The classic dada art work was an 
ordinary urinal that Marcel Duchamp 
put in an exhibition and entitled Foun- 
tain. Wt typified the cynical frustration 
that grew out of World War I, and the 
movement satirized all the other artistic 
isms of the time. 

Last week staid old Zurich celebrated 
dada’s 50th anniversary. Over a thou- 
sand gathered where the Cabaret Vol- 
taire once stood (and Lenin once lived). 
Megaphones blared “Dada is all!” A 
brass band blasted off-key. And, heaven 
forfend, even the mayor, Emil Landolt, 
showed up to solemnly read a dada 
poem: “Switzerland is Dada./Dada is 
nothing./Superfluous mountains keep 
Switzerland from achieving concrete 
Dadaism./ Level the mountains.” 

He then unveiled a marble plaque to 
mark the site of dada’s birth and an ab- 
stract navel designed by one of dada’s 
founders, Jean Arp, for contemplation, 
Affixed to a wall, the marble belly but- 
ton, an omphalos with oomph, looks 
like a poached ostrich egg with the yel- 
low plucked out. Leaflets shaped like 
navels showered from rooftops. As the 
crowd finally repaired to a popular 
café for disrepair, the mayor turned to 
a bystander and whispered: “I just don't 
understand why this thing had so much 
success.” 


* Plaque reads: “In this house on February 5, 
1 ) 


1916, the Cabaret Voltaire opened and the dada 
movement was founded.” 
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ART 


PAINTING 


Combining Man & the Monument 

After World War II, the cheapest 
space for artists in New York was to 
be found on the decaying Lower East 
Side. One of its original “Bowery 
boys” was Lester Johnson, now 47; 
just as he felt himself on the verge of 
painting “the Perfect Picture’’—consist- 
ing of three abstract squares—the guy 
with the punching bag in the gym down- 
stairs started. “I sat there bouncing,” 
he recalls. “I reached a dead end with 
my painting.” 

So Johnson shifted targets and be- 
gan sketching the kaleidoscopic vitality 
of the city’s street life. Employing a 
splattery “action painting” technique, 
he captured the darkly contoured busts 
of the derelicts who flopped out on the 
Bowery. He dignified Everyman, even 
in despair. Said he: “I wanted to prove 
that man is more than a man—to put 
him on a pedestal. The human and the 
monumental are contradictory, but | 
wanted to put them together.” 

The results often look like two images 
trying to occupy the same space. In 
Johnson’s current show at Manhattan's 
Martha Jackson Gallery, nude figures 
become skirmishes between Johnson's 
knowledge of archetypal images fa- 
miliar to the Greeks and his restless, 
free use of oils inherent in abstract 
expressionism. 

His stylized men, alternating with 
lonic columns, are more monumental 
than his earlier portraits. The explana- 
tion may simply be that, as associate 
professor of art at Yale, Johnson now 
abides in the groves of academe. But as 
a teacher he still tries to make his stu- 
dents aware of the action of painting. 
Sometimes he actually jostles them off 
balance in front of their easels. Says he: 
“Painting is a primitive expression; the 
artist is a sensualist. I try to make them 
realize that painting is physical.” 

For himself, Johnson tries to express 
a recognizable, timeless image of the 
human figure in the wet, free speech of 
oil paint. To keep it from becoming 
rigid and lifeless, he keeps himself off 
balance too, has even painted over his 
shoulder without looking at the canvas. 
Says he: “It isn’t a gimmick. It is ener- 
gy, movement, an unbalanced situation. 
It is like life.” 


EXHIBITIONS 
The Meeting of East & West 


Afghanistan today is known mainly 
for its hounds, carpets and pistachio 
nuts. Its rugged, ruin-strewn terrain is 
still strategically important, the geopo- 
litical crossroads between China, Russia, 
India and Iran. But centuries ago it 
was a well-traveled highway. Remarked 
Hsiian-tsang, a 7th century Chinese Bud- 
dhist pilgrim, of this 800-mile bridge 
between the East and West: “Here 



























































JOHNSON & “BATHERS”’ 
Creating with contradictions. 


are found objects of merchandise from 
all parts.” 

Over the centuries the debris of a 
dozen cultures has piled up alongside its 
ancient caravan routes, In 1500 B.C., 
the Aryans swept through to invade In- 
dia. In the 4th century B.C., Alexander 
the Great’s phalanx conquered the land. 
In turn, the Indians bearing Buddhism, 
the Persians, the White Huns, the Arabs 
preaching Islam, the Mongol hordes led 
by Genghis Khan all used Central Asia 
as steppingstones to empire. 

Behind them in Afghanistan's shat- 
tered citadels, they left one of the 
world’s most amazing collections of syn- 
cretic, or fused, art. Peoples clashed, 
but their art combined. In Manhattan's 
Asia House Gallery, where they are on 
view for the first time in the U.S.,° 
more than 100 objects give evidence of 
how styles learned from one another. 

Here, rather than in China, Buddha 
grew to his tallest: a 175-ft.-high statue 
hewn from a sandstone cliff in the Af- 
ghan valley of Bamian—a display of 
gigantism inherited more from the co- 
lossal marble Caesars of Rome than 
from the subtler Orient. It was also in 
this Eurasian melting pot that Buddha 
acquired his characteristic togalike 
robe, borrowed from Rome. Likewise 
Hercules (opposite) holds the hero's 
traditional club, but his head is crowned 
with Serapis’ sacred basket of mysteries, 
symbolizing the Nile’s fertility. 

Many of these objects lay hidden in 
sealed chambers from the 3rd century 
until 1937 when French archaeologists 
excavated the crumbling city of Begram 
near the Hindu Kush, the mighty mas- 
sif that barricades Afghanistan to the 
northeast. Roman glassware, Chinese 
lacquer work and Indian ivories were 
found together, revealing that the East 
and West were closer together in 300 
B.C. than in the days of Marco Polo, 
15 centuries later. 


© The exhibition travels next to the Los An- 
geles County Museum of Art, then to the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C. 
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the hyBrid hHAndicRaAft 
Of Ancient AfghAnistan 


Fish fins actually wiggle to the motion of tiny weights on wires 
behind Roman-influenced dish dating before 3rd century A.D. 


Buddhist eoddess became sensual and world- 
weary as she moved northward to central Asia 


Many cultures contributed to the art of this trade cross- 
roads of the ancient world: at left, a baked clay toy; 
center, bronze Hercules; at right, Egypt's god of silence. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





SHOWMEN 


The Competitor 

He was a David among Goliaths— 
yet he could be the most philistine of 
men. He called himself “a grain of sand 
in the public’s eye,” and he could be just 
as irritating. His friend Ben Hecht called 
him “a kind of slum poet and Jack the 
Ripper rolled into one.” To Showman 
Billy Rose, compliments and catcalls 
were one and the same. Every knock 
was a boost, every insult a reminder 
that at least people were talking about 
him—as they had from the time he was 
a boy on Manhattan’s Lower East Side 
until his death last week at 66.* 

William Samuel Rosenberg began to 
attract attention as an undersized school- 
boy. He became a winning sprinter “by 
jumping the gun without detection.” 
Soon afterward he stopped growing. 
But he kept on running, and he never 
stopped jumping the competition. He 
was too tiny—S5 ft. 3 in.—to compete 
physically, so he decided to lead with 
his right: he became a stenographer. 
The day before he was to compete in a 
worldwide shorthand contest, he broke 
an index finger. He worked his way 
around the injury by jamming his pen 
through a potato, then took dictation 
while holding the potato. At the age of 
18, he was pronounced, potato and all, 
the best stenographer alive. Bernard 
Baruch took him on as a personal sec- 
retary, and William Rosenberg was on 
his way. 

Corned Beef & Roses. All through 
World War | he stayed close to Baruch 
and learned a thing or two about 
finances and investing. But in 1918, he 
quit his job to go “on the bum, mostly 
because I wanted to find a way to the 
top.” He found it six months later when 
he met some songwriters in a New York 
delicatessen. After the patrician man- 
ners of Baruch, the tunesmiths looked 
to him “like a bunch of dumbheads"— 
until he learned that some of the heads 
were creating $50,000 worth of songs a 
year, Again Billy got the jump on the 
competition, analyzed every novelty 
song of the day. All of them, he decided, 
had a silly syllable, and of all the sylla- 
bles, the sound of oo was the silliest. Rose 
went to work and produced Barney 
Google, “with the goo-goo-googly eyes.” 
The song was a hit, whereupon Billy 
shortened his name to Rose and length- 
ened his list of melodies: Without a 
Song, More Than You Know, That Old 
Gang of Mine, It's Only a Paper Moon. 

In 1927 he outsmarted Fanny Brice’s 
long list of courtiers by offering her 
something no millionaire could produce: 


* His health had been declining in recent 
years, and just before Christmas he went to 
Houston's Methodist Hospital, where Dr. 
Michael DeBakey performed extensive cardi- 
ovascular surgery. While he was convalescing 
at his home in Montego Bay, Jamaica, Rose 
caught a cold, which rapidly developed into 
fatal lobar pneumonia. 
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a vaudeville act. She liked the material, 
and she liked Billy enough to marry him 
two years later; she called him a “Jew- 
ish Noel Coward.” Suddenly Rose found 
himself at the starting line again. To 
Fanny's friends, she was America’s top 
comedienne, but Billy was just Mr. 
Brice. Again Rose jumped, this time 
toward Broadway. In 1930 he pro- 
duced Corned Beef and Roses, It was a 
loser from overture to finale. He re- 
wrote it, renamed it Sweet and Low. 
Again it bombed. Again he rewrote it, 
renamed it Crazy Quilt, and took it on 
the road for a nine-month run. Rose re- 
couped the $75,000 it cost him to mount 
it and made $240,000 profit besides. 

Bronzes & Bullets. Now that he had 
sold himself, he hired a pressagent to 
ballyhoo him as a “Bantam Barnum,” a 
“Mighty Midget” and the “Basement 
Belasco.” He went on to produce eleven 
Broadway shows (including Jumbo, 
Carmen Jones). He opened a restaurant 
and a nightclub (Billy Rose’s Diamond 
Horseshoe). He ran the Aquacade at 
the 1939-40 World’s Fair. He became a 
syndicated columnist, peddling a unique 
amalgam of show-biz snappy sayings 
and schmalz. He collected art the way 
other people collect neckties—he once 
tried to buy the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art’s Rodin  collection—and he 
gorged on the stock market as if it were 
so much bagels and lox. 

Even his marriages and divorces were 
spectacular productions. His break with 
Brice made international headlines: his 
divorce from his second wife, Eleanor 
Holm, cost him over a quarter of a 
million dollars. His marriage to Doris 
Vidor lasted six months; his third and 


CILEEN DARBY—GRAPHIC HOUSE 
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ROSE WITH DIAMOND HORSESHOE GIRL (1946) 


The loneliness of the short-distance runner. 


fourth wives were the same woman— 
Joyce Matthews. In recent years, the 
grain of sand decided to leave the pub- 
lic eye, but there was no getting out, or 
no need to, for that matter. Rose had 
traded his Broadway sports jacket for 
a Wall Street vest. He owned 160,000 
shares of A.T.&T., which made him 
the company’s biggest single stockhold- 
er. In a rising market, his paper profits 
on AT.&T. and other holdings felt 
more like velvet; Rose calculated that 
between October 1963 and February 
1964 they came to $8,733 for every 
hour the New York Stock Exchange 
was open. 

Eleven months before his death, he 
gave his 105-piece collection of modern 
sculpture to the state of Israel. “In this 
clip-clap, ragtag life,” he proclaimed, 
“this is the most heartwarming thing 
I have ever done.” But the loneliness 
of the short-distance runner still stayed 
with him, and to the end he never 
stopped competing. 

“If we are ever attacked,” Ben- 
Gurion once asked him, admiring the 
sculpture, “where do you want us to 
hide your bronzes?” Rose didn’t hesi- 
tate a minute. “Don’t hide them,” he 
said. “Melt them down into bullets.” 


RADIO 
Out of the Bog 


Fred Allen said that radio was “a 
bog of mediocrity”; John Dos Passos 
called it “the triumph of the illiterate.” 
But radio is stronger than the kicks and 
the curses; not even television can kill 
it. TV, in fact, now rules the bog, while 
radio has resurged; thanks to the big 
beat and the news beat it has become 
a thriving, throbbing medium. Today 
there are over eight times more radio 
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Bourbon Aimed to 
Hit the Hole 
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Back in the nineties, transporta- 
tion in the South was scarce, and 
my Uncle John, a traveling man, 
often rode any way he could. 

One evening he missed the 
Southern out of Somerset, Ken- 
tucky, but persuaded the engi- 
neer of a passing freight to let 
him ride the cab. Climbing 
aboard, too, was a farm boy who 
was taking his first trip by train. 

Here the Southern winds 
through Sloan’s Valley, headed 
for the Cumberlands. Perched 
in the cab, swaying from side 
to side and scared out of his 
wits, the new traveler gazed 
ahead at an approaching tunnel. 
As it came closer and closer, he 
clutched the engineer’s arm and 
yelled, ‘For God’s sake, Cap’n, 
don’t miss that hole!” 

For many years now there 
has existed a gaping void in 
Bourbon which no distiller has 
yet been able to fill—namely, a 
genuine old-time sour mash of 
vintage age and persistence of 
flavor, yet gentled to the milder 
strength preferred by many. 

Our family distillery has pur- 
posely delayed venturing into 
this field until certain we could 
safely “hit the hole’. 

With sufficient stocks of 8- 
year-old Bourbon now aging in 
our rick houses, we are finally 
and firmly on the track, and can 
provide our customers with a 
great deal more than heretofore 
offered by ‘‘competitors’’. 

Today our famous OLD Firz- 
GERALD, an exclusive in the 
Bonded field for generations, is 
now marketed also at a mild 86.8 
proof and at 8 years old. Even 
its name, OLD FITZGERALD 
Prime STRAIGHT, gives indica- 
cation of our intended purpose, 
which is to offer the mildest, yet 
most delicious, straight Bourbon 
ever put into glass. You will 
find no whiskey ever tasted 
quite so good. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
86.8 and Bonded 100 Proof 





than TV stations (5,817 to 704), and 
more radio receivers in the U.S. (242 
million) than people. 

The virtual disappearance of oldtime 
network radio programming has effec- 
tively driven local stations into high- 
class performance. There is nothing 
that radio does not supply to someone, 
somewhere. Foreign-language broadcasts 
blanket some urban areas with an end- 
less variety of information and music. 
Detroit's WJLB, for example, runs pro- 
grams in twelve foreign languages, in- 
cluding Arabic and Maltese. Hundreds 
of stations keep the turntables spinning 
on AM and FM. providing baroque 
and Beatle, Cliburn and country mu- 
sic. There are advice shows and talk 
shows, and, most notable of all, there 
is great emphasis on news coverage. 
And, unlike TV, radio is dirt-cheap. 

Five widely separated stations typify 
the kind of liveliness in activity and 
programming that abounds in the U.S.: 
> Boston’s WBZ, after Pittsburgh's 
KDKA, is the second oldest licensed 
station in America, Though its officials 
prefer the adult image of “contempo- 
rary popular music.” WBZ's sound is 
largely rock ‘n’ roll. But with the cats 
and the caterwauling goes an aggressive 
news operation that recently won two 
United Press International awards, one 
for editorials criticizing the Massachu- 
setts birth-control laws, the second for 
coverage of the power blackout in New 
England. For the privilege of broadcast- 
ing a one-minute commercial on Bos- 
ton’s most successful station in prime 
time, advertisers pay $90 to reach an 
estimated 87,000 listeners. 
> San Francisco’s KSFO is owned by 
aging (S58) movie cowboy Gene Autry. 
Though he made his reputation on 
horseback, Autry now makes hay from 
horsepower: during commuting hours 
his station draws 55,000 listeners with 
detailed reports on traffic conditions. 
To keep them listening, KSFO has vir- 
tually cornered the market on local 
sports broadcasting, a growing factor 
in radio. It holds exclusive rights for 
the baseball San Francisco Giants (who 
brought along Sportscaster Russ Hodges 
when they moved from New York) and 
the football Forty-Niners games as well 
as University of California (Berkeley) 
sports broadcasts. The station is also 
big on self-promotion, recently ran an 
“IT Don't Want to Go to Los Angeles” 
contest (first prize: a chance not to 
go to L.A.; second prize: a free trip 
to L.A.). Says Program Director Al 


| Newman: “We have an informal, go- 


to-hell image.” Cost of a one-minute 
prime-time spot: $110. 

> Chicago’s WVON frankly bills itself 
as “the voice of the Negro.” One of the 
most successful of the nation’s prosper- 
ing “ethnic” stations, WVON is owned 
by whites (Leonard and Philip Chess) 
but staffed by Negroes who furnish it 
with a rhythm-and-blues sound, as well 
as eleven editorials a day boosting civil 
rights and blasting Negroes who fail to 
live up to the station’s standards. Typi- 





STEPHEN FRISCH 


KSFO'S AUTRY & SPORTSCASTER HODGES (LEFT) 
Hay from horsepower. 


cal was its criticism of Negro men who 
fail to take a proper role in family life: 
“The Negro race as a whole can never 
emerge into the sunshine of first-class 
citizenship if the family must be dragged 
along by the apron strings of the Negro 
woman.” December-January Hooper 
ratings for evening listening gave WVON 
second place in the competitive 31- 
station Chicago market. A one-minute 
prime-time commercial costs $49. 

> Houston’s KTRH is the most pow- 
erful station (50,000 watts) in the re- 
gion. Surrounded by high-pressure com- 
petitors who try to outshriek each other, 
KTRH is an island of calm. During the 
evening traflic peak, its news staff stays 
on the air for 24 hours straight. Capi- 
talizing on radio’s ubiquitous “call in” 
format, KTRH encourages its listeners 
to phone guest experts whose specialties 
range from antiques to drug addiction, 
pop art to auto mechanics. In keeping 
with FCC regulations, KTRH aims most 
of its power southward, leading com- 
petitors to scoff that the station is 
“beamed at the fishes.” Enough wattage 
leaks out, however, to reach half the 
people in Texas. A one-minute prime- 
time commercial costs $40. 

> Denver's KLZ, owned by Time Inc., 
is a veteran of 44 years of broadcasting. 
Its power is low (5,000 watts) and its 
competition sharp and aggressive. KLZ 
charges $37 for a minute of prime time 
—a daring price for a town where, as 
one station manager says, “If you do 
a little bargaining, you can get a one- 
minute commercial for a dollar.” Pop 
music is a KLZ staple, but it goes in 
heavily for news coverage. It is the 
only Colorado station with a full-time 
correspondent in the state capitol, keeps 
a three-man bureau in Washington. Un- 
surprisingly, advertisers are not the only 
ones to recognize KLZ’s excellence. Since 
it began broadcasting to crystal sets in 
1922, the station has won nearly 200 
broadcasting awards. 
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LT TT TT a tad.. 


Some of our bright young men 
wish we hadn’t invented 
the mimeograph. 


It isn’t that they aren’t proud of it. But it’s 
kinda like being married to the boss’ daughter. 
“She”’ gets credit for everything you do. 

Frankly mimeograph isn’t the answer to 
everything. That’s why we started adding other 
products to our line years ago. Now we’ve got 
more ways to handle duplicating and copying needs 
than anyone else, but we seem to be stuck 
with the stencil image. 

Maybe it isn’t so important that you remember 
that we make spirit duplicators, offset machines 
and office copiers, in addition to mimeograph. 
But it might be worth a buck to you if you 
remember that we have no ax to grind. 

We’ll give you the product that 
fits your needs best, even if it turns 


out to be mimeograph. 
ABDICK. 
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LANGUAGE CHANGES! 


So should your dictionary! 





$5.75 plain 
$6.75 indexed 


Old dictionaries cannot give you the 
thousands of new words that have 
entered our language in recent years. 
But the completely new Webster's 
Seventh New Collegiate does: it has 
20,000 new words and new mean- 
ings ... 130,000 entries. It is the only 
desk dictionary based on today's un- 
abridged authority: Webster's Third 
New International Dictionary. 

So get Webster's Seventh New 
Collegiate at your book, department, 
or stationery store. 


Beware of substitute “Websters”. 
Insist on the genuine 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH 
NEW COLLEGIATE 


©G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 01101 





IS THERE... 
ONLY IF YOU CARE 


Someone you know needs the 
USO. Someone you know wants 
a haven in a hostile world. Some- 
one you know needs a reminder 
that folks back home really care. 
Show him you care. Give to the 
civilian-supported USO through 
your local United Fund or Com- 
munity Chest. ne 
USO is there, only if AX) 
youcare. _ 7 
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RELIGION 





WORLD COUNCIL 


American in Geneva 


A blunt and candid American whose 
size and manner might suggest a foot- 
ball coach last week won election as 
general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, the unity-seeking organi- 
zation to which 214 Protestant, An- 
glican and Orthodox bodies belong. 
Meeting at their new headquarters in 
Geneva, members of the World Coun- 
cil’s central committee chose the Rev. 
Eugene Carson Blake (TIME cover, May 
26, 1961), stated clerk of the United 
Presbyterian Church, to succeed Wil- 
lem Visser “t Hooft, council chief since 
it was founded in 1948. 

“In Visser 't Hooft we lose a God- 
given architect,” one council staffer 
commented, “and in Blake we get an 
energetic manager.” Blake's acceptance 
speech suggested that he will apply his 
energy—he seems bountifully springy at 
59—toward keeping the council strong 
and influential. “I believe the World 
Council of Churches can continue to 
grow in usefulness in the coming years,” 
he said. “But I know, too, that it can be 
passed by.” 

The main obstacle to Blake's election 
was potential opposition from the influ- 
ential delegates of Orthodox churches 
behind the Iron Curtain. Although 
Blake is well liked by the Orthodox— 
he led a pioneering team of U.S. church- 
men to Moscow in 1956, and three 
years ago helped arrange a U.S. tour 
by representatives of the Russian pa- 
triarchate—the council officers feared 
that Russian delegates might be under 
governmental pressure to vote against 
an American, Discreetly assured that 
this was not so, a special nominating 
committee of the council then went 
ahead to propose Blake. 

Organization Man. A onetime Prince- 
ton football letterman, St. Louis-born 
Gene Blake takes pride in being “an 
organization man” who sees administra- 
tive detail not as housekeeping but as a 
means of achieving the church’s mis- 
sion. Though he lacks Visser "t Hooft's 
skill in languages, Blake seems strongly 
qualified for the job: he was a mission- 
ary teacher in India, spent 19 years as 
a preacher and pastor, served a term 
(1954-57) as president of the National 
Council of Churches. In U.S. ecumeni- 
cal circles, he is famed as author of the 
“Blake proposal” to unite his own Pres- 
byterians with Methodists, Episcopa- 
lians and three other denominations in 
a vast Protestant superchurch. 

Aloof and often sensitive to criticism, 
Visser "t Hooft has been primarily a 
learned enough to 
hold his own on any divinity-school 
faculty. Blake, as he readily admits, is 
no theologian. Nonetheless, he has what 
President Arthur McKay of Chicago's 
McCormick Theological Seminary calls 
“an instinctive theological savvy about 


the issues that are facing the church.” 
Out of conviction that Christianity has 
a duty to speak out on social issues, 
Blake has done more than merely 
preach about Negro rights; in 1963 he 
was arrested for attempting to integrate 
an amusement park in Maryland. With- 
in his own church, he has forcefully 
backed the “Confession of 1967"—a 
proposed restatement of the church's 
faith that may be approved by next 
year’s general assembly. 

Roman Challenge. Blake takes over 
as general secretary at a troubled time 
for the council. Once dominated by Eu- 
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BLAKE & VISSER ‘T HOOFT 
New voices to heed. 


ropean and American churchmen, it 
now must increasingly heed the voices 
of Orthodoxy and the new churches of 
Africa and Asia. Many younger ecu- 
menists question whether its structures 
and offices are properly attuned to the 
task of Christianity today. There is also 
the spiritual challenge from Roman 
Catholicism, freshly reformed by the 
Vatican Council. But World Council 
relations with the Vatican seem des- 
tined to become more cooperative than 
competitive. Last week the central 
committee agreed to join with Catholi- 
cism in a worldwide appeal on behalf of 
famine victims in India and Africa, 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Clerical Celibacy: 


An Unanswered Question 

At each of the four Masses in Eind- 
hoven’s Our Lady of the Rosary 
Church, Dutch Bishop Willem Bekkers 
mounted the pulpit to tell the parish 
some startling news: two of their 
priests were resigning from the min- 
istry, and one of them was planning 
to marry a widow with five children. 
Since the priests had found them- 
selves unable to keep their vows of 
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BISHOP BEKKERS 
Neither natural nor divine? 


chastity, explained the bishop, they had 
applied to Rome for dispensation from 
all clerical obligations. Bekkers, ob- 
viously sympathetic to the priests, asked 
the congregation not to reproach or 
condemn them but to pray for them, 
pointing out that they intended to re- 
main loyal members of the church. 

The bishop’s bold public announce- 
ment pointed up what is, next to birth 
control, the major unfinished business 
of the Second Vatican Council. At the 
fourth session, Pope Paul bluntly told 
the bishops not to discuss the possibility 
of changing the church’s rule on cleri- 
cal celibacy, and council decrees 
strongly reinforced the _ traditional 
stand. But Rome has since discovered 
that the issue will not go away. Last 
month a group of Italian priests peti- 
tioned the Pope to relieve them from 
the celibacy obligation, arguing that it 
was an “intolerable burden” and that 
the rule had no basis in either Scripture 
or natural law. A similar petition was 
recently sent to Rome by 33 Brazilian 
priests, who claimed that they had the 
support of “hundreds and hundreds” of 
their fellow clerics. Theologians have 
continued to speculate on the problem, 
and within recent months Roman Cath- 
olic publishers in the U.S. have put out 
three books dealing critically with 
priestly celibacy.” 

A Married Pope. At least one of 
Christ's Apostles—St. Peter—had a 
wife, and as late as 867, a married 
man became Pope: Adrian II. It was 
not until the First Lateran Council in 
1123 that clerical marriage was clearly 


® Is Celibacy Outdated?, by the German lay 
theologian Ida Gérres (Newman, 95¢); The 
Priest; Celibate or Married, by Pierre Her- 
mand, a former French Dominican who was 
laicized by the Vatican at his own request 
(Helicon, $3.75); Priestly Celibacy and Ma- 
turity, by the Rev. David O'Neill of New 
Zealand (Sheed & Ward, $3.95). 
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outlawed, and even after that priests, 
bishops and cardinals continued to skirt 
the rule by taking mistresses. Alexander 
VI fathered at least four children be- 
fore he became Pope in 1492. French 
Historian Henri Daniel-Rops estimated 
that in 15th century Burgundy, half 
the children born out of wedlock were 
fathered by clerics. 

Even now, following the tradition of 
Orthodoxy, Eastern-rite Catholic priests 
are allowed to marry before ordina- 
tion (except in the U.S. and Canada, 
where Latin-rite Catholic bishops have 
until now opposed the idea as “giving 
rise to scandal”). Pope Paul and his 
two predecessors gave dispensations to 
a handful of convert Protestant min- 
isters who were ordained in Europe as 
priests, even though they already had 
wives and children. Last month the 
Archbishop of Mariana in Brazil pre- 
sided at the marriage of Pedro Maciel 
Vidigal, a former priest who was re- 
leased from his vows by the Vatican, 
and is now a member of Congress. 

A number of Catholic theologians 
have argued in recent years that a vo- 
cation to the priesthood and a vocation 
to celibacy do not necessarily exist in 
the same person. French Dominican 
Yves Congar, an influential theological 
adviser at the council, has suggested 
that a married diocesan clergy might be 
better able than single priests to enter 
into the life of the people. Dutch The- 
ologian Rudolf Bunnik says that since 
there is no convincing reason for a cel- 
ibate priesthood, it is “an anomaly” to 
have a church law requiring it. 

10,000 Requests. Such theoretical ar- 
guments for revision are underscored 
by ample evidence that many priests 
find celibacy their heaviest burden. 
Around the world about 60,000 priests 
have left the ministry, and many of 
them have married. Rome's Congrega- 
tion for the Doctrine of the Faith, 
formerly the Holy Office, has on file at 
least 10,000 applications from priests 
asking to be released from their vows. 
At the fourth session of the council, 
Latin American bishops privately cir- 
culated a survey of 1,000 Brazilian 
priests, indicating that a majority were 
unhappy about their unmarried state. 
Another Latin American survey sug- 
gested that many priests who found cel- 
ibacy no problem were either emotion- 
ally immature or latent homosexuals. 

In his study, New Zealand's Father 
O'Neill suggests that while celibacy 
should not be abandoned, priests un- 
able to live up to the vow might be 
allowed to marry and then continue 
with their duties. Thanks to pressure 
from missionary bishops, the council 
did clear the way toward the ordination 
of married deacons, who could distrib- 
ute Communion and give instruction 
but not hear confessions or celebrate 
Mass. Some theologians predict that 
eventually the church will let priests 
marry or not as they wish, requiring 
celibacy only for those with a vocation 
to a religious order. 
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SKI THEFT 


LOCKS & POSTERS AT SQUAW VALLEY 
“New Yorkers, go home.” 


RECREATION 
Backsliding on the Slopes 


In the days when most Americans 
thought a lift was a ride and schuss 
meant “Be quiet,” the country’s few 
ski slopes were as warm and friendly 
as the air was cold and forbidding. 
Skiers considered themselves blood 
brothers, shared racing wax and car 
racks, casually draped parkas over pine 
boughs by the trail, and stacked their 
skis in the nearest snowdrift. Today, 
all that has changed. With 4,000,000 
enthusiasts crowding into 1,200 ski 
areas, the sport’s open-hearth atmos- 
phere has taken on a decided chill. 

Losing Their Heads. Many of the 
sport’s new “diesel set” (those who ar- 
rive by bus) are untutored novices 
whom experienced skiers drive for hours 
to avoid. The newcomers elbow their 
way into lift lines, ignore  ski-patrol 
warnings,. snowplow into middle-aged 
ladies. If their etiquette is lamentable 
on the slopes, their ethics at the bottom 
are worse. “Anything gets stolen around 
here that’s not tied down,” says Alex 
Cushing, developer of Squaw Valley. 
“Bear and beaver skins on the lodge’s 
walls have been stolen several times. 
They just rip them off, even if they are 
nailed down.” 

On a recent afternoon at Killington, 
Vt., 16 pairs of skis disappeared within 
two hours. At a resort in the Adiron- 
dacks, so many people complained 
about lost skis that two New York- 
bound buses were stopped and searched; 
ten pairs of stolen skis were recovered. 
Head Skis, which circulates a list of the 
“hot” serial numbers to all its dealers, 
claims that in the past three years 
10,000 people have lost their Heads. 
Gloves vanish off radiators, goggles dis- 
appear from snack-bar counters, boots 
are bootlegged before they have dried 
out, lift passes are torn right off par- 
kas. Poles are stolen so often that ski- 
ers drag them to restaurants and rest 
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rooms, hide them under the bed at night. 

To combat the new low mountain 
morality, ski areas are fighting back. 
Bogus Basin, Idaho, now hires off-duty 
deputy sheriffs to patrol the piste in 
“plain clothes,” passes out notices to ad- 
vertise the fact. Squaw Valley has put 
up posters offering $100 reward to those 
who can catch a thief. And resorts as 
chic and cher as Vail, Colo., have 
been forced to install racks that lock 
skis in place for 25¢. 

To make lift passes harder to pull 
off, resorts are stapling them four or 
five times onto a parka’s zipper loop: 
by the time a light-fingered felon gets 
one off, all he has left is confetti. 

Caught at the Pass. Innocent skiers 
have also developed some defensive 
ploys. On the lodge walls at Stowe, Vt., 
they crayon huge messages saying “New 
Yorkers, go home.” Even more direct 

and effective—is the practice of split- 
ting up pairs of skis, placing them hun- 
dreds of feet apart. Sometimes husbands 
and wives will leave a his-her pair on one 
side of the lodge, their mates mated 
off on the other, and stomp off to have 
a carefree lunch. But even that is not 
infallible. Recently a racer at Squaw 
Valley stashed kis Head Competitor skis 
in widely separated locations, only to 
find when he returned that they had 
been replaced with a matching pair of 
gouged wooden ones. 

If all else fails, the irate skier has no 
choice but to play “Head them off at 
the pass.” When a vacationer at Treas- 
ure Mountain Resort, Utah, discovered 
that his skis had been swiped while he 
was buying a Chap Stick, he hopped into 
his car, took a short cut to the spot 
where the ski road meets the highway. 
As each car stopped for the traffic, he 
counted the number of skis on top, 
paired them off with the passengers 
until he found a car with one too many 
pair of skis. He was back on the slopes 
for a final run before his teen-age rob- 
bers had warmed up in the cooler. 


GAMES 
The Adult Round 


One thing about the Eagles’ Quarter- 
back Herb Apfel—he’s consistent. May- 
be too consistent. Trailing 7-3 last week, 
with a first down on his own 45-yd. line 
and only three minutes left, he called 
four quick sideline passes in a row. An 
alert Sentinel defense stopped them all; 
the Eagles had to give up the ball, and 
with it the championship. 

It figured, but wait a minute. Which 
Sentinels? What championship? Every- 
body knows that the football season 
ended weeks ago. 

Yet there they were last week, the 
Brooklyn Eagles and the New Haven 
Sentinels, playing for the title in the 
dead of winter in just about the unlike- 
liest stadium imaginable: the dining 
room of the Fairfield (Conn.) Motor 








Inn. And on a gridiron that was precise- 
ly | ft. 74 in. long and | ft. 24 in. wide. 

Complex Strategy. The crowd roared 
(from a tape recorder) as an announcer 
called out the plays to a small but fana- 
tical live audience. For all the excite- 
ment it could have been Green Bay v. 
Cleveland. Instead, as a growing num- 
ber of football widows have been dis- 
covering to their dismay, the name of 
the game is Pro Quarterback, a hot 
new “adult” game. 

The mechanics of Pro Quarterback 
are simple. They involve cards, dice 
and a field on which the progress of the 
ball is marked with wax pencils. The 
game is best played with two to a side, 
one calling offense, the other defense. 
But the strategy is complex. The offen- 
sive quarterback picks a card from 
among five basic runs and five passes, 
calls it for either his strong or weak 
side. The defensive captain has three 
variations of the 4-3-4 defense (tight, 
deep, normal) and no fewer than six 
different blitzes. A roll of the dice then 
helps determine the outcome of the 
play. And the odds are right; the game 
was designed with National Football 
League statistics as the criteria. 

Blitzed & Blocked. Pro Quarterback 
is meant for adults, and they take the 
game seriously. “My wife thinks I'm 
crazy,” says Eagle Scout Michael Gor- 
sky, 26, an electronics technician who 
vainly scrutinized Sentinel patterns for 
a weakness. “This is as much a real 
game as when the Giants are playing 
the Colts. Maybe it’s more real, since 
I can play.” 

Just to get his Eagles to the play-off, 


DAVID GAHR 





SENTINELS-EAGLES PLAY-OFF 
A ball of wax. 
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Quarterback Apfel, a 27-year-old ac- 
countant for SONY, put in some six 
hours a week battling 19 other Brook- 
lyn opponents. But nothing he came up 
against prepared him for the New Ha- 
ven Sentinels’ captain, who had grown 
sharp in a 14-team league composed of 
mathematicians, computer program- 
mers and systems analysts employed by 
the Southern New England Telephone 
Co. in New Haven. 

When he tried an end run round his 
strong side, the Sentinels called for a 
blitz by a linebacker and a corner back. 
A quick opener found the Sentinels up 
tight; a circle pass was blocked by Sen- 
tinels backs waiting in a classic pass 
defense. The best Apfel could manage 
was a field goal from the Sentinels’ 25- 
yd. line. It was the kind of a day a 
quarterback, even if he’s only an ac- 
countant, longs to forget. 

Out of the Clubroom. Pro Quarter- 
back is the brainchild of Tod Lansing, 
52, a retired public relations man who 
reconstructed it from a game he had 
worked out on graph paper as a boy. 
Says Lansing: “Any fan feels that if he 
were a little bit bigger or a little bit 
faster or a little bit younger—well, then 
he'd certainly show everyone a thing or 
two. This is the guy's chance.” 

The guys are taking it—every chance 
they have. Sportswriters, stockbrokers 
and admen are playing Pro Quarter- 
back. College and high school coaches 
are using it to teach sound signal call- 
ing to their quarterbacks. Manhattan's 
Abercrombie & Fitch sold $32,000 
worth (at $8.50 per game) in the three 
weeks before Christmas alone. 

For all that, Pro Quarterback is only 
one example of an unprecedented new 
interest in adult games. The bestseller 
continues to be Monopoly. Backgam- 
mon and dominoes, which were long 
confined largely to male clubrooms, are 
now being played by both sexes in high- 
ly successful charity tournaments from 
Manhattan to San Francisco, Sets of go, 
Scrabble and chess are selling briskly. 

Cracking the Cranium. The idea be- 
hind the newest games seems to be: 
Make them impossible, or at least in- 
terminable. Strategy games such as Di- 
plomacy (Time, Dec. 13, 1963) often 
drag on for eight hours, can devour a 
whole weekend. War games, notably 
Avalon Hill’s Waterloo, Stalingrad and 
Gettysburg, allow a player to second- 
guess Napoleon, Hitler or Lee, and, if 
successful, reverse the course of history. 

A surprising success is Wiff'n Proof, 
a cranium-cracking game of symbolic 
logic played with 36 lettered dice, which 
was deviously devised by Yale Law Pro- 
fessor Layman Allen. It is played for 
its instructional values in junior high 
schools throughout the U.S. And why 
not? It’s really simple once you know 
that a WFF (pronounced woof) is a 
Well Founded Formula and a Proof is, 
well, a proof. And just in case that isn’t 
clear enough, there are a few written 
instructions to help out—223 pages of 
them, to be exact. 
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The X-15 


his is the amazing hypersonic X-15 research vehicle — part 
missile, part airplane, part spacecraft. 
In the atmosphere it flies like an airplane. At the edge of space, it 
is controlled by small reaction jets, like the Gemini spacecraft. 

The X-15 has rocketed to a world record speed for winged 
aircraft: 4,104 mph. And attained a record altitude of more 
than 67 miles — above 99.999% of the earth’s atmosphere. It 
is a vital link between manned controllable flight in the atmos- 
phere and manned space flight. Three Air Force pilots have 
earned their astronaut wings in it. 

The most successful experimental aircraft in aviation his- 
tory, three X-15’s have completed more than 156 test flights 
in six years of service. They have made vital contributions to 
airframe structure, aerodynamic heating, heat transfer, stability- 
and-control, ballistic controls, propulsion, and bioastronautics. 


Now the X-15 is being used as a flying research laboratory. 
Future X-15 experiments, not possible with any other vehicle 
of today, could explore the characteristics of hypersonic flight 
and test advanced engine concepts. 

The X-15 was built for NASA and the U.S. Air Force by 
North American Aviation. Together with the North American- 
built Mach 3 XB-70, it is a vital contributor to America’s 
future leadership in high-speed, high-altitude military and 
commercial flight. 

North American Aviation contributes to the nation’s growth 
and security in many ways. It is building the Apollo spacecraft 
to carry man to the moon; producing the first fully-integrated 
microelectronics system to provide the Minuteman ICBM with 
improved reliability and accuracy; and building the F-1 rocket 
engine, the largest liquid rocket engine in the Free World. 


North American Aviation 


Atomics International, Autonetics, Columbus, Los Angeles, Rocketdyne, Science Center, Space & Information Systems 
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THE ECONOMY 


Time to Step on the Brakes? 

While Lyndon Johnson keeps insist- 
ing that the U.S. can fight the Viet 
Nam war without sacrificing anything 
substantial on the home front, U.S. 
economists both in and out of Gov- 
ernment continue to be agitated by 
fear of inflation. 

Within the context of that fear, even 
good news can sound bad. Labor Secre- 
tary Willard Wirtz proudly announced 
some statistics: last month, for the first 
time in nine years, U.S. unemployment 
fell to 4%; by year’s end said Wirtz, 
the figure ought to reach 3.5%, and 
driving it even lower should be “a first- 
priority national objective.” Although 
nobody favors unemployment, there 
were some fretful murmurs about the 
inflationary potential presented by near- 
ly full employment. Scarcities of labor 
mean higher wages, and higher wages, 
with U.S. plants working close to capac- 
ity, conjure up the specter of too much 
money chasing too few goods. 

The fear of inflation—along with un- 
certainty about the Viet Nam war— 
has certainly contributed to the recent 
eccentric behavior of the stock market. 
Dow-Jones_ industrials, for example, 
rose by more than four points one day 
last week, fell by more than four the 
next, partly as a result of false peace 
rumors about Viet Nam. At week’s end 
the average was down nearly three 
points from the opener, and stood al- 
most at the same level of a month ago. 

Expansionist Policy. The Administra- 
tion’s reaction to the problem of infla- 
tion has been a slowdown best sum- 
marized by Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler: “If you take your foot off the 
gas pedal, you won't need to use the 
brake.” In one more letup on the gas 
last week, the House Ways and Means 
Committee approved Administration 
proposals to restore 7% excise taxes on 
autos and 10% taxes on telephone bills; 
the committee also approved a faster 
schedule of corporate-tax collections 
and a stepped-up pace for personal in- 
come-tax withholding. 

Outside the Administration, many 
thought it was time for the brake pedal. 
Appearing before the Joint Economic 
Committee, U.C.L.A. Business School 
Dean Neil H. Jacoby, a member of 
Dwight Eisenhower's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, argued that proposed 
1966 spending by Government, business 
and consumers was “far in excess of the 
real productive capacity of the econo- 
my. Preventive action is needed now, 
not after the inflationary process has 


become established.” Arthur Burns, 
Ike’s chief economic adviser, told a 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce sympo- 


sium: “While the Government is lectur- 
ing the private community on the need 
for restraints in price and wage adjust- 
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MANHATTAN STOCK WATCHERS 
“Mostly hit prices. . . 


ment, it is continuing an expansionist 
monetary policy.” Even M.LT.’s Paul 
A. Samuelson, a leading “new econo- 
mist,” observed that “the time has come 
to reinforce wage-price guidelines with 
something much, much stronger.” 
Reprehensible Complacency. Perhaps 
the most trenchant comments on the 
situation came from former New York 
Federal Reserve Bank President Allan 
Sproul, 69, whose criticism was all the 
more significant because he has long 
been known as a middle-roader who 
used to chide Chairman William McC. 
Martin Jr. for being too conserva- 
tive. Speaking before San Francisco's 
Commonwealth Club, Sproul warned 
that “the domestic economic situation 
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CRITIC SPROUL 
...and miss wages.” 


changed in kind as well as degree during 
the past year. The Administration,” he 
charged, “fostered the myth that we 
had mastered the business cycle, and 
that we could continue to suppress in- 
flationary pressures by exhortation and 
threats.” 

Sproul was also critical of the Ad- 
ministration’s guns-and-butter approach 
to Viet Nam: “In view of substantial 
increases in spending for military pur- 
pose, it has been clear that there would 
have to be a reduction in spending for 
civilian programs, or an increase in 
taxes, or both, if the federal budget is 
not to become an inflationary force.” 
Most of all he was dubious about guide- 
lines, which “are based on elusive esti- 
mates of complex aggregates and are 
applied in a hit-or-miss fashion—mostly, 
hit prices and miss wages; hit some in- 
dustries such as steel and aluminum, 
and miss others—including all those 
which are outside the glare of national 
publicity.” 


GOVERNMENT 
How Not to Get Married 


Beaming like bridegrooms, officers of 
New York's Manufacturers Trust Co. 
and the Hanover Bank five years ago 
proudly announced a corporate wed- 
ding: the nation’s seventh and 17th larg- 
est banks were merging into Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust, which, with $6 
billion in assets, almost overnight be- 
came the U.S.’s fourth biggest bank. 
The marriage was hardly consummated, 
however, before a federal judge ordered 
divorce proceedings on grounds of anti- 
trust violation. Bankers were faced with 
the staggering project of unraveling 135 
merged offices and a million depositors, 
Last week, after five years of uncer- 
tainty, the marriage was saved. The 
counselor who did it: the U.S. Congress, 
which passed a bank-merger bill specify- 
ing the terms of acceptable new mergers 
and granting approval to several old 
ones, including Manufacturers Hanover. 

Man from Patman's Switch. The bill 
capped a period of considerable con- 
fusion, if not chaos, in Washington over 
policy toward bank mergers. The prob- 
lem was that, with merger applications 
coming in at the rate of 160 a year, the 
legislative branch and the judiciary were 
unable to agree on ground rules for 
approving them. The Manufacturers 
Hanover move, like other mergers of 
the time, was cleared with three regu- 
latory agencies, the Federal Reserve, 
the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. The 
three agencies, following Congressional 
dictates set down in the bank merger act 
of 1960, approved any linkup in which 
community benefit seemed to outweigh 
the diminishing of competition. But in 
1963, reviewing the case of a Philadel- 
phia merger, the Supreme Court ruled 
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CHAIRMAN PATMAN 
Somewhere between bad and worse. 


that, regardless of economic benefit, a 
bank merger could still be a legal vio- 
lation of the Clayton Antitrust Act. 

rhe ruling not only rattled bankers 
but riled lawmakers, who saw their au- 
thority challenged. Congress moved to 
reframe the law, but unfortunately the 
task fell to the House banking commit- 
tee, which is run as a fief by Chairman 
Wright Patman, 72. Patman, a moon- 
faced country lawyer from Patman’s 
Switch (pop. 25), Texas, dislikes big 
banks, tight money and Federal Re- 
serve Chairman William McC. Martin 
in about equal degree. Sympathetic to 
the Supreme Court, Patman stalled the 
revised bill for 25 weeks. When Attor- 
ney General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach 
wrote Patman that he favored a liberal- 
ized bank-merger law, Patman just 
tucked the letter into his pocket. That 
was too much for committee members 
who wanted a clarifying bill. One morn- 
ing when Patman was away, a rump ma- 
jority secretly met and defiantly ap- 
proved a bill strengthening the 1960 act. 

30 Days to Object. Caught between 
an outraged chairman and an angry 
majority, House Speaker John McCor- 
mack worked out a compromise. The 
bill could be reported out, he ordered, 
but only in proper style and session, 
and with the chairman’s name on it. 
“Sometimes,” grumped Wright Patman 
as he went through the motions, “we 
have to take something that is consid- 
ered bad in order to keep from taking 
something worse.” 

Waiting for President Johnson to sign 
the bill last week, some Congressmen 
were afraid that something worse might 
still be ahead. The bill bars monopolies, 
re-establishes the principle of communi- 
ty benefit, allows the Justice Depart- 
ment 30 days to object to mergers it 
dislikes. But the wording is so vague 
that it will almost certainly end up in 
the courts again for definition. If the Su- 
preme Court stands by its earlier Clay- 
ton antitrust opinion, the whole com- 
motion could start all over again. 
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AUTOS 
A Step Toward Safety 


Detroit traditionally has stressed style 
and speed in automobiles ahead of safe- 
ty. But considering the carnage on the 
highways (49,000 traffic deaths last 
year), and under continued pressure 
from the Government, the industry has 
been moving gradually to make cars 
safer. Last week the automen took an- 
other step. General Motors announced 
that it is adding two new safety fea- 
tures as standard equipment on all its 
1967 models, which will appear this fall. 
The two: a collapsible steering column 
that will help protect drivers from be- 
ing impaled in a collision, and inde- 
pendent front and rear brakes, each 
capable of stopping the car if the other 
fails. American Motors, which already 
provides dual brakes as a standard item, 
plans to buy the collapsible columns 
from G.M. and install them in all its 
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1967 cars. Ford and Chrysler will carry 
their own versions of the column in 
their 1967 models. 

Ordinarily, a steering column is rigid- 
ly clamped at two points by collar- 
shaped steel brackets. In the G.M. de- 
sign, the brackets are lined with plastic, 
which gives way on impact. Thus freed, 
the steering column collapses: one sec- 
tion of the column, made of steel mesh, 
crumples, while the gearshift tube and 
steering rod are telescoped, thereby 
shortening the column’s length a total 
of 8 in. Presumably the auto com- 
panies will pass the added cost of the 
new safety features—about $15 for the 








column and $5 for the brakes—directly 
on to the customers. 
Meanwhile the car business looked 


not merely safe, it looked stupendous. 
Chrysler last week reported record 1965 
sales of $5.3 billion, up $1 billion from 
1964, and profits of $233.4 million. 
Earlier G.M. also reported new records 
for 1965: sales of $20.7 billion and 
profits of $2.1 billion, the first time any 





corporation's profits have ever passed 
the $2 billion mark. Then came Ford, 
again with new records in sales ($11.5 
billion) and profits ($703 million). How 
about this year? Even better, thinks 
Lee A. Iacocca, vice president of Ford’s 
car and truck division. He predicts that 
1966 industry sales, including imports, 
will total 9,500,000 cars, up 200,000 
from 1965's record year. 


PUBLISHING 


Profits in “Continuing Education” 

Just before Christmas, nine years 
ago, the bulletin board at the Crowell 
Collier Building in New York carried a 
grimly humorous notice: “We regret to 
inform you that there is no Santa 
Claus.” Crowell Collier was folding its 
two mass-circulation magazines, Collier's 
and Woman's Home Companion, and 
dismissing its employees. There was 
speculation at the time that Crowell 
Collier would soon follow its magazines 
down the drain. Instead, says Chairman 
Raymond C. Hagel, 49, the company 
has “gone through a whole life cycle 
in less than a decade.” Last week the 
company announced record profits of 
$9,292,000 on $127,287,000 
in 1965. 


Crowell Collier 


sales of 


achieved its come- 
back by catering to the nation’s ever- 
growing appetite for knowledge. In 
1960 the company bought, for $8,000,- 
000 in cash and an undisclosed amount 
of stock, the Macmillan Co., the U.S.’s 
third largest college-textbook publisher. 

Crowell Collier & Macmillan, Inc., 
as the firm is now known, currently 
commands 5.3% of the $561 million 
textbook market. Chairman Hagel, a 
veteran) of McGraw-Hill and the 
Scripps-Howard chain, who joined 
Crowell Collier as a consultant in 1957, 
next moved into another basic-educa- 
tion marketing area: home study. For 
$3,194,000 he bought a 96% share of 
the LaSalle Extension University of 
Chicago, a correspondence school, ex- 
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PUBLISHER HAGEL 
Santa had a mighty thirst. 
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gets you only so far. The way 
to make up your mind is to see 
the Bruning 2000 in action. Lots 
of tough-minded prospects have 
done just that (after all, we get 
almost half our sales from re- 
placing our main competitor's 
copiers). 

Isn't it time you took a look 
at what so many people are talk- 
ing about? Call your Bruning 


man for a calm, collected dem- 
onstration of his wonderful copy- 
ing machine. You will find him 
under Bruning or Addressograph 
Multigraph in the Yellow Pages 
of 155 major cities. Or write 
Dept. A, Mount Prospect, Ill. 
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panded its courses, and more than 
quadrupled sales by 1965. He went on 
to buy the Free Press of Glencoe, 
Inc., Ill., and Science Materials, Inc.; 
he also invested in Famous Artists 
Schools of Westport, Esquire Inc., and 
in the book-publishing firm of Grosset 
& Dunlap. In 1962, for less than $1.- 
000,000, he bought Brentano’s, the 16- 
store chain of bookstores. 

Two weeks ago, Hagel made another 
foray into what he describes as the 
field of “lifetime continuing education.” 
For about $5,000,000, Crowell Collier 
bought the famed Berlitz Schools of 
Languages, and Berlitz Publications, 
Inc. Berlitz, which offers courses in 46 
languages, is the innovator of a “total 
immersion” teaching technique that 
drowns a student with 13 hours a day of 


($31 billion) of any firm listed on any 
exchange. So many of those shares are 
owned by widows and elderly couples 
that the FCC attack on “Ma Bell” has 
stirred up the same sort of popular re- 
sentment as an assault on motherhood 
itself. “I have stacks and stacks of let- 
ters from people asking, ‘Why are you 
trying to get AT.&T.?” said a top 
FCC official last week. Congressional 
mail was running the same way. 
Slumping Shares. Since the FCC an- 
nounced Oct. 27 that it would investi- 
gate not only A.T.&T.’s interstate and 
foreign rates, costs and earnings but 
the entire basis on which they are set, 
A.T.&T. stock has slumped to a two- 
year low in a market that overall has 
soared to alltime highs. A.T.& T. shares 
were. already below their peak of 75 
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lessons, even at mealtimes. American 
firms are sending more and more of 
their men to Berlitz before sending them 
overseas, and now provide 40% of the 
firm’s business, which last year amount- 
ed to a tidy $5,000,000. In April, Ber- 
litz plans to add a Far East division, 
starting in Tokyo, to its American chain. 
As for Crowell Collier, which hardly 
need worry about next Christmas, 
Hagel predicts more additions to the 
“continuing education” group. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Ma Bell & Her Friends 


When it comes to confrontations 
with Big Business, Washington is 
scarcely shy. Yet last week, marshaling 
a full-time staff of 20 to do battle 
against the U.S.’s biggest utility, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
sounded downright diffident—and with 
good reason. 

The FCC’s target, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., is not merely 
the world’s largest corporation but tra- 
ditionally the bluest of blue-chip invest- 
ments. The Bell System has the most 
stockholders (2.8 million), the most 
shares of stock outstanding (530 mil- 
lion), and the highest total stock value 


a tel ingens MAL 


(after a 2-for-1 stock split in 1964) 
when the commission sprang its sur- 
prise. Between Oct. 28 and Feb. 2, they 
dropped from 66% to S58, in- 
flicting $4.36 billion in paper losses 
on A.T.&T. investors. Showman Billy 
Rose, the company’s largest individual 
shareholder, lost $700,000 of his $10.7 
million fortune in A.T.&T. between 
Oct. 28 and his death last week. 

Plainly upset by the price slide, the 
FCC two weeks ago went out of its way 
to insist that investors had “misinter- 
preted” the aims of its inquiry. With 
that, A.T.&T. stock rallied for a 2%- 
point gain to 614. The FCC insists its 
aim is merely to learn whether the yard- 
stick it has long used to regulate A.T. & T. 
rates—the company’s profit on its in- 
vestment—is outdated. “We don’t know 
if our rate-making philosophy is going 
to change or not,” said FCC Chairman 
E. William Henry last week. “Up to 
now, the company and the agency have 
been in complete accord.” 

Rising Tempers. If so, the accord is 
hardly apparent. A.T.&T. Chairman 
Frederick Kappel has denounced the 
inquiry as “totally unwarranted and un- 
necessary,” predicted that it will be 
“painfully slow and costly,” with the 
“t¢lephone-using public the loser.” The 


FCC concedes that the investigation will 
require at least two years, after the Bell 
System submits its first written briefs in 
April. One reason: 66 public bodies and 
private corporations, from Aeronauti- 
cal Radio Inc. to Xerox, have asked to 
be heard. In the end, the outcome 
could well be resolved as much by stami- 
na as strategy—and Ma Bell has proved 
quite resilient over the years. The last 
time the FCC took her on for a big 
fight was in 1934, Those hearings 
stretched on so interminably that most 
of the issues were either settled by 
negotiation or simply forgotten. 


CORPORATIONS 


Tender Invitation 

The offer was not only financially 
intriguing—$15 million for 18% of a 
company that has not paid a dividend in 
a decade—but it came wrapped in 
mystery. On behalf of an unnamed in- 
vestor, the venerable Manhattan invest- 
ment-banking firms of Lehman Bros. and 
Lazard Fréres announced that they 
would pay $30 a share, $3.25 above the 
market price, for up to 500,000 shares 
of Studebaker Corp. 

So, last week, began the public ma- 
neuvers in an attempt to acquire a con- 
trolling interest in South Bend’s long- 
troubled auto and appliance company. 
Being used was a method that company 
collectors have come to prefer to the 
old-fashioned proxy fight. Called the 
tender offer, the technique involves a 
public bid by an individual, group or 
company to buy a specified number of 
shares of another company’s stock at a 
specified price, which is set high enough 
to woo sellers. It is quicker, harder to 
block, and often much cheaper than 
trying to oust the management of a 
company by soliciting proxies from 
shareholders. 

Board-Room Debate. The maneuvers 
for Studebaker began nearly a month 
ago, when the would-be buyer came to 
Lehman Partner Frank Manheim, who 
is also a director of Studebaker. As- 
sured that the buyer had no intention 
of shaking up Studebaker’s manage- 
ment, Manheim arranged a convivial 
day in New York with Studebaker 
Chairman Randolph H. Guthrie and 
President Byers Burlingame. 

Still, when the tender offer surfaced, 
some Studebaker directors urged the 
board to advise stockholders to reject 
it. At midweek, Studebaker’s directors 
slipped into Room 1501 of Chicago's 
O'Hare Airport Inn to debate that mat- 
ter. They voted to offer the outsider two 
seats on the board if he succeeded in 
buying the 500,000 shares. Should Stu- 
debaker’s owners sell? “Shareholders 
should decide for themselves,” said 
Chairman Guthrie. 

Only after the meeting did Studebaker 
identify its potential new boss. He is 
George Wesley Murphy, 61, a onetime 
used-car salesman who, from his Hon- 
olulu base, has amassed a fortune esti- 
mated at some $30 million by parlaying 
a string of auto dealerships into a diver- 
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sified empire ranging from an Austra- 
lian motor-car firm to a 23% 
San Francisco’s Union Sugar Co. 

A Single Hobby. One of seven sons of 
a Saskatchewan General Motors dealer, 
Murphy—like most of his brothers— 
became an auto salesman while still in 
his teens. During the Depression he 
went broke selling Chevrolets in the 
farm town of Manteca, Calif., but 
bounced back as an Oldsmobile dealer 
in Honolulu. He made his first financial 
killing by stockpiling trucks just before 
the start of World War II, reselling them 
at a hefty profit. In 1963, he paid 
$3,800,000 to buy 90% control of the 
then-floundering Honolulu Iron Works 
Co., which makes sugar mills. By chop- 
ping off deadwood and expanding, he 
tripled its profits in a year, two months 
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ENTREPRENEUR MURPHY 
Quicker, and harder to block. 


ago sold out to Ward Foods for $13.8 
million, 100,000 shares of Ward stock 
and a seat on its board. 

In Hawaii, Murphy is considered a 
rather mysterious personage. He lives 
austerely: once a blimpish 5-ft.-8-in. 
200-pounder, he has dieted down to 
158 Ibs. He spends half his time flying 
in pursuit of his fortunes. Says his 
brother Graydon, an Oldsmobile dealer 
in Ontario, Calif.: “His hobby is making 
money—and buying up corporations.” 

Why should Studebaker hold particu- 
lar appeal? For good reason. Having 
shifted its automaking enterprise to Can- 
ada after losing $80 million on it in the 
U.S., and concentrating its American 
effort on appliances, Studebaker re- 
bounded from an overall loss of $16.9 
million in 1963 to a $13.5 million profit 
last year. All of it, plus Studebaker 
profits for several years to come, will 
be income-tax free, thanks to a $30 mil- 
lion tax loss credit. Only Studebaker’s 





interest in | 








104,000 stockholders can say whether | 


George Murphy will capture that prize. 
His tender offer to buy their shares 
expires next week. Predictably, Stude- 
baker stock has moved up to just under 
the tender price: 29%. 
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“WRITE ANY THREE BROKERS 


—and Merrill Lynch, of course” 





That's the advice we gave the other day to a man who couldn't make up his 
mind what to do about his investments— what to buy, what to sell, 
what to hold. 


We still think it was a pretty sensible suggestion. We don’t know what 
kind of replies he may get . . . whether they'll be good, bad, or indifferent 
... whether they'll reflect an interesting consensus or a challenging 
divergence of opinion. 


But we do know that we're quite willing to be judged as a firm wholly on 
the basis of the kind of well-reasoned reply, geared to his own particular 
circumstances and objectives, that we know he—any investor—gets who 
writes to our Research Division. 


Want to see for yourself? Just write to Research about your own investment 
situation and ask for their suggestions. There's no charge or obligation, 
but may we ask you to address your inquiry to 


(That's a code which enables us to tell in what 


Dept. 8-10 newspaper or magazine you saw this offer.) 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





WESTERN EUROPE 
Opening the Books 


The amount of information disclosed 
by a typical European corporation in its 
annual report to the stockholders is, by 
U.S. standards, hardly enough to cover 
the head of a pin. Final profit or loss 
figures are given—without explanation 
about how they were arrived at. Such 
basic items as true earnings, perform- 
ance of subsidiaries, executive compen- 
sation, method of evaluating assets, and 
even total sales are treated as top com- 
pany secrets. As one result, prospective 
European investors, having little more 
to go on than intuition, are leary about 
sinking their savings into stocks. This 
fact has contributed to the generally 
depressed state of Europe’s bourses and 
the difficulties that corporations meet 
in raising capital. Protected by their 
closed books, European firms get away 
with operations so inefficient that they 
would spur American stockholders to 
instant revolt. 

Now that situation is changing. 
Country by country, Western Europe is 
enacting laws and regulations that will 
substantially improve both the quantity 
and the quality of corporate reporting. 

End of the Guessing Game. In Lon- 
don last week, Parliament was consider- 
ing a new companies bill introduced by 
Board of Trade President Douglas Jay. 
If passed as expected, the bill will re- 
quire British firms to disclose a host of 
once sacred details about their financial 
dealings. 

The elaborate, 45-clause bill covers 
not only publicly held corporations but 
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BOARD OF TRADE’S JAY 
The secret was out. 
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privately owned firms that are not now 
required to account for themselves at 
all. Among the many new figures that 
British firms would have to report, in 
addition to profits, are sales (37 of the 
100 biggest companies have never done 
so), a breakdown of sales by product 
line and subsidiaries, the amount and 
value of shares outstanding and in re- 
serve, and the earnings of company 
chairmen, The last requirement prom- 
ises to end a favorite British guessing 
game. 

First Installment. The proposed law 
is an important part of the Labor gov- 
ernment’s campaign to modernize Brit- 
ish industrial practices and thus attack 
the balance-of-payments problem at its 
source (see following story). But so 
compelling is the need that the bill also 
has solid support from Conservatives 
and in fact may be followed by even 
tougher regulations. “A first install- 
ment,” Jay calls it; he promises a second 
that will cover now-exempt banks and 
insurance companies. 

On the Continent, both France and 


West Germany within the past year 
have imposed strict new regulations 
governing corporate disclosure. Italy 


has legislation pending. Belgium and 
The Netherlands have commissions 
studying the problem. Moreover, it 
seems that voluntary reporting of de- 
tailed information is becoming a cor- 
porate badge of status and confidence. 
In Switzerland, haven of the holding 
company, where only the loosest laws 
exist and no new ones are contemplat- 
ed, the voluntary reports of such com- 
panies as Nestlé, Geigy, Alusuisse, Sul- 
zer and Landis & Gyr already reflect 
recognition that fuller disclosure is the 
coming yardstick for a company’s in- 
ternational standing. 


BRITAIN 
More Weight to the Pound 


Trying to preserve the value of the 
pound is a frustrating and sometimes 
exasperating task. Noting that British 
unions continue to make inflationary de- 
mands while management clings to an- 
cient’ inefficiencies, Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson recently accused Britons 
of “sheer damn laziness,” demanded of 
both sides “a full day’s work for a full 
day’s pay.” But despite Wilson's ex- 
hortations and despite his government's 
voluntary “prices and incomes policy,” 
which aims at limiting wage escalation 
to 3.5% annually, wages last year 
jumped by 8% while prices rose by 
4.5% . Productivity increased only 3%. 

Wilson last’ week took personal 
charge of last-minute efforts to avert a 
crippling country-wide railroad strike, 
persuaded the railwaymen’s union to 
retreat from demands for a much high- 
er wage increase and settle for the gov- 





PRIME MINISTER WILSON 
The right direction. 


ernment’s ceiling of 3.5%. With that, 
the Prime Minister not only reinforced 
Britain’s gradual progress in strengthen- 
ing the pound but demonstrated again 
that he is willing to take politically un- 
pleasant measures when necessary. 

Austerity in Appliances. Trying to 
stem inflation and hence to defend the 
pound, Wilson’s government also stif- 
fened the terms for consumer install- 
ment buying—for the second time in 
seven months. Minimum down pay- 
ments on most appliances went up from 
15% to 25%; in deference to Britain’s 
climate the minimum for stoves and 
water heaters remained at 10%. Maxi- 
mum payment times were cut from 30 
to 24 months for appliances, from 36 
to 30 months for furniture, from 30 to 
27 months for autos. Television sets, 
which most Britons lease rather than 
buy, will require 32 instead of 20 weeks’ 
advance rent. On top of that, the Bank 
of England renewed its 1965 edict that 
total lending by banks and loan compa- 
nies may rise only 5% above the level 
of last March. 

Swallowing some of the same austeri- 
ty, the government announced plans to 
cut the demand for construction labor 
by reducing public building by $168 
million during the 1966-67 fiscal year. 
To prod British industry into selling 
more abroad, the government devised 
a new system of capital-investment 
grants and formed a commission to pro- 
mote mergers among companies that 
are too small to compete on an interna- 
tional scale. If these tonics fail, White- 
hall will prescribe stronger medicine. 
“I repeat,” said Wilson, “that whatever 
measures are needed to strengthen our 
balance of payments and keep sterling 
strong will be taken.” 

Taxing Timetable. The government 
insists that by year’s end it will wipe out 
Britain’s foreign-trade deficit. With the 
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How to buck a trend 


You can arouse the residents of a 
decaying neighborhood so they'll 
want to restore it—with pride. You 
can correct citizens’ faulty driving 
habits so that accident rates go 
down instead of up. You can re- 
establish a community’s faith in it- 
self so that all may live better lives. 
All someone need do is make the 
right kinds of motion pictures. 
Motion pictures have a great ca- 
pacity for getting to the heart of a 
matter and talking about it excit- 
ingly. Businessmen use this in sell- 
ing. The right kind of motion pic- 
ture can grip the imagination so 
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that people watch and listen with 
all senses alert. Educators use this 
in teaching. Films can make great 
ideas simple and understandable. 
Great religious films do this. 

Kodak has had long experience 
in the making and showing of films. 
Some of this knowledge has been 
compressed into a series of new 
booklets intended for those who 
would like to consider greater use 
of motion pictures and other audio- 
visual methods. The booklets con- 
tain extensive bibliographies. Please 
check the titles that interest you 
and mail the coupon to Kodak. 


Motion Picture and Education 

Markets Division, Dept. 2-119 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Rochester, N.Y. 14650 
Please send brochure that tells how to 
use audiovisuals effectively in my field, 
checked below: 
Education (V1-6) | 
Religion (V1-8) 
Please send leaflet describing KODAK 
PAGEANT Sound Projector, Model AV- 
126-TR. (V1-9) 


Business (V1-7) 


Name 
Organization 
Address 

City 

State 

Zip Code 






TRADEMARK 





Presenting: America’s 
most versatile performer! 


It's the remarkable 2201 FLEXOWRITER* 
automatic writing machine by Friden 

It types invoices, purchase orders, 
sales orders, form letters 

It types jobs you haven't even 
thought of yet. 

Does it have a secret? It certainly 
does. This is the first automatic 
writing machine—ever—with inter- 
changeable program panels. 

All the directions for a particular 
job are wired right on the program 
panel. You can program up to four 
jobs on each panel. Why, there’s 
hardly any dull, repetitive typing job 
the 2201 can’t handle. 

If you'd like this versatile per- 
former in your office, then see your 





Friden man about FLEXOwRITER auto- 
matic writing machine. Or write 
Friden, Inc., San 
Leandro, California. 
Sales and service 
throughout the world. 


Friden 


SINGER 


4 


Wa TmADEMAME OF PRIDEN 2201 automatic writing machine by Friden 
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country strained by a probable $148 
million-a-year trade loss from its eco- 
nomic war with Rhodesia, some U.S. and 
Continental bankers remain skeptical 
about that goal being reached. But Brit- 
ain at least is moving in the right direc- 
tion. By cutting its trade deficit almost 
in half, from 1964’s $1.4 billion to $756 
million last year, the country took 
the heaviest pressure off sterling. Last 
month the value of the pound rose to 
$2.80, its highest level since May. By 
month’s end Britain expects to repay 
the last of its $890 million short-term 
loans from the U.S., which bolstered 
the pound through its worst crisis last 
summer. Still, 80% of Britain’s mon- 
etary reserves will consist of a $2.4 
billion loan from the International 
Monetary Fund. To repay this debt 
on schedule by 1970 (starting in De- 
cember 1967), Britain will need a 
$1 billion-a-year surplus from foreign 
trade within the next two years. It 
promises to be a taxing timetable. 


WAGES 


How Russia Ranks 

For the first time since 1937, the 
Soviet Government has published ab 
solute figures (instead of just percentage 
increases) on the average pay of Rus- 
sian workers. The figure: 54 kopeks, o1 
60¢, an hour. 

Where does the Russian worker stand 
among the workers of the world? Mean 
ingful comparisons are difficult because 
statistics on pay scales do not take into 
account the variable purchasing pow- 
er of wages. Moreover, in computing 
wages, some nations figure in fringe 
benefits, while others don’t. Still, the 
U.S. Department of Labor last week 
released estimates in dollars comparing 
the average hourly earnings of manu- 
facturing employees in representative 
nations. The list, not including the 
U.S.S.R., whose 60¢ wage covers work- 
ers in all fields: 


United States $2.64 
Canada 1.96 
Sweden 1.51 
Britain 1.20 
Australia 1.10 
West Germany 1.04 
France 73 
Italy py Ait 
Israel .63 
Argentina 58 
Mexico 56 
Poland 45 
Greece 42 
Peru 4l 
Japan 40 
Philippines 7a 
Colombia .20 
Ghana 15 
Formosa 13 
South Korea 08 


Thus, it would appear that nearly half 
a century after the Russian Revolution 
the Soviet worker ranks just behind the 
Israeli, just ahead of the Argentinian 
and the Mexican—and that he earns less 
than a fourth as much as the average 
U.S. worker. 





Today somebody v 
eat an orange: 


with a little help from Abex. im 


There are mountains 
in places where 
roads could be, 
and the country 
could use more 
roads today. Our 
Engineered Products ~ 
Division doesn’t move mountains. 
But they do make the molds that 
shape the tires for the wheels that 
move mountains aside. 

And for all the mineral re- 
sources in the country, we could 
still use more. There’s a vessel 
looking for some right now, out in 
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the Pacific ocean. And — £, 
a hydraulic power . } 
unit from our AP 
Denison Division (4° %@ € 
helps its winch 2\) 
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the ocean floor to the surface. 
Meanwhile every- 
body has to eat, and 
what everybody eats 
has to be fresh. Our 
( Railroad Products 
Division makes the 
wheels that keep re- 
frigerated cars rolling 


| move a mountain, map an ocean, 





with fresh fruits and vegetables 
to every market in the country. 

Abex has a part in just about 
everything happening today. Hy- 
draulic equipment, friction prod- 
ucts, railroad products, and cast- 
ings. They are the reasons people 
travel, farm, mine, manufacture, 
ship and live better, with a little 
help from Abex. 


Arex 
American Brake Shoe Company 
530 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10036 
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Michael couldn't care less 


that Action has merged withUrban America. 


But he’s why they merged. 


In mid-December, while Mike was in 
school, some men got together and 
agreed to combine their two teams into 
one bigger and better team...to help 
people like Mike. 

He doesn't know it, but he now has the 
largest private urban improvement group 
in the world working for him. It's Urban 
America, Inc., now joined by ACTION, 
simply to do a more effective job of 
making America’s urban centers better 
places in which to work and live. 

Mike may never know the names of 
Urban America and ACTION but his life — 
and the lives of all those with whom he 
comes in contact—will be touched by their 
foresight and planning. 


R3 


The combination of ACTION with Urban 
America, means that urban blight and 
deterioration are now being attacked by 
experienced and privately-financed 
forces from many different sides. 

Urban America—through its predeces- 
sor, American Planning & Civic Associa- 
tion—has a background of more than sixty 
years in working for better urban environ- 
ment. To this organization has now been 
added the established national program 
of ACTION and its successful experience 
during more than a decade in urban im- 
provement...working with more than 70 
affiliated local grass-roots organizations 
throughout the country. 

“At current rates of construction the 
U.S. will rebuild itself completely by the 
end of the century,” according to The 
Architectural Forum (published by Urban 





America), “and architects must design 
not just buildings but a better total en- 
vironment.” 

Simultaneous programs are needed to 
build well-designed new cities and to 
rehabilitate the cities in which we live 
today. A million dollar programmed 
attack on ugliness and blight in urban 
centers has been launched by the 
newly-expanded Urban America... tan- 
gible evidence of the determined assault 
being made now on one of the most 
serious problems facing the people of 
our nation. 


Urban America, Inc. 


The action Council for Better Cities 
2 West 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 


After coffee... 
enjoy Benedictine 


La Grande Liqueur Francaise 


Nothing so flatters your guests 
as serving them Benedictine. 
For there is only one 
Benedictine—the noble 
after-dinner liqueur made 

for over 400 years at 

Fecamp, France—the world's 
most distinguished liqueur. 


Pahne 
WiLE 
new York |i LET THIS SEAL BE YOUR GUIDE TO QUALITY. 86 PROOF 
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Bermuda pub—“wallpapered” with messages and cards from thousands of delighted visitors. 


Bermuda by night: the island swings in its own way. Just for you! 


wee Not so far away is a Quaint pubs, like those in London, offer 
me fun island, Bermuda. informal conviviality. Plus darts, skittles, 








@ So pink-and-white a a merry piano to gather round, 

x. . 

P| mm place,soclean and All calypso breaks loose at still other 

pany ; . 

a oo orderly, you'd swear spots. Gombey dancers leap out, in dances 

aa SE . they took it in to scrub as exotic as their garb. Lithe limbo artists 
a cach night. amaze you with their antics. 
What really goes on at night? The Frug There’s a different show each night at 
and its kin take over some night spots. At large hotels, But wherever you stay, all 
others, smooth-and-easy dancing under Bermuda's festivities are open to you. 
the stars. (You may steal away to hear the Hospitality reigns! Champagne for new- 


surf’s music On a moon-bathed beach.) lyweds, “‘swizzle”’ parties for all the 





guests—are the rule, not the exception. (A 
swizzle is a delightful rum punch.) 





Bargain-hunter’s paradise. 


Lifelong friendships are made at cot- 
tage colonies, hotels, unique Bermuda 
guest houses. There you'll meet friends to 
shop or golf with. Together, plan a moon- 
light sail or carriage ride—there are hun- 
dreds of ways to enjoy Bermuda by night! 

Plan ahead for fun. The island is small, 
early reservations wise. Ask your travel 
agent. Or write Bermuda: 610 Fifth Ave., 
; ’ New York 10020. 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
Bios UA cago 60602. 111 Richmond St.,W.,Toronto. 








- Ever notice how 
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when products compete 
_with each other, 








they get better. | 
CP ey Be. : 
| lie solace | 





One in a series 


...SO he might build a space ship 


He: just a boy now, but he’s already 
asking man-sized questions about the 
world he lives in. 
“What makes the wind... 
the rain come from... why do stars shine 
. where does the night go?” 


where does 





He’s beginning to ask the same ques- 
tions our scientists ask in exploring 
this and other worlds. 

Right now, he’s not interested in 
making electricity from an atom, or in 
testing metals or fuel for rockets; or in 
designing guidance and recovery sys- 
tems for space capsules. 

But someday he might. 

And when he does, he'll have an 
opportunity to explore the universe 
right here in Illinois. 

For example, it might be at the 
Argonne National Laboratory. This 
great space age facility is operated for 
the Atomic Energy Commission by 
the University of Chicago, where man- 
kind's first controlled nuclear chain 
reaction was achieved. Here, scientists 
received training that enabled them to 
be the first to generate electricity from 
atomic energy. And it was here that 
the first submarine reactor was de- 
signed. Today at this great facility, 
more than 1200 engineers and scientists 
are working toward further applica- 
tions of atomic energy. 

It might be in a research center at 
the University of Illinoisin Champaign- 
Urbana, or in Danville where the Uni- 
versity operates one of the nation’s 
largest radio telescope facilities. It 
might be at the nation’s first Bio- 
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Medical Engineering Research Center, 
just recently established by North- 
western University; or at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology where the 
orbital motions of planets and satellites 
can be studied. 

His opportunity could come at the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories research 
center soon to rise amid the cornfields 
near Naperville; or in one of more than 
1200 other industrial laboratories in 
our state. These, along with hundreds 
of other Illinois organizations are work- 
ing toward the solution of many space 
age problems, right now. 

If our children want to pursue the 
paths of basic or applied research in 
any field from aerospace and medicine, 
to electronics and nuclear physics, 
they’ll be able to do it in Illinois. 





They'll be able to because we are 


fortunate to have, in this state, an 
enlightened and progressive partner- 
ship of government, education, busi- 
ness, industry, civie and religious 
organizations working together to pro- 
vide the leadership and facilities to 
match our children’s potential. 

As a responsible member of this 
community partnership, we at Illinois 
Bell Telephone pledge ourselves to 
work for continued advancement of 
Illinois and its people. We know that 
only in a growing, prospering state can 
any private enterprise hope to grow 
and prosper, too. 

We encourage business to build and 
grow in Illinois. And we invite all per- 
sons who want to live in a vital, vigorous 
community, to consider Illinois as a 
place to fulfill their hopes and ambitions. 





We also invite you to send for a free 
booklet containing reprints of this and 
other similar messages, describing why 
we take pride in the promise of Illinois. 

By sharing this information with 
friends, family, and business associates, 
both here and throughout the country, 
you can help others to know and under- 
stand the greatness of our state. Write 
to Illinois Bell Telephone, Box I, 212 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
60606. 

Take pride in the promise of Illinois 
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LAST-SUPPER SCENE IN “THE GOSPEL” 
More noble than a Marxist Messiah. 


A Communist’s Christ 
The Gospel According to St. Mat- 


thew is a modest, unadorned movie on 
the life of Christ that should satisfy the 
yearnings of anyone who has ever suf- 
fered through the pretentious piety of 
multimillion-dollar orgies of Scriptura- 
ma. Paradoxically, it is the work of a 
usually irreverent Italian Communist, 
Director Pier Paolo Pasolini, who casts 
a solemn, hot-eyed Spanish student 
(Enrique Irazoqui) as Jesus and sends 
him out to preach among the peasantry 
with a social revolutionist’s fervor. Yet 
Pasolini at his best has created some- 
thing more noble and touching than a 
Marxist Messiah, and more authentic 
than the customary sun-kissed Holly- 
wood Christ. The film’s dialogue, for 
example, comes intact from the Book 
of Matthew (with English — subtitles 
translated according to the English edi- 
tion by Monsignor Ronald Knox). 

The background is the barren land- 
scape of Calabria in southern Italy, 
where flies buzz and donkeys bray 
through a stillness quite cordial to Bib- 
lical tradition. In desolate. crumbling 
villages, Pasolini chokes the narrow 
Streets with children, animals and a 
startling collection of peasant faces. 
None are professional actors; the Apos- 
tle Judas is a Roman truck driver, the 
Virgin Mary in her later years is 
Pasolini’s mother. Pasolini catches their 
simplicity and intensity with powerful 
effect. His camera seems to rove, news- 
reel-style, seeking truth among the halt, 
the healed, the healers, the doubters 
and the eyewitnesses involved in some 
ancient miracles. Occasionally, the film 
is as violent as history itself. The 
slaughter of the innocents looses an 
avalanche of pity and terror upon a 
sunny hillside, and the Crucifixion scene 
could scarcely be more graphic. These 
episodes are offset by the subtle lyri- 
cism of the flight into Egypt, when 
Mary turns for a last, lingering look at 
the humble comforts of her home. 
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Where Pasolini fails, and it is a sub- 
stantial failure, is in the inability to 
match his vivid re-creation of a place 
and time with an equally fresh portrait 
of Jesus. Christ sheds the mantle of 
soulful martyr but still seems no more 
than a fierce embodiment of divine 
purpose, as stiff and one-dimensional as 
those who have gone before. The movie 
sags at the center, weighed down by 
interminable closeups and sermons, The 
sound track swells with passages from 
Bach, Mozart, Prokofiev, Webern, an 
African Mass and—as an odd counter- 
point to the Nativity—Odetta’s record- 
ing of Sometimes I Feel like a Mother- 
less Child. The strength of Pasolini’s 
Gospel rests on those moments when 
he forgoes static, calendar-art conven- 
tions to fill the screen with direct, pro- 
vocative and eloquent glimpses of what 
a Biblical film might be. 


Cold Front 


The Heroes of Telemark bundles up 
the cast in woolly Norwegian ski sweat- 
ers, which is one way to pinpoint a 
drama’s geographical center. The film 
was made in bleak, craggy Rjukan, 
Norway, site of the heavy-water plant 
marked for destruction in 1943 by a 
small band of Norwegian Resistance 
fighters in order to delay Germany's 
development of an atomic bomb. 

Telemark is a palm-dampener when 
exiled Norseman Kirk Douglas and 
Richard Harris first parachute into the 
white northern wastes and go whoosh- 
ing silently across the slopes, pursued 
by a gunner in a light plane or spectral 
Nazi ski troops. Director Anthony Mann 
(El Cid) makes the rest of the action, 
and the acting, seem quick-frozen. Too 
often chased indoors, Douglas confronts 
his ex-Wife Ulla Jacobsson, who ap- 
pears eager to forgive his interven- 
ing philandering, and her kindly Uncle 
Michael Redgrave, who lends a touch 
of headmasterish solemnity, as if to 
prove that the Allied cause is just. 

During long debates about love, war 
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of immediacy. One situation-ethics cri- 
sis concerns whether or not to give 
London the go-ahead for a bombing 
raid that may destroy a village of 6,000 
people, but Director Mann, curiously 
enough, makes a greater issue of blow- 
ing up a ferryboat. Since no movie can 
ultimately create real suspense about 
who won World War II, the only per- 
tinent question becomes How. Tele- 
mark's answer is to pit Douglas and his 
right-makes-might pals against a Nazi 
elite force so inept that its final defeat 
looks suspiciously like a snow job. 


Disney Double 

The Ugly Dachshund is actually a 
Great Dane pup named Brutus. Hubby 
Dean Jones surreptitiously plants Brutus 
in a litter of “dachsies” belonging to 
Wife Suzanne Pleshette, who refers to 
herself and the little darlings as “I and 
the girls.” Any other movie would pro- 
ceed at once to the indicated psycho- 
analysis, but Walt Disney prefers to 
describe how Brutus devastates the 
household and resolves his identity cri- 
sis by winning Best of Breed in the dog 
show. Such comedies as this one are too 
wholesome for kids, too foolish for dog 
fanciers, and a sure way to persuade 
young adults that movies filled with sex 
and violence can’t be all bad. 


Winnie the Pooh and The Honey 
Tree turns the Disney animaters loose 
on a tribute to A. A, Milne’s classic 
storybook characters. The drawings are 
a rough but not treasonable facsimile of 
the famous Shepard illustrations, pleas- 
antly introducing Kanga, Roo, Eeyore, 
Owl and Rabbit. It is the voices that 
sound dead wrong. Speaking for Pooh, 
Comedian Sterling Holloway makes 
Christopher Robin's friend seem a dry 
American, as if the world of Milne had 
collided in Disneyland with the world 
of Twain. And Pooh purists will cer- 
tainly wince at a new batch of song 
lyrics, starting with “a tubby little cubby 
all stuffed with fluff’ and ending with 
conceits even more un-bear-able. 


SY FRIEOWAN 


POOH IN A DISNEY LANDING 
Rough, but not treasonable. 
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Of Cabbages & Cops 


THE DREAMS OF REASON by Xavier 
Domingo. 148 pages. Braziller. $5. 


There is a difference between a night- 
mare and a “nightmare”—the cliché 
that can be applied to anything from a 
rescue out of an abandoned mine shaft 
to unusually bad traffic conditions. 

A real nightmare puzzles, enervates 
or scares the victim, and it is a rash 
man who tries to tell about it. 

Xavier Domingo, a 36-year-old Span- 
iard who works as a literary journalist 
in Paris, has chosen to write about a 
civic “nightmare”—the 1961 police ac- 
tion against the sub-proletariat of Al- 
gerians living in the squalid city out- 
skirts—in terms of a real nightmare. 

Afro-Islamic Harlems. The Dreams 
of Reason proceeds like a script for a 
dream film in 112 numbered but un- 
spliced sections. The action is arbitrary 
and apparently motiveless. The identi- 
ties of the characters and/or freaks are 
seen for the first time, but they are 
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DOMINGO 
Reality with lumps. 


recognizable as old friends or enemies, 
and the most bizarre events are totally 
credible. The question of truth never 
arises; it is only the interpreter of the 
dream who is confused. The reader— 
or dream interpreter—will have to sup- 
ply his own factual journalism. 

Domingo assumes that everyone re- 
members that in the fall of 1961, 
France was suffering one of its periodic 
nervous breakdowns. The French army 
had fought seven years to persuade 
Algerians that they were Frenchmen, 
while in Paris, 200,000 Algerians living 
in jerry-built Afro-Islamic Harlems 
were not allowed to be Parisians. For 
them the dirty work and a diet of boiled 
cabbage, of terror and reprisal, of po- 
lice chasing Algerians into the Métro 
and beating them up underground, and 
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of the noise of distant plastic bombs 
to make it all exciting. 

To the Sports Palace. Domingo takes 
this lump of reality and lifts it into a 
world where dream and reason inter- 
penetrate. His narrator-hero is a Span- 
ish immigrant slaughterhouse worker 
who looks back on “seven years of 
sleepwalking from urinal to urinal. 
Seven years of unconsciousness, of be- 
ing half asleep and idiotic and happy 

. in this limbo of progressive idiocy 
Mary’s blue mantle hangs in the 
window of the antique shop and there 
is a glass eye that bleeds every Friday 
when actresses get divorced but 
the fishermen no longer go to the Seine, 
because all they find at the end of their 
lines are sexless human corpses.” 

The unnamed hero is swept up in a 
mass arrest of Algerian demonstrators, 
taken to an overnight concentration 
camp in the Sports Palace, and released 
to go back first to his mistress, a free- 
swinging Galician tart, and then with 
his hook and mallet to the old job in the 
slaughterhouse. Through all this there 
clings to him “the typical boiled cab- 
bage smell of all immigrants.” It is his 
fault. He clings throughout to a cab- 
bage, the “authentic proof of my inno- 
cence and my simplicity’—and of his 
official guilt. To the police, it makes 
him an Arab. He loses his cabbage and 
it is mistaken for a bomb; he regains it 
and it is taken from him by the police 
and photographed on a pile of confis- 
cated weapons. About the cabbage and 
its owner swirls a succession of sharp 
images designed to exalt the brute facts 
of political life into the vividness of 
a dream. 

A Long Neck. The real criminals 
are not the “trapezoidal” cops but the 
indifferent people, personified by a 
“man with a long neck,” a good leftist 
who “will never commit any error that 
has been condemned by Marx.” He will 
never “die on the Cross.” Meanwhile, he 
enjoys sex-and-sadism movies while real 
men are tortured. The hero thinks in 
tragic-religious images (Domingo is an 
ex-seminarian) rather than political. He 
cannot think about Christ. “I haven't 
got time. I have to attend the cruci- 
fixion.” He is given the water torture 
or is it metaphysical? “Juice of the 
Beatitudes? Extract of Rousseau? Es- 
sence of the United Nations? Socialist 
sauce? Fascist alchemy? In any case 
they poured this liquor down my throat 
through a funnel . . . my mouth vom- 
ited the chalice of this passion.” 

Because of its form, this filmic ser- 
mon of cabbages and cops may repel 
as an example of _ self-indulgent, 
pumped-up hysteria. But there is noth- 
ing spurious about it. It is violent, yet 
for once there is no suspicion of moral 
complicity; cruelty is made to seem 
hateful. Domingo’s dream is hard to 
shake off. Not everyone can say: “I 
had this dream about a cabbage last 
night,” and hold an audience. 
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PARKS (1941) 
Better than hatred. 


Armed with a Camera 


A CHOICE OF WEAPONS by Gordon 
Parks. 274 pages. Harper & Row. $4.95. 


“If a white boy can do it, so can 
you,” Gordon Parks’s mother once told 
him. “So don’t ever give me your color 
as a cause for failing.” 

Though he was often tempted to 
cop the color plea, Parks instead 
searched for ways to win and, extrava- 
gantly endowed with talent, he found 
them. He became a professional basket- 
ball player with a showboating Negro 
team called the House of David, a song- 
writer whose tunes were broadcast on 
the networks, the author of a favorably 
reviewed autobiographical novel (The 
Learning Tree—TimMeE, Sept. 6, 1963) 
and the composer of six musical works 
that have been performed from Venice 
to Manhattan. He also became a pho- 
tographer and, as a Lire staffer since 
1949, Parks has become famous for his 
photographic work in both the dark 
world of the Negro slum and the gos- 
samer land of high fashion. 

In a lean, well-written memoir— 
some of which echoes material in The 
Learning Tree—Parks describes how 
often he came within an eyelash of 
choosing violence and raw, corrosive 
hatred as his weapons in the struggle 
for dignity. After a fight with three 
white toughs in St. Paul, Minn.—a bat- 
tle that left him with a dozen scars from 
getting pitched through a_plate-glass 
storefront—he reflected how the white 
man’s brutality “was nudging me into 
a hatred of him.” After his first walk 
through Harlem's streets, he was con- 
vinced that “Mister Ofay”’—the white 
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foe—“was the enemy now, the lord of 
this filthy ghetto.” White people, he said, 
“were making it easy for me to hate 
white people.” But always he looked in- 
stead for a better weapon than hatred. 

Born Restless. Born in 1912, the 
youngest of 15 children of a taciturn 
Kansas farmer, Parks began his search 
at 16, when his mother died and his 
family scattered. He worked as a bus- 
boy and a waiter, a piano player in a 
Minneapolis whorehouse and a janitor 
in a Chicago flophouse, a runner for a 
Harlem dope pusher, a dining-car waiter 


and a lumberjack for the Civilian Con- | 


servation Corps. He was so poor that he 
often slept on trolley cars, and he regu- 
larly raided trash barrels for discarded 
newspapers so that he could check the 
classifieds for jobs. 

“I was born restless,” writes Parks, 
and he tried everything. In 1937, after 
seeing a collection of dust-bowl pictures 
by Carl Mydans, Walker Evans and Ben 
Shahn (who in those days was a pho- 
tographer as well as a painter), Parks 
decided to try photography. He hustled 


~ to a downtown Seattle hock shop, bought | 


a $12.50 Voigtlander camera, spent 
half an hour learning how to use the 
thing, then began shooting everything 
that crossed his path. So intent was he 
that he fell into Puget Sound while try- 
ing to photograph sea gulls. 

Double Exposure. Parks nearly muffed 
his first big chance. Hired to photo- 
graph fashions for a Minneapolis de- 
partment store, he double-exposed “ev- 
ery damn picture but one.” That one so 


impressed the wife of the store’s owner, | 


however, that she began tossing other 
jobs his way. With the money he made 
from photographing wealthy white and 
Negro women, Parks bought film, ex- 
posed it to scenes of Chicago's sordid 
South Side Negro ghetto: a woebegone 

five-year-old girl burying her pet dog, 
a family of eight sleeping on one mat- 
tress, an old woman in her Sunday-go- 
to-church clothes, with the desolation 
of the ghetto reflected in her steel- 
rimmed glasses. The collgction helped 
him to become the first photographer to 
win a Julius Rosenwald fellowship, es- 
tablished for struggling artists. 

Parks ends his memoir in 1944. Later 
he would join Lire and the front ranks 
of photo-journalism. “Poverty and big- 
otry would still be around,” he realized 
then, “but at least I could fight them on 
even terms. The significant thing was 
-a choice of weapons with which to fight 
them effectively.” 


Hit Him Again, He’s Irish 


THE DARK by John McGahern. 
pages. Knopf. $3.95. 


19) 


“Ireland,” said George Moore, “is a 
fatal disease.” Author John McGahern 
gloomily agrees. In The Barracks, a 
first novel of keening intensity, he called 
the disease cancer and described how 
a woman dies of it in a squalid Irish 
village. In The Dark, his second novel, 
he calls the disease despair and describes 
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Status Symbol 


Going to Europe used to be a status symbol. It still is if you go by 
ship. Particularly an NGL ship. 


It’s smart, too, because aboard NGL’s floating resorts you get an 
extra vacation for the price of your ticket. Five gourmet meals a 
day. Sports and spa facilities to keep in trim. Also, first-run movies, 
dances, parties, bridge, games, libraries, nurseries, beauty salons— 
even a kennel for your dog. Above all, the Lloyd regards every 
passenger as a VIP and service aboard is in the grand manner. 


For those who must work, the Bremen provides multi-lingual 
secretarial service. All NGL ships have hostesses to smooth every 
detail of your trip. 


Perhaps you don’t give a rap about status. But you'll find that 
NGL ships are symbols of luxurious travel and have preserved the 
tradition of gracious living. 


GO BY SHIP—GO NGL 
SBREMEN “EUROPA “BERLIN 


From New York to England, France and Germany 
See Your Travel Agent 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
666 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019, PL 7-9300 
Chicago—Los Angeles—Toronto 
NGL Ships are of West German registry 
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how it drains and ultimately destroys a 
young man of talent. 

Mahoney is his name, and his despair 
is the nth term in a series of miseries. 
He is born poor. He loses his mother 
when he is nine. He hates his father, 
a foul-mouthed brute who wallops his 
children by day and molests them by 
night. He dreads his visits to the priest, 
a hemi-homosexual who lies down be- 
side him in bed and talks about the 
boy’s soul while he strokes his body. 

Sickened by all this, Mahoney des- 
perately reaches out to a new life. He 
studies till his eyeballs boil and wins a 
scholarship to the university in Galway, 
But the struggle to escape exhausts his 
will to live. Fearing achievement more 
than failure, he subsides again into de- 


Hope he’s got 
a strong back. 


TAKE 
A 
PEEK 


at the 
ARLINGTON 





MONY man Herman Lasker 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


GRAHAM ATTWOOD 


You'll be glad you did. But the 


Because a lot of people have been patting : ‘ 
Arlington's worth more than a 


him onit. His clients in particular. They're 
more than pleased with his service. Other peek...there’s so much to see... 
back-patters are the people he helped and do. And if life gets too hectic 
Start on insurance careers of their own. you can relax in ane world fam- 
Because he’s sold on MONY, he goes out = 

to find other good people to bring here. ous Bath House. 

And that makes them happy, too. As for Take a peek...then come to 
us, let's just say he’s the kind of man we the Arlington and “live”! 


seek .,. to be the backbone of our company. 
EDGAR A. MAY, Manager 


Phone Area 501-NA 3-7771 
MONY THE ARLINGTON HOTEL 
sad rei a FOUNTAIN PLACE 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, NY Hot Springs Nat'l Park, Arkansas 
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McGAHERN 
Till the eyeballs boil. 


spair, quits college and sinks into the 
working masses, possibly forever. 

Some parochial Irish critics, scandal- 
ized by McGahern’s lascivious imputa- 
tions against clerisy and family, have 

7 argued that his image of Ireland is false. 
His Neck They miss the point. The author may 

not be true to life but he is true to sig- 
Ma Save nificance. He may be uncertain in 
May VUNVYE technique but he is sure of what he 
feels and means, and he is honest in a 


Your Heart way that is traditionally Irish. “The 


Irish are a fair people,” Samuel John- 





High blood pressure can cause stroke and contribute to son wrote. “They never speak well of 
heart attack in humans. The giraffe, with sky-high pres- one another.” 

sure pushing blood up 10 feet of neck, escapes these / + Hh as 

threats. Medical scientists are studying giraffes, search- Vella’s Villainy 

ing for explanations which might save you from high THE COUNCIL OF EGYPT by Leonardo 
blood pressure damage. Sciascia. 212 pages. Knopf. $4.95 

More than 110 million Heart Fund dollars invested in By the light of a single fluttering 
cardiovascular research since 1949 have saved thousands candle, a tall solemn priest sits bowed 
of lives. But these diseases are still the epidemic of the above a resplendent manuscript in his 
20th Century. Help scientists extend their search. solitary scriptorium. On the table be- 


fore him lie vials of red and blue and 


GIVE. .-SO more will live purple inks, pots of honey-colored 


glue, sheets of gold leaf, and reams of 


HEART FUND H creamy antique vellum glowing golden 
® 


in the candlelight. Only the scratching 
of a quill interrupts the rich religious 
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of love. 

As it happens, the labor of love is a 
forgery. As it further happens, the for- 
gery is historical fact: in the 18th cen- 
tury a priest named Giuseppe Vella ac- 
tually perpetrated a fraudulent history 
of Sicily under Norman rule and briefly 
imposed his imposture on the credulous 
court of Naples. In this shrewd, satiric 
novel about Vella and his villainy, Sici- 
ly’s Leonardo Sciascia hilariously spoofs 
impostors and imposture and etches a 
bitter likeness of sunny Sicily’s deca- 
dent nobility. 


a wily, smily commoner with an aristo- 
crat’s taste for the high life and an 
artist’s delight in illusion. Inflamed by 
the success of an earlier minor effort, 
he determines to fill a hiatus in the his- 
torical records with a phony account of 
the foundations of feudalism in Sicily. 
He calls it The Council of Egypt. To 
the nobles he hints that their ancient 
rights may be demolished by his find- 
ings: all at once, gifts and invitations 
to dine pour in upon Giuseppe. To the 
King in Naples he insists that the no- 
bles’ rights are mythical and properly 
accrue to the Crown; perhaps the royal 
gratitude could find him a_ sinecure 
_ somewhere? 

Yet nothing recedes like success. 
seppe needs an audience to applaud his 
artistry. In a moment of pride, he con- 


mensely gratified by the sensation he 
creates. At the last, touched (as the 
real Vella was not) by considerations 


cepts imprisonment. 

The conclusion is pallid; Author Scias- 
cia’s novel starts more promisingly than 
it ends. Much of its second half is given 
over to an incongruously earnest sub- 
plot concerning a Jacobin revolutionary 
and his bloody, awful torture at the 
hands of the government. Even so, read- 
ers who remember Giuseppe di Lampe- 
~ dusa and his Leopard's lament for a lost 
aristocracy will be amused by this com- 
- pensatory catcall from the other side 
_ of the island. 


A Sop to Cerberus 


SILENCE by Yuri Bondaryev. 254 
pages. Houghton Mifflin, $4.95. 


Russia is a Cerberus that grows more 
than 3,000,000 heads a year, many of 
them hungry for truth. The Soviet lead- 
ers appease this appetite with huge help- 
ings of technological and scientific fact, 
but when it comes to political truth, 
they either stonily ignore the demand 
or cynically toss a sop to Cerberus. 

As sops go, Yuri Bondaryev’s Silence 


tossed to the Russian public at a time 
(1962) when Khrushchev was touching 
up his image as a liberalizer. It is tossed 
‘to the U.S. public at a time when the 
Soviet regime is anxious to make the 
West forget that two Russian writers— 
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silence as the priest pursues his labor | 


Giuseppe himself was no noble—just | 


More than dinners and sinecures, Giu- | 


fesses all to his bishop—and is im- | 


of justice and truth, he placidly ac- | 


is an especially cynical one. It was | 


MOST 
GAS 
COMPANIES 
FINANCE 
BRYANT 
GAS AIR 
CONDITIONING 


When Gas companies believe in a product, they'll go all out. 6 Bryant 
Gas air conditioning has proven its dependability and long life in many 
thousands of installations. 6 The Bryant unit has fewer major moving 
parts to wear out and call for service — it maintains its low operating cost 
and peak efficiency throughout its long life. That is why most Gas com- 
panies sell, service, guarantee and finance it. 0 Call your Gas Company 


about Bryant Gasair conditioning for your 


home or your business. 9 Bryant Manu- 
For dependable, modern cooling, 


facturing Company, Department T-1, 
Gas makes the big difference 


Indianapolis, Indiana 46207. 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
..costs less, too 
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| Her white gloves 
mean office work 
“KNOW HOW” 


She’s been specially trained in the 
techniques of temporary office work. 
She's neat, accurate, skilled and ex- 
perienced, She's a Manpower White 
Glove Girl—ready to help you today! 


MANPOWER 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
Over 350 offices throughout the world 
World Headquarters: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The 
modern 
way 
to make 
confirmed 
hotel 
reservations: 
call direct, 
collect! 


WO 


Doral Hotel On-the-Ocean 
MIAMI BEACH 


Doral Hotel & Country Club 
MIAMI 
Call Miami collect 
532-3600 
(area code 305) 


Ask for 
Reservations. 








| in Berlin, this one winds along a serpen- 


and Yuli Daniel, 
better known  pseudonymously as 
Abram Tertz and Nikolai Arzhak— | 
are about to stand trial for publishing 
books that criticize conditions under 
Communism (Time, Dec. 17). 

At first glance, Silence seems to be 
criticizing Communism without re- 
straint. The villain is an ambitious 
young member who brings false 
charges of “deceiving the Party” 
against a public-spirited young Commu- 
nist. The charges stick, the hero is ex- 
pelled from the party, the villain moves 
on to bigger and better betrayals—and 
nobody smells a rat in the apparat. 

On second inspection, however, Bon- 
daryev seems to be dealing more in 
apologetics than in admonitions. He 
carefully distinguishes between the vil- 
lain and the party. The villain is pre- | 
sented as a fascist infiltrator who got 
into the party by a trick; the party 
is presented as the Mystical Body of 
Marx, the Bride of History invested 
with infallibility. Current conditions are 
meticulously unmentioned. Conditions 
under Stalin are discussed with an al- 
most complicitous complacency—po- 
lice brutality, for instance, is noted only 
once, and then it is dismissed as a 
“mistake” that stems from “love for 
Stalin” and certainly “cannot last.” At | 
the end, the hero gets the girl he loves 
and the job he wants in a land of un- 
limited opportunity for all—even for 
citizens in political disgrace. 

Like, say, Sinyavsky and Daniel? 


Andrei Sinyavsky 


Current & Various 

THE BILLION DOLLAR BRAIN by Len 
Deighton. 312 pages. Putnam. $4.95. 

Len Deighton’s spy stories are supe- 
rior matriculants in the Fleming school, 
and can be swallowed like Chinese food. 
They give great pleasure while being 
consumed, but in an hour or two the 
consumer is hungry again. No one, prob- 
ably not even Deighton, can follow a 
Deighton plot. Like its forerunners, The 
Ipcress File and the bestselling Funeral 


| tine of intrigue that defies both credi- 


bility and comprehension. It involves 
an anonymous secret agent, a fetching 
and murderous Finnish girl, a linear 


| computer that can call people on the | 


telephone, and a clutch of hen’s eggs 
inoculated with a deadly virus. 


THE FIREDRAKE by Cecelia Holland 
243 pages. Atheneum. $5. 

The usual historical novel is notori- 
ously long on panoply and pomp. In 
this spare but sturdy tale, young (22) 
First-Novelist Cecelia Holland cuts 
away the familiar embroideries and 
tells the story of a wandering warrior- 
knight who fights for pay in the feudal 
feuds of 11th century Europe, winds 
up under William the Conqueror in the 
thick of the slaughter at Hastings. Au- 
thor Holland, who writes history as if | 
her hero were watching it happen, en- 
capsules the medieval military mind: | 
brash as plunder, elemental as blood. | 








Here he 


comes 
... ready 
or not! 


The world beckons and he's on his 
way— proud and independent. 

He will need all the education he 
can get —college, even graduate 
school. 

But there's a problem. Because 
enrollments are increasing every 
year, colleges must meet the ex- 
panding costs of providing more 
teachers and additional facilities. 
You can help now. 

Give to the college of your choice 
now to help assure his future... 
to help make sure that college is 
ready when he is. 


COUNCIL FOR 
FINANCIAL. 
Alp To 
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College is a 
America’s Best Friend 
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Lucky Strike 
Filters 


L.8./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco...and now Lucky Strike means 
filter tip. So you get—unchanged— 
Lucky’s famous fine-tobacco blend. 
And Lucky’s filter tip actually 
enhances the taste. 


Product of Ihe Aasucan Ikaewe Company 


